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F the half dozen or so substantial secondary accounts relating 

to the Alaska boundary settlement, only one, that by Mr. 
Henry Pringle, is the result of a systematic survey of the Roosevelt 
papers; and by limiting himself to three pages on this subject 
Mr. Pringle has either consciously omitted, or unintentionally 
overlooked, certain bits of information which, pieced together, 
throw a somewhat different light on the affair. The object of 
this study is to review the entire episode as revealed in the Roose- 
velt papers, while avoiding, in so far as possible, the repetition 
of familiar details. 

The background of the story is briefly this: the Alaska bound- 
ary, which had been ambiguously defined in the Anglo-Russian 
treaty of 1825, seems to have been the object of no particular 
concern until 1896, when gold was discovered in the Klondike. 
Desirous of securing a deep-water route through the Alaska pan- 
handle to the gold-fields, the Canadians advanced the claim that 
the boundary did not follow the sinuosities of the coast but cut 
through the most important inlets in such a way as to leave their 
heads in the possession of Canada. The dispute was temporarily 
adjusted by a modus vivendi arranged by Secretary of State 
John Hay in 1899; and when both British and Canadian high 
officials evinced an increasing willingness to make a permanent 
settlement, a convention was signed in 1903 which provided for a 
tribunal of ‘six impartial jurists cf repute’’, three to be appointed 
by the president of the United States and three by his Britannic 
majesty. Two prominent Canadians, one of whom had had 
judicial experience, and Lord Alverstone, lord chief justice of 
England, were chosen to represent Great Britain. Roosevelt 
appointed Secretary of War Root, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of | 
Massachusetts, and ex-Senator George Turner of Washington. 
None of these three men had acquired any considerable ‘‘repute”’ 
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in a judicial capacity, and there were grave doubts as to the 
impartiality of each one on the Alaska question, particularly so 
in the case of Senator Lodge, who was not only one of the leading 
professional Anglophobes in America but had already publicly 
committed himself against the Canadian claim. The tribunal 
met in London late in 1903, and by a vote of four to two, Lord 
Alverstone siding with the Americans, sustained the main con- 
tention of the United States, that regarding the inlets. The equal 
division of four small islands in dispute, as well as the adjustment 
of the boundary from the 56th parallel to the 141st meridian, 
strongly suggests that the decision was a compromise rather than 
a purely judicial award. 

Throughout the controversy Roosevelt was unshaken in his 
conviction that the Canadian allegations did not ‘‘have a leg to 
stand on’’ and that they were ‘‘dangerously near blackmail’’.' 
In support of his view he asserted in numerous letters that the 
official British maps, even those presented to the tribunal, upheld 
the American line. He believed that the Canadians had advanced 
an extravagant claim in order to extort some substantial concession 
from the United States by a compromise settlement; and that 
they were trading upon their loyalty during the recent Boer War 
to enlist the support of a somewhat unwilling mother country.’ 
Roosevelt felt that by consenting to the treaty of 1903 he was 
giving the Canadians their last chance to emerge gracefully from 
the bad hole into which they had worked themselves by insistence 
upon an indefensible claim. He also believed that it would be 
wise to settle the dispute before the turbulent mining element got 
out of control and precipitated a crisis.’ 

The joint commission which met at London was not an arbitral 
tribunal in the generally accepted sense of the term, for the 
Americans could expect nothing worse than a deadlock and they 
had an excellent chance of winning. It is clear from Roosevelt's 
letters that he had no intention of submitting the dispute to 
arbitration, and that he did not regard the Alaska tribunal as an 


arbitral body at all.‘ He explained his attitude fully to F. W. 
Holls: 


1Roosevelt Papers: Roosevelt to Strachey, — 18, 1902; Roosevelt to Hay, July 10, 
1902. Unless otherwise indicated, all correspondence hereafter cited may be found in 


the Roosevelt collection in the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 

2Roosevelt to Strachey, July 18, 1902; Roosevelt to Root, Aug. 8, 1903. 

’Roosevelt to Morley, Dec. 12, 1903. 

‘Roosevelt wrote to Hay, ‘I have not regarded the question as one open to reason- 
able doubt, and for that reason have refused to permit any arbitration upon it. . .”’ 


oe to Hay, Jan. 14, 1903); see also Roosevelt to Ted (Theodore, jr.), Oct. 
20, 1903. 
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An arbitration is where some outside body decides the question at issue 
between two parties. To call a meeting between representatives of two parties 
in the endeavor to come to an agreement an “‘arbitration’’ is in my idea a foolish 
misuse of words. ... There is no ‘proposition for an arbitration’, with an 
uneven or an even number of judges, or under any name, or upon any condition, 
which ever has received or ever will receive my sanction; and to call the proposed 
tribunal an ‘‘arbitration’”’ is as absurd as to speak of the correspondence that has 
gone on between the foreign office and the State Department for the last year 
and a half on the subject by the same name. 


But with regard to the four tiny islands in the Portland canal, 
Roosevelt was willing to admit that the Canadians had a case, 
and he was even prepared to submit this phase of the question 
to arbitration.® 

Lest there be any mistake and the American commissioners 
regard themselves as judicially-minded arbiters, Roosevelt wrote 
all three, shortly after their appointment, positive but somewhat 
contradictory instructions. ‘‘You will’, he said, ‘impartially 
judge the questions that come before you for decision’’, but “‘in! 
the principle involved there will of course be no compromise’’. | 
He declared that he was issuing such instructions because Sir) 
Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian premier, had recently made a speech 
in which he had virtually given the two Canadian commissioners 
a mandate to uphold the Canadian view.’ It is interesting to 
observe, however, that nearly a year before, when the question 
of the joint commission was under discussion, Roosevelt had 
informed Hay: “I will appoint three commissioners to meet three 
of their commissioners, if they so desire, but I think I shall instruct 
our three commissioners when appointed that they are in no case 
to yield any of our claim.’’® 

The British and the Canadians appear to have consented to 
the treaty of 1903 with the understanding that the three American 
jurists would be judicially-minded men taken directly from the 
supreme court or perhaps some lesser tribunal. In view of the 
fact that Roosevelt was accused of having hoodwinked the British 
and the Canadians in his appointments, it is only fair to say that 
he offered, or said that he offered, a place on the tribunal to two 
of the supreme court justices, presumably Holmes and White, 
both of whom declined.® But even granting that the supreme 


SRoosevelt to F. W. Holls, Feb. 3, 1903. 

*Roosevelt to Hay, Sept. 15, 1903. 

7Roosevelt to Lodge, Turner, and Root, March 25, 1903. 

®Roosevelt to Hay, July 16, 1902; also Roosevelt to Hay, July 10, 1902. 

*Roosevelt to Arthur Lee, Dec. 7, 1903. Although it cannot be definitely determined 
that Holmes and White were the two justices, the internal evidence indicates that 
they were, strongly so in the case of Holmes. 
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bench was closed to him, Roosevelt could certainly have found 
capable and unobjectionable men elsewhere among the federal 
courts had he intended in good faith to appoint “impartial jurists 
'of repute’. He explained his extraordinary choices by writing 
to Mr. Justice Holmes that “‘No man in public life in any position 
of prominence could have possibly avoided committing himself on 
the proposition’’!°—which was patently not true. The questions 
at issue were unusually complicated; and it would probably be 
fair to say that relatively few men in public life, judicial or political, 
had either formed any opinion on the question or had committed 
themselves on it. Even granting that Roosevelt finally decided to 
appoint commissioners with closed minds who would staunchly 
defend the American view, he certainly could have chosen men 
less offensive to the British and Canadians than Senator Lodge 
and ex-Senator Turner. 

A number of years after the event, Senator Lodge wrote that 
when the Alaska convention came before the senate it encountered 
strong opposition from those, particularly from the north-west 
states, who feared that the president might appoint commissioners 
who would not stand fast on the American contention. Lodge 
then went to the president and secured from him in confidence 
the names of the men whom he would choose, whereupon the 
opposition collapsed and the convention was approved." Assum- 
ing that Roosevelt approached the two supreme-court justices 
before this arrangement with Lodge, the story hangs together 
remarkably well, and has the added merit of providing what is 
perhaps the only rational explanation of why Roosevelt could 
have made such incredibly improper choices. We do know that 
the convention encountered enough difficulty in the senate to 
cause Hay considerable worry; and that the opposition suddenly 
ceased and the agreement was approved almost unanimously.” 

le also know that Hay, in explaining the appointments to Henry 
White, wrote, ‘the President thought it was impossible to get the 
treaty through the Senate without the earnest and devoted assist- 
ance of Lodge and Turner and of the groups which they repre- 
sented”’."* Probably this is what Hay had reference to when he 
wrote to Roosevelt, ““The Alaska treaty went through beautifully— 
thanks to your engineering’’." 


‘Roosevelt to Holmes, July 25, 1903. 

uC, G. Washburn, ‘‘Memoir of Henry Cabot Lodge” (Massachusetts Historical 
Society proceedings, LVIII, 1924-5, 340). 

“Tyler Dennett, John Hay (New York, 1934), 362; New York Times, Feb. 6, 
1903, 8, col. 1. 

BAllan Nevins, Henry White (New York, 1930), 195. 

4Hay to Roosevelt, Feb. 11, 1903. 
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As a matter of pure speculation, it is interesting to consider 
what would have happened had the two supreme-court justices 
consented to serve. The day after the decision of the London 
tribunal, Mr. Justice Holmes wrote to Roosevelt: “‘[Mr. Justice] 
White, the only person with whom I have talked here except my 
wife, was saying yesterday that with our judicial scepticism neither 
of us could have taken so convin¢ed an attitude [as the tribunal ?] 
and we agreed that it was a personal triumph of yours.’ This 
interesting statement suggests that if Holmes and White had 
represented the United States, the Canadians probably would hav 
secured a good deal more. But Roosevelt appears to have thought 
differently, for six weeks later he wrote to Arthur Lee that if the 


two supreme-court justices had served, Canada probably would 
have got nothing. 


You speak of your regret that the Commission was not composed exclusively 
of judges. I asked two judges of our Supreme Court, whom I thought most fit 
for the positions, to serve. They both declined; and as I now think, wisely. On 
this Commission we needed to have jurists who were statesmen. If the decision 
had been rendered purely judicially, the Canadians would not have received the two 
tslands which they did receive at the mouth of the Portland Canal; and one of the 
judges to whom I offered the appointment has told me that on that account he 
would have been unable to sign the award. He would have felt that he was sitting 
purely as a judge, and that judicially the case did not admit of a compromise. 
Personally, while I think the American case even as regards these islands was the 
stronger, I yet attach so great importance to having the case settled that I am 
glad that our commissioners yielded to Lord Alverstone and thus rendered it 
possible for a decision to be made. But my belief is that if you had had two of 
our Supreme Court judges on the American Commission, they would have stood 
out steadily for a decision on every point in favor of the American view—a deter- 
mination which I think would have been technically proper, but in its results most 
unfortunate.'* 


Assuming that the president was referring to the above-quoted 
letter of Mr. Justice Holmes, which seems probable, it would 
appear that his memory was not altogether reliable. 


In certain respects the Alaska difficulty is an outstanding | 


example of Roosevelt’s big-stick technique. He was determined 
to secure a settlement in his own way or no settlement at all. 
In March, 1902, he dispatched orders to the secretary of war to 
have ‘‘additional troops sent as quietly and unostentatiously as 
possible to Southern Alaska’’.'‘7 He wrote numerous letters to 
Root, Lodge, Hay, and Henry White in which he expressed his 


Holmes to Roosevelt, Oct. 21, 1903. 
Roosevelt to Lee, Dec. 7, 1903; italics Roosevelt's. 
Henry Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1931), 290. 
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determination, if the commission failed, to occupy the disputed 
area by force, if necessary. Roosevelt’s repetition of this theme 
was so frequent'* as to suggest that he wanted his views to percolate 
to British officialdom through these intermediaries. He used a 
somewhat cruder approach in a remarkable letter to Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who was then in England. At the outset Roosevelt 
informed him that he was “entirely at liberty’ to tell Joseph 
Chamberlain, British colonial secretary, ‘‘what I say, although 
of course it must be privately and unofficially’. This is the 
passage that Roosevelt undoubtedly had in mind: 

. . . If there is a disagreement I wish it distinctly understood, not only that 
there will be no arbitration of the matter, but that in my message to Congress 
I shall take a position which will prevent any possibility of arbitration hereafter; 
a position, I am inclined to believe, which will render it necessary for Congress 


to give me the authority to run the line as we claim it, by our own people, without 
any further regard to the attitude of England and Canada.'® 


Mr. Justice Holmes showed his letter in confidence to two promi- 
nent men whom he met in England, including the chairman of the 
Canadian Grand Trunk, and then he had an interview with 
Chamberlain in a purely unofficial capacity. Holmes’s report to 
Roosevelt is both interesting and significant: 

He expressed regret at the attitude and said that so far as he had examined 
there seemed to him to be a reasonable case on the other side. I said that I knew 
nothing about the question although experience had led me to regard most things 
as open to argument. He thought it would have been a step forward for this 
world [?] if men with wholly open minds had been appointed. As to this particular 
controversy he did not care much but England had to back up Canada... . 


He was amiable, but considered the implications of your letter as exceedingly 
grave and to be regretted.?° 


Other attempts to browbeat the British were more subtle. 
Late in September, 1903, Roosevelt wrote a letter to Henry White, 
secretary of the American embassy in London, in which he ex- 
pressed his determination to use strong measures.” The president 
evidently expected White to convey this information to high 
British officials, which White later testified he did.2?7 About the 
same time Secretary Hay, who had become somewhat alarmed by 
‘ Roosevelt’s bellicose talk, advised White to see that the president’s 
' views were conveyed to Prime Minister Balfour. White, presum- 


In February, 1903, Roosevelt told the German ambassador substantially the 
same thing (Die Grosse Polittk, XVII, 292). 

Roosevelt to Holmes, July 25, 1903. 

Holmes to Roosevelt, Oct. 11, 1903. 

21Roosevelt to White, Sept. 26, 1903. 

Nevins, White, 199. 
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ing on his friendship, had an interview with the prime minister 
early in October, 1903, and reported that he had “‘left no doubt 
upon his [Balfour’s] mind as to the importance of the settlement 
nor as to the result of a failure to agree’. Two days after his 
conversation with White, Balfour was closeted twice with Lord 
Alverstone, who undoubtedly was informed of the seriousness of 
the situation. About the same time, Lodge, who knew of Roose- 
velt’s views, also discussed the matter at some length with Bal- 
four. A few days earlier, Ambassador Choate reported that he 
had had an interview with Lord Lansdowne, British foreign 
secretary, ‘‘in which I pressed upon him very urgently the views 
of the President as expressed by him in our interview in June...’’.*5 

Roosevelt evidently believed that his big-stick methods con- 
tributed materially to the final result. Shortly after receiving 
word of the decision he reminded Mr. Justice Holmes: ‘If you will 
turn back to the letter | wrote you in July last, and which you 
showed to Chamberlain, you will notice how exactly the Alaska 
boundary decision went along the lines I there indicated. I cannot 
help having a certain feeling that your showing that letter to 
Chamberlain and others was not without its indirect effect on 
the decision.’"** But Holmes was not so sure. He replied: 
‘‘What you say strikes me as extremely probable, although the 
circumstance will remain among the arcana of history. The 
English are very touchy about any suggestion of a threat and I 
said to Mr. C.{hamberlain] that I did not for a moment suppose 
that it was intended in that sense—although he said and fully 
realized that the intimation was grave.’’?’ 

Roosevelt undoubtedly over-estimated the effect of the Holmes 
letter; but his combined efforts, direct and indirect, to bring 
pressure on high British officials probably were not without effect. 
It is unthinkable that the colonial secretary, the foreign secretary, 
or the prime minister could have failed to convey this information 
to Lord Alverstone, who, faced with the Canadian clamour on 
the one hand and with the knowledge that an adverse decision 
might cause Roosevelt to take steps that might lead to war on the 
other, was in an unenviable position. It is also difficult to believe 
that Lord Alverstone, who had long known the seamy side of 
politics before ascending the bench, was entirely immune from 

*Ibid., 200. Probably White read Roosevelt’s letter of September 26 to Balfour. 

on. +P Dennis, Adventures in American diplomacy (New York, 1928), 154: 
Choate to Hay, Oct. 20, 1903; also Roosevelt to Hay, June 29, 1903. 


Roosevelt to Holmes, Oct. 20, 1903; also Roosevelt to Ted, Oct. 20, 1903. 
77Holmes to Roosevelt, Oct. 21, 1903. 
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such pressure, though he may not consciously have yielded to it.** 
This may in part explain why he signed the final compromise 
decision, which was unpalatable to a purely judicial mind, and 
gave way on the southern extremity, where even Roosevelt 
admitted that the Canadians had a case. 

Dr. Tyler Dennett is of the opinion that Roosevelt’s handling 
of the dispute suggests that he was looking for an issue in the 
campaign of 1904.2 But Roosevelt’s own professions, if they 
mean anything, indicate that he consented to the final arrange- 
ments somewhat reluctantly, and that he did not want this 
problem unnecessarily aroused on the eve of a presidential elec- 
tion.*° Nevertheless he was pleased with the advantageous 
settlement, writing to White: ‘““The Alaska and Panama settle- 
ments coming in one year make a very good showing, do they not? 
I shall get Cuban reciprocity through, too.’’*! 

As in the case of Panama, Roosevelt got what he wanted by 
questionable tactics—and at the cost of a neighbour’s ill-will.*? 
Had he been willing to make haste more slowly, he probably 
would have secured substantially what he desired in both cases 
without the accompanying heritage of distrust. And one of the 
most curious things about the whole Alaska episode is that 
Roosevelt seems never to have realized how deeply his clumsy 
tactics hurt the Canadians. As he wrote to Mr. Justice White 
shortly after the news of the decision, ‘‘Our case was ironclad, and 
the chief need was a mixture of unyielding firmness in essentials 
and a good-humored courtesy in everything!’’*® The result, Roose- 
velt asserted with perhaps unconscious irony, “furnished a signal 
proof of the fairness and good will with which two friendly nations 


can approach and determine issues’’.** Such is not the verdict 
of history. 


Tuomas A. BAILEY 


*%The testimony of the two Canadian commissioners supports the presumption 
that Lord Alverstone yielded to a compromise settlement (James White, ‘‘Henry Cabot 


Lodge and the Alaska boundary award”, CANADIAN HIsToriIcaL Review, VI, Dec., 
1925, 345). 


*Dennett, Hay, 359. 

*Roosevelt to Lodge, July 8, 1903; Roosevelt to Hay, June 29, 1903; Roosevelt 
to Lodge, June 29, 1903. 

31Roosevelt to White, Nov. 26, 1903. 

Perhaps the intemperance of Roosevelt’s language regarding the Canadians is 
explainable in part by the fact that when the Alaska matter was coming to a head 
Roosevelt was in a fever over the unwillingness of the ‘‘blackmailers of Bogota’’ to 
ratify the Panama canal treaty. He even used some of the same vituperative 
expressions in referring both to the Canadians and tothe Columbians. See particularly 
Roosevelt to Hay, Sept. 21, 1903. 


%3Roosevelt to White, Oct. 19, 1903; italics Roosevelt's. 
Annual message to congress, Dec. 7, 1903 (Congresstonal record, 58 cong., 2 sess., 5). 
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SOME NOTES ON FRASER’S HIGHLANDERS 


r is surprising that no one has apparently hitherto thought it 
worth while to write the history of ‘‘the old 78th’’ Regiment 
(or Fraser’s Highlanders), which the genius of William Pitt raised 
in 1757, which fought under Wolfe at Louisbourg and Quebec, and 
which was disbanded in 1763. Fraser’s Highlanders were easily 
the most picturesque of all the regiments in Wolfe’s army; they 
played an important part at Louisbourg, at the battle of the 
Plains, and at Ste. Foye; after the conquest, a number of the 
officers and men (three hundred in all, it has been said) settled in 
Canada; and some of their descendants have played notable réles 
in Canadian history. A considerable number of the partners of 
the North West Company, for example, were the sons of officers 
or men in the regiment, or were otherwise connected with it. 
John McLoughlin, the ‘‘father of Oregon’’, was the grandson of an 
officer in the regiment; Simon Fraser, the explorer of the Fraser 
river, was the nephew of another officer; and even the great Simon 
McTavish, the “premier” or ‘‘marquis’” of the North West 
Company, seems to have had some affiliations with the regiment. 
The fact is that those officers and men in Fraser’s Highlanders who 
settled in Canada were the original nucleus of Scottish immigration 
into the colony: they were the ‘‘mustard-seed”’ from which has 
sprung the very large element in the population of Canada to-day 
of Scottish origin. 

Yet, apart from the Army lists, almost all that is known of the 
regiment seems to be contained in the brief account in Major- 
General David Stewart’s Sketches of the Highlanders of Scotland 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, 1822)—an account reproduced, sometimes 
verbatim, in practically every version of the history of the regiment 
published since that time, such as those found in Browne’s History 
of the Highlands and of the Highland clans (4 vols., Glasgow, 1842), 
and Adams's The clans, septs, and regiments of the Scottish Highlands 
(Edinburgh, 1925). 

It is not my intention here to attempt to compile a regimental 
history of Fraser’s Highlanders. To do that would involve 
researches in England and Scotland that I have not been able to 
make. But by taking the Army lists as a basis, I have been able 
to make some progress toward identifying many of the officers 
of the regiment, and ascertaining how many of them remained in 
Canada. The results of these researches I have thrown into a sort 
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of biographical dictionary, which is printed as an appendix to this 
brief article; and these are offered as a contribution to the subject 
which the future historian of the regiment may find useful. 

It is clear from a study of the Army lists that the regiment was 
a cross-section of the clans that fought at Culloden. The officers 
were, in large measure, the cream of the Jacobite gentry. The 
Hon. Simon Fraser, the colonel of the regiment, was the son of that 
Lord Lovat who was beheaded in 1747 for complicity in the 
rebellion of 1745, and he himself had commanded the Fraser 
contingent at Culloden.!. Major Clephane, a veteran of the Scots 
Brigade in Holland, had been the officer to whom the emissaries 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie had applied when they sought the support 
of the Scots Brigade in the rebellion.?, Captain John McPherson 
was a brother of Cluny, and Captain Donald Macdonell was a 
brother of Clanranald, and they were both present at Culloden. 
Captain Alexander Cameron of Dungallon was ‘‘Lochiel’s major”; 
and Lieutenant Donald Cameron, the son of Fassifern, was the 
nephew of Lochiel. Captain John Macdonell of Lochgarry and 
Captain Charles Baillie were both at Culloden, as were also 
Lieutenant Archibald Roy Campbell, the son of Glenlyon, and 
Lieutenant Alexander Macdonell, the son of Coll Barisdale. 
Captain Ronald Macdonell was the son of Keppoch, who fell at 
Culloden at the head of the Macdonell clan. Lieutenant Charles 
Stewart was the son of Colonel John Roy Stewart, one of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie’s senior officers, and was himself severely wounded 
at Culloden. It was he who, as he lay wounded after the battle 
of Ste. Foy, made the remark, ‘‘From April battles and Murray 
generals, the Good Lord deliver me’’.* Captain Simon Fraser of 
Inverallochy had a brother killed at Culloden; and it was a tradi- 
tion in the family of Malcolm Fraser of Murray Bay that his father 
had fallen on that fatal field. Lieutenant Rory MacNeill was the 
son of Roderick MacNeill of Barra, who was out in the ’45; and 
Lieutenant Allan Stewart was a son of Invernachyle, an “‘officer in 
the rebel army’. There were, of course, Campbells and others 
in the regiment who must have been on the Hanoverian side in 
1745; but most of the officers, and perhaps of the men, came from 
families in Scotland that were of the flower of those who supported 

‘A. Mackenzie, History of the Frasers of Lovat (Inverness, 1896), 486-7. 

2R. F. Bell (ed.), Memorials of John Murray of Broughton (Publications of the 


Scottish History Society, XXVII, Edinburgh, 1898), 101. 


'D. Stewart, Sketches. . .of the Highlanders of Scotland (3rd ed., Edinburgh, 
1825), I, 346. 


‘For most of these names, see Lord Rosebery’s A list of persons concerned in the 
rebellion (Publications of the Scottish History Society, VIII, Edinburgh, 1890). 
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the Stewart cause. It was small wonder that James Wolfe, when 
he first saw the regiment in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1758, said 
that they were commanded by ‘‘the most manly corps of officers 
I ever saw’’.® 

How many of the officers and men of Fraser’s Highlanders 
remained in Canada? About Captain John Nairne and Lieutenant 
Malcolm Fraser, who settled at Murray Bay, we know from 
Professor Wrong’s charming A Canadian manor and its seigneurs 
(Toronto, 1908; new ed., 1926). Nairne, who became seignior of 
Murray Bay, died in 1802, and his line has now died out. Malcolm 
Fraser, who became seignior of Mount Murray, lived until 1815; 
and his descendants are to be found all across the North American 
continent. But there were others in addition to these. Captain 
John Fraser was made in 1764 a judge of the court of common 
pleas in Montreal, and on his death in 1795 was a member of the 
legislative council of Lower Canada. Lieutenant Alexander 
Fraser became the owner of the seigniories of Beauchamp, Vitré, 
and St. Gilles in Quebec, served (like John Nairne and Malcolm 
Fraser) in the 84th Regiment during the War of the American 
Revolution, and died at St. Charles, Lower Canada, in 1799. 
Ensign John Fraser (as appears from the papers of Malcolm Fraser 
of Murray Bay) died at Murray Bay in 1774. John Ross, a 
volunteer with the Fraser Highlanders (according to the Rev. 
Robert Campbell’s History of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, St. 
Gabriel street, Montreal), settled in Montreal; and his descendants 
have played a not unimportant part in the life of the province of 
Quebec. Donald Mackay, the father of Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Mackay, who captured Prairie-du-Chien in the War of 
1812, and of Alexander Mackay, who was murdered by the Indians 
on the Tonquin near Nootka in 1811, was (according to Patrick 
Campbell’s Travels, published in Edinburgh in 1793) a non- 
commissioned officer in Fraser’s Highlanders. James Thompson, 
who lived for many years at Quebec, and died in 1830, was another 
non-commissioned officer. Simon Fraser, senior, otherwise known 
as ‘‘Bonhomme”’ Fraser, who was the business agent in Quebec of 
John Nairne, Malcolm Fraser, and Alexander Fraser, and who 
was a cousin of the great Simon McTavish, would appear to have 
been connected also with Fraser’s Highlanders, possibly as a sutler. 
In Three Rivers there is buried a private soldier who fought both 
at Culloden and at the Plains of Abraham, and afterwards settled 


’Beckles Willson, The life and letters of James Wolfe (London, 1909), 363. 
‘Sir James LeMoine, Quebec past and present (Quebec, 1876), 206-7. 
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in Canada. Finally, we know that, when John Nairne and 
Malcolm Fraser settled at Murray Bay, they brought with them 
a few of the private soldiers of Fraser’s Highlanders, who inter- 
married with the French Canadians about them, and whose 
descendants are now scattered along the shore of the St. Lawrence, 
bearing Scottish names, but speaking the French language of 
their maternal ancestors. 

These are all the officers and men of Fraser’s Highlanders 
whom I have been able definitely to trace as remaining in Canada, 
with the exception of those who died on active service and whose 
bones were buried in Canadian soil. I have been able to trace 
also the case of an officer of Fraser’s Highlanders, Captain Alex- 
ander Fraser (of the Garthmore family), who returned to Scotland, 
but whose son, Simon Fraser of Ste. Anne’s, later came to Canada, 
and became a partner in the North West Company. But there 
are no doubt others of whom trace has been lost. 

If there were half-a-dozen commissioned officers and several 
non-commissioned officers of Fraser’s Highlanders who remained 
in Canada after the conquest, it seems not impossible that the 
total number of officers and men remaining in Canada may have 
reached the traditional figure of three hundred. 

W. S. WALLACE 


OFFICERS OF THE OLD 781TH REGIMENT or FRASER’S HIGHLANDERS 


ABERCROMBIE, JAMES, was a captain in the 42nd Regiment in 1756, and in 1759 was 
appointed aide-de-camp of General Amherst. He was transferred to the 78th 
Regiment, and gazetted a major on July 25, 1760. He retired on half-pay in 1763; 
in 1770 he was appointed to command the 22nd Regiment; and he was killed at the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill on June 17, 1775. 

BAILLIE, CHARLES, was gazetted a captain in the 78th on January 10, 1757. A Charles 
Baillie of Glamis is described in Lord Rosebery’ s A list of persons concerned in the 
rebellion (Edinburgh, 1890) as having ‘‘accepted of a captain’s commission from 
the rebels” in 1745; and this may have beenthesame. He was killed in the landing 
of the British at Louisbourg on June 8, 1758. 

BaILLi£, Davin, was gazetted a lieutenant on July 26, 1757, and retired on half-pay 
in 1763. 

BuRNET, CHARLES, was gazetted an ensign on May 8, 1760, and retired on half-pay 
as an ensign in 1763 

CAMERON, ALEXANDER, of Dungallon, is described as having been ‘‘Lochiel’s major”’ 
in 1745 (The Lyon in mourning, 1, 80), and as having been “‘a standard-bearer in 
the rebel army’ (Lord Rosebery’s List of persons concerned in the rebellion, 282). 
He was gazetted a captain in the 78th on July 21, 1757. On September 3, 1759, 
he died of a fever, and he was buried at Lévis on September 4; later his body was 
removed and reinterred at Quebec, and a monument to his memory was erected 
by John Nairne and Malcolm Fraser, who were officers in his company. See 
Sir J. M. LeMoine, Quebec past and present (Quebec, 1876), 444-5. 

CAMERON, DONALD, was the son of Fassifern, and the nephew of Lochiel. Bonnie 
Prince Charlie stayed at Fassifern House, between Loch Eil and Loch Shiel, north 
of Fort William in 1745; but Fassifern himself did not join the rebels. His son 
was gazetted a lieutenant in the 78th on September 30, 1758; he was wounded at 
Ste. Foy, and retired on half-pay in 1763. Major- General Stewart says he ‘‘died 
a lieutenant on half-pay in 1817”. 
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CAMERON, DUNCAN, was gazetted an ensign in the 78th on September 25, 1759, and 
was wounded at Ste. Foy. He does not appear in the list of officers on half-pay 
after 1763. 

CAMERON, EVAN, is described as ‘‘of the family of Glennevis”. He was gazetted an 
ensign on January 5, 1757, and a lieutenant on June 9, 1758. He was wounded 
at the attack on the Beauport shore, and retired on half-pay in 1763. 

CAMERON, HUGH, was gazetted a lieutenant on January 12, 1757, and a captain on 
September 25, 1759. He was reported wounded in Wolfe’s despatch of September 
2, 1759; but recovered from his wounds, and retired on half-pay in 1763. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (I), of Aros, was gazetted a lieutenant on May 7, 1757, and 
a captain on October 5, 1760. He was wounded at Louisbourg and at the Plains 
of Abraham; and he was taken prisoner at Ste. Foy. He retired on half-pay in 
1763; and he must have died before 1773, for in that year Malcolm Fraser of Murray 
Bay recovered from ‘‘Monsieur Rigauville’’ for ‘‘the executors of the late Capt. 
Alexander Campbell, 78th Regt.” the sum of £30. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (II), was gazetted an ensign on July 23, 1760, and retired on 
half-pay in 1763. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, was the youngest son of Glenlyon. He fought at Culloden 
when only a red-headed lad of fifteen, commonly known as ‘Archie Roy”. He was 
gazetted a lieutenant on January 23, 1757, and a captain on April 29, 1759; and 
he was wounded both at the Plains of Abraham and at Ste. Foy. He died in 
Scotland in 1780. An account of his life will be found in D. Campbell, The lairds 
of Glenlyon (Perth, 1886) and The book of Garth and Fortingall (Inverness, 1888). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (1), of Dunoon, and later of Barbreck, was gazetted a major of the 
78th on January 6, 1757, but ‘‘never joyned” the regiment. He was afterwards 
‘commandant of the Argyll Highlanders in Germany”’. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (II), of Ballimore, was gazetted a captain on January 9, 1757, and 
was promoted to be major on October 5, 1760. He was wounded at Ste. Foy; 
and he retired on half-pay in 1763. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (II1), was gazetted a lieutenant on December 13, 1759. General 
Stewart lists him as an ensign in 1757; but he does not so appear in the Army lists. 
He was on the strength of the regiment in 1761; but he does not appear as drawing 
half-pay after 1763. 

CHISHOLM, JOHN, was gazetted an ensign on January 17, 1757, and was promoted to be 
lieutenant on September 4, 1758. He was wounded at Ste. Foy, and in 1763 he 
retired on half-pay. 

CLEPHANE, JAMES, was a major in the Scots Brigade in Holland (Scottish Historical 
Society, XX XV, 232n.), who retired in 1756, and on January 4, 1757, was gazetted 
a major in the 78th or Fraser’s Highlanders. He was present at the capture of 
Louisbourg in September, 1758; but was “‘left sick at New York’’, and did not 
accompany the regiment on the expedition to Quebec. By 1761 he appears to 
have been struck off the strength. He was the son of Colonel William Clephane 
(‘‘brother’s son to Carslogie”’), was brother of Dr. John Clephane (for whom see 
Dictionary of national htography), and was the brother-in-law of Hugh Rose of 
Kilravock. An account of his life will be found in C. Innes (ed.), A genealogical 
deduction of the family of Rose of Kilravock (Edinburgh, Spalding Club, Publication 
no. 18, 1848), with an interesting letter from him describing the raising of Fraser’s 
Highlanders. 

CUTHBERT, JOHN, was gazetted a lieutenant on January 18, 1757, and was killed at 
Louisbourg on June 8, 1758. He was probably the ‘‘John Cuthbert, son to Castle- 
hill’, who was an ensign in the Scots Brigade in Holland in 1747. 

DouG.as, JOHN, was gazetted a lieutenant on June 18, 1757. He was wounded at the 
Plains of Abraham, and the monthly return of October 24, 1759, describes him as 
‘“‘*gone to continent for recovery of his wounds’. Malcolm Fraser says in his 
Journal that he ‘‘died of this wound soon afterwards”. 

FRASER, ALEXANDER (1), of Culduthel, commanded a fourteenth company of the 78th, 
which arrived before Quebec on September 4, 1759. He was gazetted a captain 
on September 15, 1758. He was wounded at the battle of Ste. Foy, returned to 
Scotland, and died at Beaulieside, near Inverness, on November 17,1778. Captain 
S. Fraser of Knockie, in his Collection of Highland music, describes him as ‘‘the most 
sprightly singer of Highland song known in the North”, and as one of the best 
deer-hunters and sportsmen of his day. For further details about him, see D. 
Warrand, Some Fraser pedigrees (Inverness, 1934), 165-6. 
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FRASER, ALEXANDER (II), was gazetted a lieutenant on February 12, 1757. He was 
wounded at the Plains of Abraham and at Ste. Foy, but recovered, and in the 
Army list of 1761 he appears as the second senior lieutenant in the regiment. He 
was known as ‘‘Lieut. Alexander Fraser, Senior”’; but possibly received his captaincy 
after the regiment was disbanded. He would appear to be the Captain Alexander 
Fraser, of the Garthmore family, who was the father of Simon Fraser of Ste. Anne’s 
(see W. S. Wallace, *‘Simon Fraser of Ste. Anne’s’’, Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 1934), and to have died on May 12, 1814. See also D. Warrand, 
Some Fraser pedigrees, 80-1. 

FRASER, ALEXANDER (III), was gazetted a lieutenant on July 22, 1757, and appears 
as the fifth senior lieutenant in the Army list for 1761. He was wounded at Ste. 
Foy, and was usually known as “‘Lieut. Alexander Fraser, junior’’, to distinguish 
him from Alexander Fraser (II). He may have been the “Lieut. Alexander Fraser, 
late 78th’’, who appears in “‘a roll of the freeholders of the shire of Inverness’’, 
of October 3, 1780 (see D. Warrand, Some Fraser pedigrees, 144). 

FRASER, ALEXANDER (IV), was gazetted an ensign on January 15, 1757, and a lieutenant 
on September 27, 1758. He was wounded at Ste. Foy, but was still on the strength 
of the regiment in 1763, when he retired on half-pay. He would appear to be the 
Lieutenant Alexander Fraser who remained in Canada, who acquired the seigniory 
of La Martiniére or Beauchamp in 1763, the seigniory of Vitre or Montapeine in 
1775, and the seigniory of St. Gilles or Beaurivage i in 1782; who served as a captain 
in the 84th Regiment (Royal Highland Emigrants) during the early years of the 
American Revolutionary War; and who died at St. Charles, Lower Canada, on 
April 19, 1822, ‘‘aged about seventy years”. He was a friend and correspondent 
of Nairne and Malcolm Fraser, and his daughter Jane married in 1785 Arthur 
Davidson, afterwards a judge of the court of king’s bench for the district of Mont- 
real. In 1791 he handed over his seigniory of St. Gilles or Beaurivage to his infant 
grandson, Walter Davidson, and from the latter the seigniory passed into the 
hands of a grand-daughter, ‘Jane Davidson, who married David Ross, son of the 
John Ross (q.v.) who was a volunteer with Fraser's Highlanders. The seigniory, 
I am informed, is still in the possession of the heirs of the Ross family. 

FRASER, ALEXANDER (V), was gazetted an ensign on December 13, 1759, and was 
retired on half-pay as an ensign in 1763. 

FRASER, ALEXANDER (VI), was gazetted an ensign on October 4, 1760, and was retired 
on half-pay in 1763. 

FRASER, ARCHIBALD, of Culbokie and Guisachan, was the ninth son of William Fraser 
of Culbokie, and a younger brother of John Fraser (II). He was gazetted an 
ensign on April 7, 1760; but was promoted to be a lieutenant before he was retired 
on half-pay in 1763. He was subsequently a major in the Glengarry Fencibles, 
served in Ireland during the rebellion of 1798, and died at Guisachan, Invernessshire, 
unmarried. See A. Mackenzie, History of the Frasers of Lovat (Inverness, 1896), 621. 

FRASER, HuGu (1), probably of the Foyers family, was gazetted adjutant of the 78th 
on January 12, 1757, and continued as adjutant until shortly before the regiment 
was disbanded, when he was promoted to a captaincy. 

FRASER, HUGH (IL), probably of the Foyers family, was probably gazetted an ensign 
in 1758, since he appears in Major-General Stewart's list of officers, but not in the 
Army list for 1757. He was promoted to be a lieutenant on April 29, 1760, and 
he retired on half-pay in 1763. There was a Hugh Fraser who was later a captain 
in the 84th Regiment (Royal Highland Emigrants); and this may have been 
the same. 

FRASER, JAMES (I), was gazetted quartermaster on January 12, 1757, but seems to 
have been succeeded by another quartermaster, John Fraser, on September 27, 
1758, and he by George Gordon i in 1760. In the half-pay list of 1764, however, 
the quartermaster is described as ‘‘J. Fraser’’. 

FRASER, JAMEs (I1), of Belladrum, was gazetted a lieutenant on January 4, 1757, and 
a captain shortly afterwards. He was wounded at the Plains of Abraham, and 
the monthly return of October 24, 1759, shows him as gone “‘to continent for 
recovery of his wounds’. He later commanded the Fraser Fencibles raised in 
1794, and disbanded in 1802. See D. Warrand, Some Fraser pedigrees, 15. 

FRASER, JOHN (I), was gazetted a lieutenant on January 24, 1757, and a captain on 
April 15, 1760. He retired in 1763 on half-pay. 

FRASER, JOHN (II), of Culbokie, was gazetted a lieutenant on January 30, 1757, and 
was promoted to be a captain about 1761. In 1763 he was appointed paymaster 
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of the troops in Montreal; and in 1764 he was made a judge of the court of common 
pleas at Montreal. In 1775 he became a member of the legislative council of 
Quebec, and in 1792 a member of the legislative council of Lower Canada. He 
died in December, 1795; and a memorial from his widow, stating his services, is 
in the Canadian Archives (Series Q, 75-1, p. 54). He was the uncle of Simon Fraser, 
the explorer of the Fraser river. See A. Mackenzie, A history of the Frasers of 
Lovat, 621, and A. Fraser, The clan Fraser in Canada (Toronto, 1895). 

FRASER, JOHN (IIL), of Errogie, was gazetted an ensign on January 19, 1757, and was 
promoted a lieutenant on April 22, 1759. He retired on half-pay in 1763. He was 
the nephew of General Simon Fraser, who was killed at the battle of Saratoga. 
He was known also as an authority on Highland airs, which he played and sang 
by himself; and his son was the Captain Simon Fraser, of Knockie, who published 
his celebrated Collection of Highland music in 1816. See D. Warrand, Some Fraser 
pedigrees, 111. 

FRASER, JOHN (IV), was gazetted eee on September 27, 1758, and was 
succeeded by George Gordon on April 15, 

FRASER, JOHN (V), must have been gazetted a ensign after 1761, for ‘‘Ensign John 
Fraser’ (according to the Fraser papers in the Canadian Archives) died at Murray 
Bay on June 22, 1774. He had apparently rented the seigniory of Mount 
Murray prior to his death. 

FRASER, MALCOLM (I), was gazetted an ensign on July 18, 1757, and a lieutenant on 
September 25, 1758. He was wounded at the Plains of Abraham and at Ste. Foy. 
He retired on half-pay in 1763, and settled at Murray Bay. Here he died on 
July 17, 1815. Hisson, Alexander, became a partner in the North West Company, 
and his grandson, John McLoughlin, came to be known as “‘the father of Oregon’. 
His Journal of the siege of Quebec, 1759, has been published by the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec in the second series of its Manuscripts relating to the 
early history of Canada (Quebec, 1868). For biographical details, see G. M. Wrong, 
A Canadian manor and its setgneurs (Toronto, 1908; new ed., 1926) and W. S. 
Wallace, ‘‘Notes on the family of Malcolm Fraser of Murray Bay” (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, mai, juin, 1933). 


FRASER, MALcoutM (II), was gazetted an ensign on June 18, 1758, and died of wounds 
“received at Ste. Foye” 


FRASER, ae (iI). was gazetted an ensign on July 9, 1760, and retired on half- 
pay in 176: 

FRASER, SIMON (I), eldest son of the thirteenth Lord Lovat, was gazetted lieutenant- 
colonel commandant of the 78th on January 5, 1757. He was wounded at the 
attack on the Beauport shore, and was not in command of his regiment at the 
battle of the Plains. He was present at Ste. Foy, however, and was here wounded 
asecond time. He retired on half-pay in 1763; but in 1775 he raised and commanded 
the 71st Regiment, of which he became thecolonel. Hedied in London on February 
8, 1782, having reached the rank of lieutenant-general in the British army. An 
account of his life will be found in the Dictionary of national biography and in 
A. Mackenzie, History of the Frasers of Lovat. Robert Louis Stevenson presents 
an unflattering pen-portrait of him in Catriona. 

FRASER, SIMON (11), of Inverallochy, was gazetted a captain on January 11, 1757. 
He was wounded at the Plains of Abraham, and ‘‘died soon after’’, on October 15, 
1759, unmarried. See A. Mackenzie, History of the Frasers of Lovat, 516. 

rane Stmon (III), was gazetted a lieutenant on January 8, 1757, captain-lieutenant 

n September 27, 1758, and captain on April 22, 1759. He was wounded at Ste. 
og on April 28, 1760; and in 1763 he retired on half-pay. In 1775 he raised and 
commanded a company in the 71st Regiment; and he became major in this regiment, 
with which he served in America from 1778 to 1781. In 1793 he raised another 
Highland regiment, the 133rd Foot. He became a major-general in 1795, a 
lieutenant-general in 1802, and for a time second-in-command of the forces in 
ae He died in Scotland on March 21, 1813. See Dictionary of national 

tography. 

FRASER, Simon (IV), of Balnain, was gazetted a lieutenant on February 8, 1757. He 
had been an officer in the Scots Brigade in Holland, and had been wounded at 
Bergen-op-Zoom. It is said that it was he who answered in French the challenge 
of the sentry the night before the battle of the Plains, and made him believe that 
the Highlanders were the Régiment de la Reine. He was known as ‘‘Lieut. Simon 
Fraser, junior’’, to distinguish him from Simon Fraser (III). He became a brigadier- 
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general, and died on October 8, 1777, from wounds received when in command of 
the right wing of Burgoyne’s army at the battle of Saratoga. See A. Mackenzie, 
A history of the Frasers of Lovat, 553-6, and A. Fraser, The clan Fraser in Canada, 
104-6. 

FRASER, SIMON (V), was gazetted an ensign on January 9, 1757, and a lieutenant on 
June 10, 1758. He does not appear in the Army list for 1761. 

FRASER, SIMON (V1), was gazetted an ensign on January 21, 1757, and a lieutenant on 
September 25, 1759. He does not appear in the Army list for 1761. 

FRASER, THOMAS, of Struy, was gazetted a captain on January 16, 1757, but his name 
disappears in subsequent lists, and there is no evidence that he proceeded with 
the regiment on active service. See D. Warrand, Some Fraser pedigrees, 46. 

GILcHRIST, ALEXANDER, was gazetted an ensign on September 25, 1759, anda lieutenant 
on October 4, 1760. He retired on half-pay in 1763. 

Gorpon, CosMo, was gazetted a lieutenant on July 24, 1757. He was killed at Ste. 
Foy on April 28, 1760, when in command of the light infantry company. 

GorpDon, GEORGE, was gazetted quartermaster on April 15, 1760. 

GREGORSON, ALEXANDER, of Ardtornish, was gazetted an ensign on June 10, 1758, and 
was promoted lieutenant on April 29, 1760. He was wounded at the Plains of 
Abraham, and at Ste. Foy he was slightly wounded and was taken prisoner. His 
narrow escape from death at the hands of the Indians is described in the Journal 
of Malcolm Fraser (q.v.). In 1763 he retired on half-pay. 

HENDERSON, JAMES, was gazetted an ensign on July 23, 1758, and a lieutenant on 
May 8, 1760. He retired on half-pay in 1763. 

MCALISTER, ARCHIBALD, ‘‘of the family of Loup’’, was gazetted an ensign on January 
13, 1757, and a lieutenant on July 23, 1758. He was wounded at Ste. Foy; and 
he retired on half-pay in 1763. He would appear to have been the second son of 
Charles McAlister of Loup, who is described as having “for many years com- 
manded the 35th Regiment’’. See the Rev. A. Macdonald and the Rev. A. Mac- 
donald, The clan Donald (Inverness, 1904), III, 187. 

McBEAN, DONALD, was gazetted a lieutenant on January 28, 1757, was promoted to 
be captain-lieutenant on April 29, 1760, and retired on half-pay with the rank 
of captain-lieutenant in 1763. He was wounded at Ste. Foy. 

McCuL.Locu, KENNETH, was gazetted an ensign on July 9, 1760. He was still carried 
on the strength in 1761, but does not appear in the half-pay list after 1763. 

MACDONELL, ALEXANDER, was the second son of Coll Barisdale, and a first cousin of 
John Macdonell of Scotus (‘‘Spanish John’’). With his father and elder brother, 
he was “‘out in the ’45”’; and his brother was still in prison in 1757. He was gazetted 
a lieutenant in the 78th on February 2, 1757; and he was killed at the battle of the 
Plains of Abraham on September 13, 1759. See Rev. A. Macdonald and Rev. A. 
Macdonald, The clan Donald, III, 341. 

MACDONELL, CHARLES, of Glengarry, was the fourth son of John Macdonell of Glen- 
garry. He was gazetted a lieutenant on January 19, 1757, and a captain on 
December 13, 1759. He was wounded at Ste. Foy, and was killed at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, in 1762. See the Rev. A. Macdonald and Rev. A. Macdonald, 
The clan Donald, I11, 313. 

MACDONELL, DONALD, was the second son of Clanranald. He was before 1745 an 
officer in the French army; but he took part in the rebellion, and served asa captain 
in the army of Prince Charlie. He was imprisoned, but afterwards liberated; and 
on January 12, 1757, he was gazetted a captain in the 78th. He seems to have 
been an exceptionally able officer, and was on several occasions singled out by 
Wolfe and Murray for special duties. He was killed at Ste. Foy in 1760. See the 
Rev. A. Macdonald and Rev. A. Macdonald, The dan Donald, III, 234. 

MACDONELL, HECTOR, was the fourth son of Alexander Macdonell of Boisdale, a 
brother of Clanranald. He was gazetted a lieutenant on January 27, 1757, was 
wounded in the attack on the Beauport shore, and died from wounds Teceived at 
Ste. Foy in 1760. See the Rev. A. Macdonald and the Rev. A. Macdonald, The clan 
Donald, I11, 293. 

MACDONELL, JOHN (I), was the eldest son of Lochgarry. He had been an officer in 
the French Royal Scots, and had been promoted captain in 1756; but he was 
gazetted a captain in the 78th on January 13, 1757. He was wounded at the 
Plains of Abraham, and the monthly return for October, 1759, describes him as 
having gone ‘‘to continent for recovery of his wounds’’. He was carried on the 
strength, however, and in 1763 he retired on half-pay. When the 71st Regiment 
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was raised in 1775, he was gazetted a major in the first battalion; and in 1777 he 
was gazetted lieutenant-colonel commandant of the 76th Regiment. He rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-general in the army; and he died at London in October, 
1790, unmarried. 

MACDONELL, JOHN (II), of Leek, must be distinguished from the John Macdonell of 
Leek who later came to Canada, and settled in Glengarry, and who was probably 
a cousin. He was gazetted a lieutenant on July 23, 1757, and was wounded at 
Louisbourg. He was still carried on strength in 1761, but does not appear in the 
half-pay lists after 1763. He is said to have commanded a Veteran Corps in 
alatelleads and he died at Berwick, England, in 1813, while a captain of 
invalids. See W. L. Scott, ‘‘The Macdonells of Leek, Collachie, and Aberchalder” 
(Canadian Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1934-5). 

MACDONELL, RANALD, was the son of Keppoch, who fell at the head of the Macdonell 
clan at the battle of Culloden. He was gazetted a lieutenant on January 14, 1757, 
and a captain on October 17, 1759. He was wounded “‘thro’ the knee” at the 
Plains of Abraham; and the monthly return of October 24, 1759, describes him 
as having gone ‘‘to continent for recovery of his wounds’. He retired on half-pay 
in 1763, but later became a major in the 74th Regiment. He died at Keppoch 
in a See the Rev. A. Macdonald and Rev. A. Macdonald, The clan Donald, 
III, 423. 

MACDONELL, WILLIAM, was a younger brother of Captain Donald Macdonell (q.v.), 
and was gazetted a lieutenant on January 20, 1757. The monthly return of 
November, 1759, lists him as having gone ‘‘to continent for recovery’. He became 
tacksman of Ormiclate, in South Uist; and he died there in 1779. See the Rev. A. 
Macdonald and Rev. A. Macdonald, The clan Donald, I11, 235. 

MACKENZIE, JAMES, was gazetted an ensign on May 7, 1757, and a lieutenant on 
September 25, 1758. He was wounded “‘slightly” at the Plains of Abraham; and 
he retired on half-pay in 1763. 

McLEAN, JOHN, was gazetted the regimental surgeon on January 12, 1757, and he 
continued as such until his retirement on half-pay in 1763. 

McLeop, ALEXANDER, was gazetted a lieutenant on January 11, 1757, and a captain 
on September 4, 1759. He was wounded at Ste. Foy, and he retired on halfi-pay 
in 1763. 

McLeEop, NorMAN, was gazetted an ensign on July 24, 1760, and retired on half-pay 
in 1763. 

MacNEILL, DONALD, was gazetted an ensign on July 20, 1757, and a lieutenant on 
October 17, 1758. He was wounded at Ste. Foy, and is in the Army list for 1761, 
but does not appear in the list of half-pay officers after 1763. 

MACcNEILLL, RopeERICcK, of Barra, was gazetted a lieutenant on January 20, 1757, and 
was killed at the Plains of Abraham on September 13, 1759. He was the eldest 
son of the chief of the clan Macneil, also named Roderick, on whose island of Barra 
Bonnie Prince Charlie landed in 1745. See The Macneil of Barra, The clan Macneil 
(New York, 1923). 

MACPHERSON, JOHN (1), was a younger brother of the Cluny Macpherson who headed 
the Macpherson clan in the rebellion of 1745. He was gazetted a captain on 
January 5, 1757; and he was wounded in the thigh below Beaumont, opposite 
Quebec, on July 26, 1759. His name appears in the Army list for 1760, but not 
for 1761. 

MACPHERSON, JOHN (II), was gazetted an ensign on October 5, 1760, and retired on 
half-pay in 1763. 

MACPHERSON, LACHLAN, was gazetted a lieutenant on July 9, 1760, and retired on 
half-pay in 1763. A ‘‘Lauchlan M’Pherson, junior, of Strathmashie”’ is listed in 
Lord Rosebery’s A list of persons concerned in the rebellion, as having been ‘‘an 
officer in the Rebel Army” in 1745. 

MACPHERSON, MALCOLM, was gazetted an ensign on September 4, 1759; but the 
monthly return of October 24, 1759, describes him as “‘gone to Scotland by Gen. 
Monckton’s leave’. 


MACPHERSON, ROBERT, was gazetted chaplain on January 12, 1757, and retired on 
half-pay in 1763. 


McQUEEN, JAMES, was gazetted an ensign on April 29, 1760, and retired on half-pay 
in j 
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McTAavisH, JOHN, does not appear in the Army lists, but the monthly return of October 
24, 1759, shows him as a lieutenant ‘“‘left at Louisburg with the sick’’, and he 
appears as the senior lieutenant of the battalion in the list of officers on half-pay 
after 1763. 

MENZIES, ROBERT, was gazetted an ensign on September 15, 1758, and a lieutenant 
on August 23, 1760. He was wounded at Ste. Foy, and he retired on half-pay 
in 1763. He would appear to be the Robert Menzies who was later a major in 
the 84th Regiment (Royal Highland Emigrants), and was killed in Boston harbour 
in 1776. 

Munro, HENRY, was gazetted an ensign on July 23, 1757, and a lieutenant on December 
12, 1759. He was wounded at Ste. Foy; and he was retired on half-pay in 1763. 

Murray, JAMES, was gazetted a lieutenant on September 15, 1758, and was retired 
on half-pay as a lieutenant in 1763. 

Murray, JOHN, the son of Glencarnock, was gazetted a lieutenant on February 6, 
1757, and was killed at Louisbourg. A letter written by him in New York on 
October 18, 1757, to his father in Scotland is printed in A. G. M. MacGregor, 
History of the clan Gregor (Edinburgh, 1901), 390-2. 

NAIRNE, JOHN, was gazetted a lieutenant on July 16, 1757, and was wounded at Ste. 
Foy. He was promoted captain in 1762, and retired on half-pay in 1763. He had 
formerly been an officer in the Scots Brigade in Holland. In 1761 he purchased 
from General Murray the seigniory of Murray Bay; and he spent the rest of his 
life in Canada. During the American Revolutionary War, he was a major in the 
84th Regiment (Royal Highland Emigrants). He died at Quebec on July 14, 1802. 
For a full account of his life, see G. M. Wrong, A Canadian manor and its seigneurs. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM, was gazetted an ensign on October 17, 1759, and a lieutenant 
on October 5, 1760. He was wounded at Ste. Foy. Though his name appears 
in the Army list for 1761, it does not appear in the list of half-pay officers after 1763. 

RosE, ARTHUR, of Kilravock, was gazetted a lieutenant on July 17, 1757, was wounded 
at Ste. Foy, and retired on half-pay in 1763. He had been a lieutenant in the 
Scots Brigade in Holland, but obtained a lieutenancy in the 78th through the 
influence of Major Clephane, whose sister had married Hugh Rose of Kilravock, 
Arthur Rose’s nephew. An interesting letter written by Arthur Rose in Quebec 
on July 17, 1760, to his grand-nephew in Scotland is printed in C. Innes (ed.), 
A genealogical deduction of the famtly of Rose of Kilravock, 464n. 

Ross, THomas, of Culrossie, was gazetted a captain on July 23, 1757, and was killed 
at the Plains of Abraham on September 13, 1759. 

SEToN, Sir Henry, Bart., of Abercorn and Culbeg, was gazetted a captain on July 17, 
1757, but I can find no evidence that he ever joined the regiment. His name is 
in the Army list for 1759, but not in that for 1760. 

as nee was gazetted an ensign on July 23, 1760, and retired on half-pay 
in 1763. 

STEWART, ALLAN, was gazetted an ensign on Jarnary 7, 1757, and a lieutenant on 
June 10, 1758; and he retired on halt-pay in 1763. He was the son of Alexander 
Stewart of Invernachyle, who is described in Lord Rosebery’s A list of persons 
concerned in the rebellion as ‘‘an officer in the rebel army”’ in 1745, and as having 
been wounded at Culloden. 

STEWART, CHARLES, was the son of Colonel John Roy Stewart, the commandant of 
one of the regiments in Bonnie Prince Charlie’s army at Culloden. He himself 
had been present at Culloden, and had been wounded. He was gazetted an ensign 
on September 25, 1759, and a lieutenant on July 23, 1760. He was wounded at 
Ste. Foy; and he retired on half-pay in 1763. See Major-General D. Stewart, 
Sketches . . . of the Highlanders (3rd ed., Edinburgh, 1825), I, 346n. 

a. KENNETH, was gazetted an ensign on April 29, 1760, and retired on half-pay, 
in 1763. 

WALKINSHAW, J. CRAUFURD, was gazetted captain-lieutenant on January 5, 1757, and 
captain on June 9, 1758. The monthly return of October 24, 1759, describes him 
as gone ‘‘to continent for recovery of his health’’. He does not appear in the list 
of half-pay officers after 1763. 
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NOVA SCOTIAN TRADE DURING THE WAR OF 1812! 


N 1816 an anonymous writer, ‘‘A British Traveller’, made the 
following statement in the course of his argument that the 
British West Indies should be required to obtain their timber and 
provisions from Nova Scotia and the other North American prov- 
inces rather than from the United States: 


During the late war, Halifax in Nova Scotia, the least eligible of the four provinces, 
in an agricultural point of view (except in peculiar districts), was the principal 
station of a large naval and military force, which visited it without any previous 
arrangements to increase the victualling means of the province. The town was 
also swelled by a prodigious concourse of strangers; and seven or eight hundred 
negroes, lured by the prospect of gain, landed by the fleets from the Delaware and 
Chesapeake, who proved to be a useless body of eaters, whose labours could not, 
for a considerable period, contribute to augument the stock of provisions. Yet, 
notwithstanding these extreme demands. . . there was a profusion of all the 
necessaries of life. 

Now, if an infant settlement, thinly peopled, and but partially cleared, could, 
when unprepared, issue such immense supplies,—what could it not do in ordinary 
times, if better cultivated and peopled?. . .? 


One contemporary reader at least did not accept this statement, 
for the following marginal comment, written probably by Beamish 
Murdoch,' the historian of Nova Scotia, appears in one copy of 
the British Traveller’s volume: ‘‘There was no scarcity we 
obtained all our flour & many other articles from the U. States 
and the fleet on the American coast did the same.’”’ How much 
nearer to the truth was the marginal comment than the printed 
statement will appear from the following examination of the trade 
of Nova Scotia during the War of 1812. Throughout the war the 
naval and military contractors at Halifax purchased large quanti- 
ties of goods from Americans who, in return, bought British manu- 
factures imported by Halifax merchants. The United States 
supplied the British fleet which blockaded its coasts and reduced 
its capital to ashes. For almost three years Nova Scotia was an 


'This article is a revision of an original essay which received one-half of the William 
Inglis Morse history prize from Dalhousie University in the spring of 1936. The revision 
is not extensive: some phrasings were changed and the section on the prices of general 
commodities during the war was rewritten. I should like to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Professor D. C. Harvey of the Public Archives of Nova Scotia for constructive 
criticism of the revised article. All references unless otherwise stated are from the 
official correspondence and legislative papers in the Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 

2The colontal policy of Great Britain, considered with relation to her North American 
provinces and West India possessions, by a British Traveller (London, 1816), 107. 

8The name of Beamish Murdoch, with the date 1824, appears on the fly leaf of the 
copy referred to. 
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entrepét for North American commerce, since a large part of the 
foreign trade of the United States passed through her ports. She 
re-exported American food to both Europe and Canada, so that 
it is possible that troops serving under generals as far apart as the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir George Prevost consumed supplies 
from this source. 

Established trade routes were modified during the war, in that 
goods which formerly had been carried directly from Great Britain 
and the West Indies to the United States were sent to Nova Scotia 
and forwarded from there. American products no longer were 
shipped directly to Newfoundland, Spain, and Portugal, but to 
Nova Scotia whence they resumed, in British ships, their inter- 
rupted voyage. New commercial enterprises were begun as a 
result of wartime demands. These were the importation from the 
United States of supplies for the use of his majesty’s forces in 
Nova Scotia and Canada, and the exportation to the United 
States of prize goods condemned in the vice-admiralty court at 
Halifax. 

Nova Scotia, though not suffering from scarcity, had no great 
surplus of provisions at the outbreak of war. The province had 
not, since the expulsion of the Acadians, produced food sufficient 
for its inhabitants, so that without supplies from the United States 
there was danger of a food shortage. In July, 1812, a survey of 
conditions was made: questions as to supplies were sent to the 
commanding officers of militia in the various counties. Such 
answers as have been preserved show that beef, wood, and candles 
could be procured throughout the province, but that in some 
districts flour, rice, and peas could not be purchased.’ The situa- 
tion might have become serious had not Sir John Sherbrooke, the 
lieutenant-governor of the province, reciprocated the friendly 
gesture of the people of Maine who were unsympathetic to the 
war and had decided ‘‘not to molest their Neighbours the In- 
habitants of New Brunswick’’.6 Acting on the advice of the 
council he issued this proclamation: 


Whereas every species of predatory Warfare carried on against defenceless Inhab- 
itants living on the shores of the United States contiguous to this province and 
New Brunswick car .nswer no good purpose and will greatly distress individuals. 
I have therefore thought it proper by and with the advice of His Majesty’s Council 
to order and direct all His Majesty’s Subjects under my government to abstain 


‘Vol. 59, doc. 73: Sir John C. Sherbrooke, lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, 
to Earl Bathurst, the colonial secretary, Oct. 7, 1812. 

‘Shelburne Regiment, Records 1795-1830: Answers to questions, Aug. 24, 1812. 

®Vol. 214, pp. 241, 242, 243: Minutes of council, July 3, 1812. 
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from molesting the Inhabitants living on the shores of the United States contiguous 
to this province and to New Brunswick and on no account to distress or molest 
the goods or unarmed coasting vessels belonging to the defenceless inhabitants 
on the frontiers so long as they shall abstain on their parts from any Acts of hostility 
or molestation towards the Inhabitants of this province and New Brunswick who 
are in a similar situation. It is therefore my wish and desire that the subjects 
of the United States living on the frontiers may pursue in peace their usual and 
accustomed trade and occupations without molestation so long as they shall act 
in a similar way towards the frontier inhabitants of this province and New Bruns- 
wick. I do therefore order and command all His Majesty’s subjects within my 
jurisdiction to govern themselves accordingly until further order.’ 

Sherbrooke reported to England that he considered it was in the 
best interests of the province to adopt a conciliatory policy 
towards the people of Maine, since they might supply provisions, 
which, he feared, would be wanted later.® 

Sherbrooke, as governor, had power in times of emergency to 
suspend certain of the laws of trade. He made use of it at an 
early date: on July 22, 1812, a licence was issued to Edward Perkins 
to import from any port of the United States, in any ship or vessel, 
a cargo of flour, meal, corn, or provisions of any kind, also pitch, 
tar, or turpentine.’ Such licences at the conclusion of the voyage 
were deposited with the customs, which examined the cargoes to 
ensure that no unauthorized goods were imported. On this licence 
is written, possibly by a customs officer, a certificate that the brig 
Francisco shipped at Boston, on August 21, 1812, 700 barrels of 
flour, 200 barrels of bread, 100 barrels of pork, and 130 barrels 
of beef. These items provide a suggestion as to the needs of the 
province. 

Whether or not the governor should allow a large licensed trade 
was a point to be decided. The council advised him to permit 
during the emergency the entry of salted provisions from the 
United States and to direct the collector of customs to admit 
licensed vessels until further orders.'!° This emergency continued 
until the British government, by an order-in-council of October 13, 
1812, authorized a limited trade with the United States. Only 
once did the governor on his own authority allow re-exportation 
to the United States, and this was a special case, for the British 
merchandise in question had been warehoused in Halifax since 
1811 and was owned by Americans." The council, though it did 

Ibid. 

8Vol. 59, doc. 49: Sherbrooke to Lord Liverpool, the colonial secretary, July 4, 1812. 

*Vol. 226, doc. 13: Permit from Sherbrooke to Edward Perkins, July 22, 1812. 

Vol. 214, pp. 263, 264, 265: Minutes of council, Sept. 7, 1812. 


1Jbid., pp. 268, 269, 270: Petition of Messrs. Grassie & Co. in minutes of council, 
Oct. 8, 1812. 
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approve of this specific export licence, advised against a general 
granting of such licences.” 

American vessels could not obtain clearance papers to sail to 
a British port, and if they sailed without them they would en- 
counter difficulties with the American authorities upon their 
return. Licences to call at Halifax were useless unless this 
difficulty were overcome. Vessels circumvented the restrictions 
by loading with provisions in an American port and taking out 
clearance papers for St. Bartholomew, a Swedish island in the 
West Indies," whither, after discharging cargo at Halifax, they 
sailed in ballast in order to obtain the papers necessary for return 
to the United States. The long trip, without cargo, considerably 
decreased profits and not more than half a dozen vessels went 
through this complicated process. Governor Sherbrooke desired 
to encourage the importation of food supplies, because, as he told 
the colonial secretary, provisions were scarce and expensive." 
The American shippers must have charged high prices since parts 
of their voyages were unprofitable. The governor suggested that 
prices might be reduced by allowing the importing vessels to carry 
lumber to the West Indies; and later, without authority from 
England, he issued licences permitting this practice.’® Vice- 
Admiral Warren realized that the importation of provisions was 
desirable and co-operated with Sherbrooke by countersigning the 
licences; this ensured that the vessels would not be liable to 
capture by British cruisers or privateers.’’ After the arrival in 
December of the order-in-council of October 13, 1812, there was 
no doubt as to Sherbrooke’s power to issue export licences."® 

Soon after the commencement of hostilities Governor Sher- 
brooke informed the home government that there was a dearth 

2Ibid., pp. 268, 269, 270: Minutes of council, Oct. 8, 1812. 

18]t js 190 miles east of Porto Rico and is eight square miles in area. 


ome 59, doc. 79: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Nov. 6, 1812 
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16Vol. 59, doc. 85: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Nov. 18, 1812. 

17Vol. 226, doc. 39, Sherbrooke to Vice- Admiral Warren, Nov. 21, 1812; ided., 
doc. 38, Warren to Sherbrooke, Nov. 21, 1812. 

18Vol, 214, pp. 293, 294: Minutes of council, Dec. 31, 1812. The lords of the 
committee of the council for trade and plantations were requested by the colonial 
secretary to give an opinion on the power of Lieutenant-Governor Sherbrooke to issue 
such licences as were granted before the arrival of the order-in-council of October 13. 
Earl Bathurst forwarded their findings to Nova Scotia. They were of the opinion that 
the lieutenant-governor did not have the power to grant licences to neutral vessels to 
carry British goods from Nova Scotia to the United States and lumber from Nova Scotia 
to the British West Indies. Having thus curtailed the governor’s power, they con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that the order-in-council of October 13, 1812, would 
relieve the difficulties in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. See vol. 62, doc. 66, Bathurst 


to nn Jan. 31, 1813; ibid., doc. 67, James Buller to Henry Goulburn, Jan. 9, 
1813. 
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of provisions in his province and that the United States was the 
only source of supply.!® A month later he wrote that the United 
States wanted British goods and that some Americans were trying 
to secure them from Nova Scotia. Here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to obtain specie and provisions, the demand for both of 
which was likely to increase in the province as time went on; trade 
with the United States could be encouraged by directing war 
cruisers not to molest licensed American vessels and by ordering 
the customs to admit such vessels to entry. In conclusion, he 
solicited the views of the British government.?® Whether or not 
the government was influenced by the letter has not been brought 
to light, but it did issue an order-in-council, dated October 13, 
1812, by which the ports of Halifax in Nova Scotia and of Saint 
John and St. Andrew’s in New Brunswick were opened to a 
licensed trade with those ports in the United States from which 
British ships were excluded. Any ship or vessel, unless it belonged 
to a subject of France or one of her allies, could trade in certain 
enumerated articles. Wheat, grain of any kind, bread, biscuit, 
flour, pitch, tar, and turpentine produced in the United States 
might be imported. Articles produced in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland or in the British West Indies which had been imported 
into the province in British ships might be exported, provided 
that the customs at the ports from which they were shipped could 
certify that the law was fulfilled as regards their origin and 
importation. A licence was not issued for each voyage but was 
in effect for a specified period, the licensee being allowed to use it 
for any number of vessels. 

As soon as the order of October 13 became known to Nova 
Scotian and New England merchants, a large licensed trade sprang 
up. Provisions received in Halifax from the United States were 
shipped to Spain and Portugal,” to Canada to supplement the 
food supplies of Prevost’s army,” to Newfoundland to feed the 
people and to supply the naval vessels stationed there,* and were 
used to victual the North Atlantic squadron* and to make up the 
deficiencies in Nova Scotia’s own food supply. Naval stores, 

19Vol. 59, doc. 49: Sherbrooke to Liverpool, July 4, 1812. 

20Tbid., doc. 61: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Aug. 7, 1812. 

21Vol. 355, no. 54: Copy of order-in-council, Oct. 13, 1812. 

2Vol. 59, doc. 73, Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Oct. 7, 1812; vol. 111, no. 2, p. 36, 


Sherbrooke to Wilson Croker, Aug. 15, 1813. 


%Vol. 111, p. 13 (inland letter): Sherbrooke to Admiral Keats, Newfoundland, 
July 26, 1813. 
4 Ibid 


Vol. 248, doc. 76: Memorial of Peter McNab praying for licence to import certain 
goods for the use of H.M. ships, March 2, 1813. 
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mainly pitch, tar, and turpentine, were imported from the United 
States for the use of men-of-war, privateers, merchantmen, and 
fishing vessels. It may seem strange that American food was sent 
to Canada by way of Nova Scotia, but this was due to the state 
of communications. In winter, when snow covered the ground, 
food could be carried in sleighs directly from New York state and 
Vermont to Canada, but in summer it was impossible to transport 
provisions by wagons, for the districts along the border were un- 
settled and generally either wooded or swampy. Consequently 
food had to be taken by British ships from Nova Scotia up the 
St. Lawrence river to Canada. Trade from Nova Scotia to the 
United States was extremely active. For so small a province an 
enormous volume of British merchandise and West Indian pro- 
duce* was imported by local merchants and forwarded to the 
United States. Sherbrooke in January, 1815, expressed his belief 
that British goods to the value of a million pounds sterling had 
passed through Nova Scotia,”’ but this figure needs substantiation 
to be accepted. A joint committee of the assembly and council, 
in February, 1815, estimated that the drawbacks to be allowed 
on goods re-exported in the year 1814 would total approximately 
£54,000.28 The increase in revenue receipts of the port of Halifax 
during the war period indicates the great expansion in trade.*® 


Port oF HALIFAX 


Year Revenue receipts 
SCS SCUSS eae Aeke eee euee £31,041 
Sha hkwk eka SAK eG Gael £70,338 
| Ra ne eee £93,759 
| Se ee eee £60,758 


It was contrary to the law of the United States for an American 
vessel to carry goods to a British port. American shipmasters had 
two methods to circumvent the law: they might slip stealthily 
out of port and sail without clearance papers, or they might deceive 
the customs officers as to their real destination and obtain clear- 
ance papers for some port, trade with which was not interdicted 
by the American government. It is possible that a third method 


*%Tbid., doc. 79, Richard Tremain & Co., merchants, to Sherbrooke, Oct. 28, 1813; 
vol. 226, doc. 117, Richard Tremain to Sherbrooke, Nov. 23, 1813. 

27Vol. 111, no. 33, p. 129: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Jan. 6, 1815. 

*8Vol. 226, no. 109: Report of joint committee to examine the public accounts, 
Feb. 20, 1815. 

*F. G. Butler, ‘‘Commercial relations of Nova Scotia with the United States, 
1783-1830" (unpublished M.A. thesis, P.A.N.S.), 24. 
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was used, namely corruption of the customs officials. This would 
not meet with public disapproval in New England where the war 
was unpopular. Sailing without clearance was undesirable since 
this put the vessel’s owners and the shippers in danger of prose- 
cution by the United States government. In a letter to Earl 
Bathurst the governor outlined an incident which revealed one 
method by which the deception of the American customs was 
accomplished : 


Two Americans, of the names of Plasket, and Clarke, who had obtained a license 
to import Provisions and Naval Stores into this Province, arrived here on the 3ist. 
ulto. with a cargo in the brig Despatch and have represented to me, that at the 
time they cleared the vessels out of the United States they were under the necessity 
of taking on board a few casks of Cyder, and one hundred boxes of Spermaceti 
candles, which was done by them solely with a view of concealing from the Custom 
House Officers in Massachusets [sic] the real place of the brig’s destination that 
on the arrival of the vessel in this Port, they voluntarily declared to the Officer 
of the customs who first boarded her, that these articles were on board informing 
him of the purpose for which they had been shipped, and intimating to him their 
intention, of taking them away again when the Brig returned.*° 


Notwithstanding this explanation, the local customs seized the 
cider and candles, articles not enumerated in the order-in-council 
of October 13. The intervention of the governor was necessary 
in order to have them restored to their owners. To prevent such 
inconvenient zeal on the part of the customs officials, the governor 
asked the colonial secretary to send ‘‘special instructions to the 
Collectors, for their guidance”’ in regard to the licensed trade, as a 
too strict interpretation of the revenue laws would deprive the 
province of flour and other necessaries of life,* a request to which 
Bathurst agreed.* 

The re-export of British merchandise to the United States 
presented another problem, because British vessels could not enter 
American ports and American vessels could do so safely only with 
proper clearance papers, which could not be obtained from a 
British port. A merchant outlined to Sherbrooke a method which 
had been devised to overcome the difficulty: 


A vessel sails from Halifax Loaded with dry Goods—she is met-in the Sound by 
another with a Clearance from Newport or New London to New York, or Bruns- 
wick, with the same description of Goods inserted in her clearance altho’ she sails 
in Ballast—The Goods are transferred from one vessel to the other in the Out ports 
in the Sound—The goods are carried to New York, or Brunswick from whence 
they are sent to Philadelphia & Southern States. 

*°Vol. 59, doc. 91: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Jan. 28, 1813. 


JThid 


2Vol. 111, no. 5, p. 48: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Aug. 17, 1813. 
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Thus are the Manufactures of Great Britain spread over the Continent of America 
free of duty—which is not only an injury as it affects the Revenue of that Country 
but will operate against the views of that Government in her wishes to establish 
her own Manufactories to the Injury of Great Britain— 

The people of New Haven have engaged largely in this Trade, connected with 
houses in New York—whether it proceeds from interested motives, or to Oppose 
the Measures of their Government is a matter of indifference—the effect is the 
same—and our only Crime that of selling them Goods, for Flour which we want—* 


This letter mentions some of the benefits accruing to Great Britain 
from the licensed trade, Sherbrooke estimated these benefits even 
more highly than did the merchant: 


The trade with the United States is carried on at present to a great extent and with 
much advantage to this Province. The people of the Eastern States engage in it 
more generally and with more eagerness than formerly. The trade by License 
holds out to them a prospect of advantages which has I believe had a great effect 
in drawing off their attention from War. If the whole hostile energies of the Eastern 
States had been engaged against the British North American Colonies as would 
most probably have been the case if all avenues of Trade had been cleared against 
them, I conceive that the result would have been very different from what we find 
it at the present day. In this way I think the license trade has operated more 
to our Security than an additional force of Several thousand Men.** 


Salt beef and salt pork had not been included in the order-in- 
council of October 13, 1812. Sherbrooke believed that they had 
been omitted purposely lest their importation ‘‘interfere too much 
with the Fresh Trade in these articles’’.*® They were to be had 
cheaply and in immense quantities in the eastern states and when 
a shortage developed,** the governor received numerous requests 
for licences permitting their importation. Sherbrooke suggested 
to the colonial secretary that it would be wise to allow this trade,*” 
but the lords of trade gave an adverse opinion on the ground 
“that it would be inexpedient to authorize the importation of 
Salted Beef & Pork from the United States. . . as these Articles 
can be procured in any quantities from His Majesty’s Dominions 

*Vol. 226, doc. 117: Tremain to Sherbrooke, Nov. 23, 1813. It would seem that 
the collusion of the customs officials in certain New England ports was necessary to 
carry on this illegal trade. Those at the port of New Haven appear to have been 
particularly susceptible to the appeals of the merchants for, when the New England 
coast was blockaded late in 1813, the Halifax merchants inquired whether or not the 
port of New Haven also was blockaded. The provincial secretary forwarded to one 
of the merchants the reply of Admiral Warren ‘‘who was pleased to say that the estab- 
lished Blockade including the port of New Haven. . . was a measure. . .”’ etc. (italics 
not in the original) (vol. 140, p. 531, Cogswell, provincial secretary, to Tremain, Nov. 5, 


1813; see vol. 141, p. 22, Cogswell to Messrs. Hartshorns, Boggs & Co., merchants at 
Halifax, June 11, 1814). 


34Vol. 111, no. 5, p. 48: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Aug. 17, 1813. 
%Vol. 111, p. 13 (inland letter): Sherbrooke to Keats, July 26, 1813. 
%Thid 


s7Vol. 111, no. 14, p. 62: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Sept. 23, 1813. 
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in Europe’’.*® This they qualified later by saying that there 
might be importation of these articles for the use of the garrison 
and navy.*® 

The imperial government expanded the export trade to the 
United States by issuing an order-in-council, dated July 15, 1813, 
allowing the export of gypsum by licence, and another on No- 
vember 2, 1813, extending the privilege to prize goods condemned 
in a British vice-admiralty court. In September of that year 
certain Halifax merchants had petitioned the governor to allow 
the export of prize goods to the United States, informing him 
that they had purchased large quantities with the expectation of 
exporting them but “that a vessel had lately been seized on account 
of having such articles on board although she was partly loaded 
with British Merchandise and was for such merchandise furnished 
with an express Licence from His Excellency and Clearance from 
the Custom house’’.‘e The council considered the petition and 
was of the opinion that, since a duty had been paid on the prize 
goods, they had become British and accordingly came under the 
order of October 13, 1812. Sherbrooke, however, believing that 
he did not have the power to license this exportation, forwarded 
the petition with an extract from the council’s minutes to England 
for advice." The lords of trade upheld his interpretation that the 
order of October 13 did not include prize goods but, since the 
export of these undoubtedly would increase their value and so 
encourage naval captures, they said they would arrange that an 
order-in-council be passed to allow this trade by licence and 
directed Sherbrooke to continue to issue licences until such time 
as the other reached him.” 

It is an interesting digression to note how American shippers 
made use of British licences for their own ends. An American 
vessel, the OEconomy, was boarded by the famous Nova Scotian 
privateer Liverpool Packet and, being without a licence, was taken 
as a prize. When the case was heard in the vice-admiralty court 


38Vol. 62, doc. 89: Thomas Lack to Henry Goulburn, Oct. 20, 1813. 

**7bid., doc. 95: Bathurst to Sherbrooke, Jan. 15, 1814. Forty-one barrels of beef 
and pork had been imported into Nova Scotia during the year 1813 to supply the 
imperial forces (see ibid., doc. 96: Lack to Goulburn, Dec. 29, 1813). There is evidence 
that there was further importation of these articles in 1814 (see vol. 214, pp. 379, 380: 
Petition of John Moody in minutes of council, Feb. 5, 1814). 

“Vol. 214, pp. 355, 356, 357: Minutes of council, Sept. 7, 1813. 

41Vol. 111, no. 8, p. 54: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Sept. 8, 1813. 

“Vol. 62, doc. 86: Bathurst to Sherbrooke, Oct. 29, 1818. Later Bathurst warned 
Sherbrooke that military and naval stores could not be exported even though they 
might have been captured and condemned in a vice-admiralty court (ibid., doc. 92: 
Bathurst to Sherbrooke, Jan. 1, 1814). 
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at Halifax, the master of the vessel, who in the meantime had 
visited Boston, produced a licence. The claim was advanced 
before the court that the vessel had been destined to Boston and 
not to Halifax and therefore was lawful prize. The Acadian 
recorder which reported the case in full made this comment: 


It is well known that the Northern States of America are supplied with the articles 
which compose this [the OEconomy’'s] cargo from the Southern ports. Licences 
for importing them into Halifax, would afford a complete protection to this coasting 
trade, from British cruisers, because the voyages in both cases, are always in a 
Northern direction, which might suit either destination. That they are employed 
to cover the coasting trade of the U. States, or for other fraudulent purposes, is 
evident, because of above one hundred licences which have been granted within 
the last eight months, not more than twenty have found their way, with cargoes 
of corn and provisions into the port of Halifax.‘ 


The prices of general commodities rose noticeably but not 
phenomenally during the war. Since December, 1807, the prices 
of American goods had been high in Nova Scotia due to the 
commercial warfare between the United States and Great Britain 
between 1807 and 1812. When war broke out, the demand 
increased and prices rose still further. Flour, which was selling 
at forty shillings a barrel in 1803 and which rose to seventy-five 
shillings during the first year of the embargo, sold as high as one 
hundred shillings and never lower than eighty-five shillings during 
the war. By the summer of 1816, when the post-war decline had 
stopped, flour could be purchased in Halifax for forty-five shillings 
a barrel. The peak of prices of American commodities was 
reached during 1814 when the supply was diminished by the 
blockade of the American coast and the demand was increased by 
the enlargement of the British military and naval establishments 
in Nova Scotia. Wartime demand also brought about an increase 
in the prices of local and West Indian goods, but as there was no 
special problem regarding the supply of these the increase was 
not large. 

The rise in prices is demonstrated by the following incident. 
The imperial parliament, in 1812, had voted £3,000 for the erection 
at Halifax of a residence for the naval commander-in-chief of the 
North Atlantic station, but by 1814, due to the high prices of local 
goods, the sum was insufficient for the purpose. At the suggestion 
of Admiral Griffith, Sherbrooke asked the assembly of Nova Scotia 
to supplement the grant to bring the building fund to the necessary 
total. He explained ‘‘that the great rise in prices of all building 


* Acadian recorder, March 27, 1813. 
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materials has rendered it [the £3,000] so inadequate that the 
Rear Admiral assures me neither the Commander-in-Chief nor the 
Commissioner would feel authorized to commence the work’’.“4 
The assembly voted £1,500. 

In 1813 the British navy began to tighten its blockade of the 
United States and by the autumn of that year the coast from 
Maine to Florida was sealed to shipping. This had immediate 
repercussions in Nova Scotia. Merchants who had imported large 
quantities of British goods for export to the United States peti- 
tioned Sherbrooke complaining that Admiral Cochrane refused to 
allow licensed vessels to approach the American coast and urging 
that this interference with the licensed trade would inflict a serious 
injury on the province.*® The governor took up the cause and 
forwarded to England the merchants’ petitions, but the imperial 
government would do nothing. It regretted that Nova Scotia 
suffered, but Cochrane was in command and it would not interfere 
with his orders. The decision was defended justly enough on 
grounds of international propriety, it being pointed out that the 
authorizing of a licensed trade to British subjects while the coast 
was blockaded would “‘have the effect of debarring Neutral Nations 
from a Trade which was at the same time carried on by one of the 
Belligerents’’.*” 

The finding of a new trade route between Nova Scotia and the 
United States was necessary and, in this, Bluenose and Yankee 
ingenuity was exhibited. The British had occupied a part of 
Maine and by proclamation had opened to trade the port of 
Castine in the conquered territory.** Advantage was taken of 
this. British merchandise, imported to Halifax apparently by 
British merchants but whose real owners, the governor had reason 
to believe, were Americans, was taken by various routes into the 
occupied section of Maine from which it was introduced into the 
United States. Some was carried by wagons from Halifax to 
Windsor and then by boat to New Brunswick or Castine, while 
other merchandise was shipped directly from Halifax. To obtain 
licences to transfer goods from New Brunswick to the occupied 


44Vol. 288, no. 96: Address of lieutenant-governor to assembly, Feb. 28, 1814. 

“Beamish Murdoch, History of Nova-Scotia or Acadie (Halifax, 1867), III, 363. 

46Vol. 248, doc. 79, Richard Tremain & Co., to Sherbrooke, Oct. 28, 1813; vol. 226, 
doc. 117, Tremain to Sherbrooke, Nov. 23, 1813; vol. 214, pp. 379, 380, Minutes of 
council, Feb. 5, 1814; vol. 111, no. 25, p. 89, Sherbrooke to Bathurst, June 1, 1814; 
vol. 141, p. 22, Cogswell to Messrs. Hartshorns, Boggs & Co., June 11, 1814. 

47Vol. 62, doc. 121: Bathurst to Sherbrooke, July 15, 1814. 

48Vol. 111, no. 29, p. 105, Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Sept. 23, 1814; vol. 385, no. 10, 
Original proclamation signed by Sherbrooke and Rear Admiral Griffith, Sept. 21, 1814. 
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territory was a simple matter. The governor commented: “I 
must in justice to the persons concerned in their speculations 
observe that as far as I have been able to learn these importations 
have not been accompanied with any Circumstances of fraud or 
concealment calculated to injure His Majesty’s Revenue.’’*? The 
stringent blockade during 1814 diverted trade through New 
Brunswick as this table shows:*° 


VESSELS ENTERING HALIFAX FROM NEW BRUNSWICK 


Number 
Year of vessels 
BIO Sack a sha assis wis wine Lab enka 80 
Ru Ain ot cuskGeh akabaerns 98 
I ahh aie eee OS eat car 35 
her de ass tn acnie yout oi 89 


A table of the numbers of American vessels entering and leaving 


the port of Halifax reveals the effects both of the issuing of licences 
and of the blockade :*! 


Port oF HALIFAX 
American vessels 


Year Entering Leaving 
MORES wiki psa bee Sodas eo aes 0 

i SiekcanenhenaeeeeeeEeR 42 35 
Sanne KGa pe baswannesNne 107 93 
Assia mage essa sienna 28 34 
PD cco ciate ARG eusaei wun 0 0 


Early in 1814 Sherbrooke reported to England that many 
applications had been made to him for licences to import specie 
from the United States: 


As the commercial intercourse under licences between this Province and the United 
States is almost entirely discontinued, I think the importation of Specie would be 
attended with advantage. The discount upon Bills would become less & Govern- 
ment would probably be supplied with such sums as the public service might 
require upon much better terms than could be obtained since the commencement 


of Hostilities.™ 

A reply was received from Bathurst in April informing Sherbrooke 
that he was “‘at liberty to issue Licences for the importation of 
specie into the port of Halifax from the territories of the United 


4°Vol. 111, no. 33, p. 129: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Jan. 6, 1815. 
5°Butler, ‘“Commercial relations of Nova Scotia’’, 21. 
‘!Appendix of Proceedings of the general assembly upon the convention, concluded 
_ between his majesty and the United States of America (Halifax, 1819). Quoted in Butler, 
“‘Commercial relations of Nova Scotia’’, 22. 
Vol. 111, no, 22, p. 80: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Feb. 11, 1814. 
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States’. This letter Sherbrooke forwarded to Rear-Admiral 
Griffith with the request that he would give such orders as might 
facilitate the importation.** An explanation for this trade may be 
that, while British manufactures were entering the United States 
in spite of the blockade, the exportation of flour, provisions, and 
naval stores from that country practically had ceased; American 
merchants being thus unable to settle their debts in kind were now 
forced to pay in coin, and Nova Scotian shippers were anxious that 
they should be permitted to pay. 

Though there was an enormous trade through Nova Scotia 
during the war, it must not be thought that the navigation laws 
were disregarded. With the exception of the trade expressly 
allowed by order-in-council, they were enforced as rigidly as ever, 
Bathurst cautioned Sherbrooke: ‘‘Nothing short of an urgent 
necessity, in which the safety of the Colony may be implicated, 
and so immediate as not to allow a reference home, will justify 
him [the governor] in the violation of the law.’ Before the 
governor would issue a licence to import onions from the United 
States, he had to be assured by the naval officer commanding that 
such importation was for the good of his majesty’s service. Yet 
the navy was not always favoured thus, for, when permission to 
import tobacco was sought with the plea that the British tars 
had need of it, the governor, acting on the advice of the council, 
refused to grant a licence on the ground that tobacco could be 
imported legally from the United States into Bermuda and that 
the naval purveyor could obtain his supplies thence.*’ 

The rigidity of the laws of trade is emphasized further by the 
following incident resulting from the blockade of the American 
coast. A number of neutral vessels which had sailed for the 
United States from Europe, on being informed that American 
ports were closed, proceeded to Halifax to wait until the owners 
could be informed of their plight. Wishing to return home, the 
captains solicited the permission of the governor to sell parts of 
their cargoes to enable them to make needed repairs and to buy 
provisions. The articles to be sold were lemons and salt; the 
former, being ripe, would spoil before the vessels could reach 
Europe and the latter was much needed in the province for the 


Vol. 62, doc. 114: Bathurst to Sherbrooke, April 12, 1814. 
54Vol. 111, p. 86 (inland letter): Sherbrooke to Griffith, May 25, 1814. 
Vol. 62, doc. 94: Circular letter, Bathurst to Sherbrooke, Jan. 14, 1814. 
56Vol. 248, doc. 76, Memorial Peter McNab to Sherbrooke, March 2, 1813; vol, 111, 
no. 17, p. 65, Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Oct. 18, 1813. 
57Vol. 111, p. 82 (inland letter): Sherbrooke to Griffith, May 5, 1814. 
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use of fisheries. The governor feeling, however, that he had no 
power to make a decision, referred the case to the council. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to report on the quantities of pro- 
visions on board each vessel, the quantities needed to return home, 
the amount of repairs necessary, the probable value of the materials 
needed for these, and lastly what part of the cargoes could be sold 
with the least prejudice to British commerce and to the best 
interests of the foreign owners. Meanwhile, the council directed 
that the vessels were to be anchored in an unfrequented part of 
the harbour under the custody of the customs, and a wharf was 
to be appointed for their use in case any should require to dock.*® 
Thirty-four Halifax merchants aided the neutral captains by 
addressing a petition to the governor, praying him to allow the 
sale of the salt on the foreign vessels, since British salt was not 
to be had in any quantity and the amount on these vessels would 
be insufficient to injure the regular importers of salt and in addition 
would benefit the fisheries.°® After all this procedure, the council 
advised the governor to allow the sale of the lemons and salt.*° 
During the war the merchants of Halifax, acting through the 
local committee of trade, were energetic in promoting their 
common interests. The committee during the first year kept two 
objects in view: the protection of the coasts and the securing of 
convoys.® Later its interests turned to the peace treaty which 
would close the war. A petition was sent to the colonial secretary 
asking that the treaty should prohibit American trade with the 
British West Indies, should forbid French and American fishermen 
to pursue their calling along the shores of Nova Scotia, and should 
settle the disputed international boundary line in Passamaquoddy 
bay in favour of Great Britain.*® The council and assembly 
adopted a joint address to the prince regent of much the same 
purport as the petition of the committee. The province’s agent 
in London, S. B. Morland, brought the joint address to the 
attention of the British ministry, and the foreign office replied 
vaguely that the interests of Nova Scotia would “‘not be over- 


58Vol. 214, pp. 429, 430, Minutes of council, July 9, 1814; ibid., pp. 433, 434, July 
14, 1814. 

5°Vol. 226, doc. 135: Copy of petition (undated). 

®°Vol. 214, pp. 433, 434: Minutes of council, July 14, 1814. 

61Vol. 304, no. 61: Sabatier to Wilkins, Feb. 22, 1813. 

®Jbid., no. 66, Copy of petition, Oct. 8, 1813; vol. 226, doc. 82, Sabatier to Sher- 
brooke, Nov. 8, 1813; vol. 111, no. 21, p. 72, Sherbrooke to Bathurst, Nov. 9, 1813. 

Vol. 304, no. 60, Petition of assembly to prince regent, Feb. 24, 1814; tbid., no. 81, 
Report of committee of house on joint action with council, March 5, 1814; vol. 305, 
no. 12, S. B. Morland, province’s agent in London, to Chief Justice Blowers, president 
of the council, and L. M. Wilkins, speaker of the assembly, April 7, 1814. 
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looked’’.“* Morland believed that the wishes of the province in 
regard to the fisheries and the boundary question would be granted, 
but he was doubtful about the West Indian t rade since conflicting 
interests might operate against Nova Scotia’s desires.” The peace 
of Ghent did not settle these questions. It was the task of future 
treaties and conventions to arrange such details. 

The knowledge that the president of the United States had 
approved the treaty of Ghent reached Nova Scotia through an 
unofficial source early in March, 1815. Immediately the prin- 
cipal merchants of Halifax petitioned Lieutenant-Governor Sher- 
brooke for permission to export to the United States certain 
products of the British North American colonies and British 
manufactured goods, prize goods, and produce of the British West 
Indies legally imported into the province.*” Sherbrooke asked 
the advice of the council which, being certain of the establishment 
of peace though the official communication from the British 
government had not arrived,*®* advised the issuing of a proclamation 
allowing the export of such goods, the property of British subjects, 
in British ships owned and operated according to law.®® This 
proclamation, dated March 4, 1815, later received the approval 
of the committee of the privy council for trade.7° Thus the 
commerce of Nova Scotia resumed its pre-war course while 
negotiations proceeded between Great Britain and the United 
States regarding a more permanent arrangement. 


WALTER RONALD Copp 


Vol. 305, no. 13: Morland to Blowers and Wilkins, July 8, 1814. 

% Ibid. 

**The treaty was signed at Ghent on December 24, 1814. 

87Vol. 214, pp. 464, 465, 466: Minutes of council, March 4, 1815. 

®6On March 15, 1815, the governor received official notification of the conclusion 
of the treaty (vol. 288, no. 107, Message of Sherbrooke to council, March 15, 1815; 
vol. 305, no. 28, Message of Sherbrooke to assembly, March 15, 1815). 

Vol. 124, pp. 464, 465, 466, Minutes = ns March 4, 1814; vol. 111, no. 34, 
p. 134, Sherbrooke to Bathurst, March 7, 

Vol, 63, doc. 5: Bathurst to ae = 10, 1815. 








DID DUNCAN M’GILLIVRAY AND DAVID THOMPSON 
CROSS THE ROCKIES IN 1801? 


R. J. B. TyRRELv’s article on “David Thompson and the 

Columbia river’! demonstrates the value of the CANADIAN 
HIsTORICAL REVIEW as a forum in which obscure episodes of Cana- 
dian history can be discussed, and true findings reached, where 
possible. 

My article, which Mr. Tyrrell discussed, was an attempt to get 
away from the habit which has hitherto prevailed of treating Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Duncan M’Gillivray, Simon Fraser, and 
David Thompson as isolated individuals, and rather to indicate 
their place in the policy of the North West Company summed up 
in the phrase ‘‘the Columbian enterprise’. The part to which Mr. 
Tyrrell takes exception was incidental. I briefly indicated that 
there were grounds for believing that M’Gillivray and Thompson 
crossed the Rockies in 1801. Conscious that the argument was 
inferential, I closed with the cautious phrase: ‘‘If these conclu- 
sions are correct... .” 

That Mr. Tyrrell should take a different view is reason for a 
careful re-examination of one’s conclusions, for he may be justly 
considered the doyen of the historians of the west. Not only did he 
go over the ground in his.early days as a surveyor, but his interest 
in the history of the region was so keen that he went out of his way 
to determine the sites of a large number of the fur-trade posts, 
whose positions, in all probability, would otherwise be unknown 
to-day. Moreover, he has edited for the Champlain Society the 
journals and documents of Samuel Hearne, of David Thompson, 
and of Philip Turnor with a perception and an authority which only 
a surveyor by profession, and one endowed with great judgment, 
could have done. He has thereby put the history of the north-west 
on a high plane. The esteem in which I have held Mr. Tyrrell’s 
work for now many years forces me to reconsider my conclusion, 
but it must not be allowed to lead me to be untrue to my own judg- 
ment, and to the facts as I see them. 

It is not in dispute that Duncan M’Gillivray went to Rocky 
Mountain House in the autumn of 1800 ‘‘to prepare to cross the 
mountain’’; that he made two journeys in the late autumn, one 
into the valley of the Athabaska river, and the other to the mouth 

1Mr. Tyrrell’s article, printed in the last issue of this journal, March, 1937, was a 
comment on an article by Professor Morton, ‘‘The North-West Company’s Columbian 
enterprise and David Thompson”’, printed in the issue of September, 1936. The Sep- 


tember issue also contained an article by Mr. W. M. Stewart on ‘‘David Thompson's 
surveys in the North-West’”’. 
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of White Man’s pass, presumably reaching out for a route crossing 
the mountains; and that, Duncan being rheumatic, Hughes and 
Thompson made the planned attempt to cross the Rockies in the 
spring of 1801 and failed, returning to Rocky Mountain House on 
June 30. It was the tracing on Thompson’s map of that tributary 
of the Kootenay river which rises near White Man’s pass which 
suggested to me that a second attempt had succeeded and that 
Thompson, presumably with M’Gillivray, had crossed the Rockies 
into the valley of ‘‘McGillivray’s River’’, the Kootenay, in 1801. 
I believed, as Mr. Tyrrell seems to agree, that he was not on record 
as being on the tributary indicated at any other time. 

To show that there was no such second attempt, Mr. Tyrrell 
produces out of his rich treasure of Thompson documents Thomp- 
son’s own annalistic summary of his life, from which a second 
voyage in 1801 is omitted, and he argues that this is conclusive. 
But this sketch of his life by Thompson, which appears to have been 
written years afterwards, is a mere summary. It is unwise, there- 
fore, to assume, as Mr. Tyrrell does, that it is all-inclusive. The 
unwisdom of Mr. Tyrrell’s inference is proved by a letter from 
Thompson’s own pen, likewise autobiographical, in which he tells 
Sir James Alexander, of the Royal Engineers’ office, Montreal, 
under date of May 9, 1845 (that is during the Oregon crisis) of his 
doings in the Oregon region: 

In 1801 the northwest company determined to extend their Fur Trade to the 
west side of the Rocky Mountains, and if possible to the Pacific Ocean; this expe- 
dition was intrusted to me, and I crossed the Mountains to the head waters of 
McGillivray’s [the Kootenay] River; but an overwhelming force of the eastern 
Indians obliged me to retreat a most desperate retreat of six days for they dreaded 
the western Indians being furnished with Arms and Ammunition. 

The report of my attempt and defeat, soon reached Washington and in 1804 
the Executive of the U. States organized a plan of discovery, to be conducted by 
Captain Lewis and Clarke.? 

Sir Alexander added a note at the end of the letter, apparently for 
the governor-general’s eye: ‘‘I lent Mr. D. Thompson Falconer’s 
Pamphlet on the Oregon and requested him to make notes on it, 
as he was the first to visit it [the Oregon] from the east side of the 
rocky Mountains in 1801."" These documents in the foreign office, 
London, prove that there was a successful crossing of the Rockies 
in 1801, at least by David Thompson. It may be somewhat hazar- 
dous to conclude that Thompson’s meeting with the Kootenais the 
autumn before issued in his meeting a considerable gathering of 
the tribes of McGillivray’s river before the Piegans came down on 
him and forced him to retreat, but this would explain his apparent 
*Report of the Archives of British Columbia, 1913, 123. 
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acquaintance with some of the Indians, the Flat Bows in particu- 
lar, when he crossed the mountains in 1807. Thompson returned 
to Rocky Mountain House (by what route is not specified) in time 
to leave for Fort Augustus on August 30. So much for Thompson’s 
doings. What of Duncan M’Gillivray’s? 

That M’Gillivray participated in some way in the crossing of 
the Rockies in 1801 suggested itself to me, not so much because 
the M’Gillivray name was given to the Kootenay river and lake 
as because it was given to the portage of a mile and a half between 
the upper Columbian lake and the Kootenay. I could imagine that 
M’Gillivray might be honoured by Thompson’s giving his name to 
a considerable river and lake, but I could not see how any honour 
could be conferred on the man by naming a portage after him. I 
inferred that M’Gillivray had crossed the mountains and discov- 
ered this carrying-place, and that it was afterwards signalized as 
his portage. To prove that Duncan did not cross the mountains, 
Mr. Tyrrell relies on the statement in Thompson’s annalistic sum- 
mary that M’Gillivray went down with the furs (to Grand Portage) 
in 1801. This would be decisive if there were no definite and trust- 
worthy evidence indicating the contrary. 

In contradiction of this statement of Thompson’s there is evi- 
dence that bears great weight. In 1843, Sir George Simpson saw 
Thompson, apparently hoping to get some documentary evidence 
that British subjects crossed the Rockies into the Oregon before 
the Americans Lewis and Clark. Thompson had no documents to 
give, and, for some reason was so uncommunicative that Simpson, 
in his severe style, described him asin “his dotage”’: “‘. . . although 
he & McGillivray were in the mountains in 1802/3, when McGil- 
livray’s river was named, I cannot find beyond a doubt that they 
were actually across the mountains.’’"* How the two men could 
have named McGillivray’s river, which is in the Pacific slope, with- 
out having crossed the mountains does not appear: Simpson’s 
statement must, of course, in spite of his date “‘1802/3’’, refer to 
the expedition of 1801 already mentioned, when Thompson was on 
the upper waters of McGillivray’s river and when it would receive 
its name (and probably also McGillivray’s portage). It proves 
that M’Gillivray was with Thompson, at least for a part of Thomp- 
son’s voyage, and not at Grand Portage. 

Strictly contemporary evidence and to the same effect is the 
statement of Sir Alexander Mackenzie,‘ written when first news 


3Sir George Simpson to Archibald Barclay, secretary of the H.B.C. in London, 
Lachine, Dec. 21, 1843; quoted by the kind permission of the Governor and Committee. 

‘Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, vol. 293, p. 225: Sir Alexander Mackenzie to 
John Sullivan, Oct. 25, 1802. Printed in Report of the Public Archives of Canada, 1892, 
150. 
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would reach Montreal, and doubtless based on information from 
the servants of his (the XY) company wintering on the upper 
Saskatchewan or from the agent returned from the rendezvous, 
who would have seen M’Gillivray had he been at Grand Portage. 
In spite of some confusion it is very explicit. There had been an 
attempt to reach the Columbia‘‘b y one of the partners of the Old 
Company ...in which he failed through ill-health’. Manifestly 
M’Gillivray is meant, but we know that the attempt was made by 
Hughes, then a partner, along with David Thompson a clerk, 
M’Gillivray being unwell. ‘‘A second attempt has been made by 
another partner [my italics]... with no better success’, and the 
astronomer (Thompson) was with both parties: ‘I have been 
credibly informed that the Astronomer who went with both expe- 
ditions declares positively that the object is not impracticable.” 
This Thompson could not very well have done unless he had been, 
as it has been seen he was, across the mountains. As M’Gillivray 
was the only partner at Rocky Mountain House other than Hughes, 
the second attempt made by a second partner must have been his, 
as Simpson’s statement indicates. Mr. Tyrrell’s argument that 
one of the attempts spoken of was one of M’Gillivray’s journeys of 
the autumn before falls to the ground in view of Thompson’s reach- 
ing McGillivray’s river in 1801, and of Duncan’s being with him 
at the naming of the river. 

Failing all information as to the ground covered by M’Gillivray, 
I argued that the place-names, as above, offered an indication of 
his course, and that the name ‘‘McGillivray’s Rock’”’ in Athabaska 
pass seemed to indicate that he crossed the Rockies at that point 
also. Here Mr. Tyrrell is not as fair to the reader as I was. I gave 
all the evidence about McGillivray’s rock: that the first reference 
to it (by Gabriel Franchére in 1814) runs that the name was given 
for ‘‘a partner of the North West Company”’, and that it was only 
ascribed to William M’Gillivray sixteen years after Duncan’s death 
and when William was the most conspicuous figure in the company. 

Mr. Tyrrell, out of his incomparable knowledge of the terrain, 
calls attention to the impossibility of M’Gillivray’s covering this 
wide area in the shaggy country of the Rockies and being back at 
Rocky Mountain House by August 30. But this assumes that he 
returned with Thompson—an assumption not justified in the ab- 
sence of all evidence. If M’Gillivray had been able to break away 
from Thompson’s party, he might not have returned until well on 
in the autumn, when he would have had ample time to cover the 
ground. Certainly Lieutenant-Governor Milnes’s letter of Sep- 
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tember 9, 1803,5 introducing a ‘Mr. McGillivray’’ to the colonial 
office in London, who would show a chart of the country explored, 
suggests a wider area covered than Thompson’s upper waters of 
McGillivray’s river: ‘‘. . . he will also have the honor to lay before 
you a complete Chart of the Indian Country which has been ex- 
plored [by the North West Company] in following up the spirited 
Enterprize that was undertaken a few years since by Sir Alexander 
McKenzie.” Mr. Tyrrell asserts that this has to do with the two 
routes mentioned in the previous two paragraphs of the letter, and 
has ‘‘nothing to do with the mountains’. But it is not so simple 
as that. The preceding paragraph runs that the Mackenzie (XY) 
Company had ‘‘opened a Communication by cutting a Road nearly 
in a parallel Line with the Canal that has been made by the old 
Company”. By what alchemy can the Mackenzie Company’s 
making a trail (following up the spirited enterprise of the North 
West Company in cutting a canal to avoid the falls at the Sault 
Ste. Marie) be transformed into an exploration of the North West 
Company “following up the spirited enterprise of Sir Alexander 
McKenzie”’, of which a chart was made to show the country ex- 
plored? The first paragraph refers to the opening up of the route 
westward from Kaministikwia, at the later Fort William, towards 
Rainy lake, thus giving the North West Company a water-way 
“through the British territory’. Sir Alexander Mackenzie had 
nothing whatever to do with this, but it was Roderick Mackenzie 
who traced out this, the old French route, in 1797. If Milnes made 
a mistake and really meant Roderick Mackenzie, his three para- 
graphs might be considered as all on one subject. But let the ‘Sir 
Alexander McKenzie” stand, as Mr. Tyrrell lets it stand rightly, 
and each paragraph must be taken as dealing with a separate sub- 
ject, and the third with the all-important phrase must be taken as 
applying to nothing but an exploration—an extensive exploration 
—across the Rockies. 

Mr. Tyrrell is at pains to show that Duncan M’Gillivray, so far 
from being across the Rockies in the summer of 1801, was at Grand 
Portage. He avoids the testimony of the ‘‘Minutes of the North 
West Company’”® which show that he did not sign the document 
of June 30, 1801, which was adopted at the rendezvous, by arguing 
that Duncan may have arrived late. But this is to misapprehend 
the nature of the documents which compose the minutes. They are 
not minutes in the ordinary sense, but contracts to which the part- 
ners appended their signatures. It may be taken as certain that 


5O, vol. 92, p. 283: Lieutenant-Governor Milnes to John Sullivan. 
®In the Public Archives of Canada; printed in Documents relating to the North-West 
Company ed. by W. S. Wallace (Toronto, Champlain Society, 1934), 259. 
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even if Duncan had arrived after June 30, he would have added his 
signature. 

The testimony drawn from the ‘Autobiographical notes’’ of 
John McDonald of Garth’ is valueless, for the notes are replete 
with inaccuracies. They place Duncan at Fort Augustus in the 
winter of 1800-1, when he appears to have been at Rocky Moun- 
tain House. Worse still, they assert that this last post was built 
in 1802, when the date is 1799. 

The passage quoted by Mr. Tyrrell from Selkirk, telling of the 
clash between M’Gillivray and Rousseau’s man Hervieu at Grand 
Portage, said to have taken place in the summer of 1801, gave me 
much thought. In view of its being written some fifteen years after 
the event and of occasional inaccuracies on Selkirk’s part, and in 
view of M’Gillivray’s name not appearing in the minutes of the 
company in 1801, indicating his absence, I set it aside in favour 
of Sir Alexander’s statement as above, and of Lieutenant-Governor 
Milnes’s testimony in an official document written within a twelve- 
month after the news of the expedition across the Rockies would 
have reached Montreal, and written, too, under the direct inspira- 
tion of the North West Company. 

Mr. Tyrrell argues from documents in the Archives of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company that M’Gillivray ‘“‘the Robber’’ is Duncan, 
and therefore that Duncan was at Cumberland House in the 
autumn of 1801 and not in the region of the Rockies. Unfortun- 
ately, there were three M’Gillivrays in the employ of the North 
West Company from 1796, the additional two being Duncan’s 
cousins John and another Duncan.® This makes it very difficult to 
be sure that one’s interpretation of the statements is right. On the 
face of it, the passage quoted to the effect that M’Gillivray had 
seized the furs of Indians and that William Tomison sent Pruden 
“to inform Duncan McGillivray that he had robbed the Indians’, 
so far from proving that M’Gillivray ‘‘the Robber’’ was Duncan, 
seems to indicate that Tomison reported the depredation of 
M’Gillivray the Robber to Duncan his senior. Further evidence 
that there was a M’Gillivray other than Duncan at Cumberland 
lake seems to be given in a letter from Joseph Howse to William 
Tomison, dated Cumberland House, August 9, 1799. The refer- 

7Printed in L. R. Masson’s Les bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (2 vols., 
Quebec, 1889-90). Photostat copies of the original in the possession of Mr. Tyrrell and 
in the University of Toronto Library. 


®See W. S. Wallace, ‘‘Biographical dictionary of the nor’ westers” (Documents relating 
to the North-West Company, 469-70). 
*Quoted by the kind permission of the Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s 


Bay Company. MHowse’s letter is engrossed in the journal of Edmonton House of 
Aug. 18, 1799. 
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ence is to some men under Howse, who refused to go to the house 
planned to be built on the upper Saskatchewan that summer: 

An Application on their part to Mr. McGillivray to enter into their company 

is an occurance too that has its weight with me notwithstanding Mr. McGillivray’s 
polite Compliance with my wishes that he would decline engaging them till the 
arrival of the Gentlemen of the North West Company. Having too great reason 
to think (from the conversation I had with Mr. McGillivray) that their Service 
would be readily accepted, I take this opportunity of sending them off in the 
interim. 
One cannot be very sure, but the more natural interpretation is 
that this M’Gillivray was at the North West Company’s Cumber- 
land House in the summer of 1799, and that being an underling he 
did not feel free to take the Englishmen into his service; he there- 
fore accepted Howse’s suggestion not to do so till the arrival of 
the proprietors from Grand Portage. In August, 1799, Duncan 
must have been at Grand Portage on his way to Montreal, where 
he became a member of the Beaver Club. 

The journals of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Nelson House 
show that John M’Gillivray’s wintering quarters stood on the 
Churchill river a furlong below that post. On October 5, 1801, 
he arrived and reported that he had seen William Tomison at 
Cumberland House.'® Tomison reported meeting a Canadian 
canoe before his arrival on August 7." This puts it beyond doubt 
that the M’Gillivray on Cumberland lake in 1801 was John and 
not Duncan. 

Space prevents any extensive notice of the latter part of Mr. 
Tyrrell’s article. It suffers from judging Thompson solely by his 
own testimony. Alexander Henry’s statement that Thompson 
intended to leave the country, the facts that his leave of absence 
was two years’ overdue and that he took his family as far as Win- 
nipeg river and brought them back to Fort Augustus, are brushed 
aside; the correspondence of the North West Company’s agents 
in London is ignored; as also the custom of the company to settle 
at the rendezvous the policy of its wintering partners. I submit 
that the line of progress in writing the history of the north-west is 
to get away from treating the individuals as self-dependent units, 
and to place them in relation to the policy of their company, be it 
the North West Company or the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


ARTHUR S. Morton 


H.B.C. Archives, 42/a/127. 
‘\Tbid., B, 49/a/31. 
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AN INTERVIEW ON CANADA WITH LA SALLE IN 1678 


HE following memoir is inserted in the minute-book of the 
Académie Royale des Sciences (for the years 1675-9, sheet 200, 
verso) after the minutes of the last meeting of the academic year 
1678 (September 3). It is introduced as follows: ‘‘Monsr Dodard 
submitted a paper containing some peculiarities of the natural 
history of North America of which thisisacopy.’’ Inthe minutes 
of this meeting, which was devoted by Perrault and Huyghens to 
the ‘‘means of preventing ships from being dashed to pieces by 
running aground”’, no mention is made of Dodart’s communica- 
tion; it does not seem to have been printed; in any case, it does 
not appear in the list of his numerous memoirs of different kinds. 
It seems also to have hitherto escaped the curiosity of archivists 
and investigators exactly as was the case with the relations of 
Cavelier de la Salle, which remained unpublished until 1859, 
‘hidden, as it were’, in the book in which R. Thomassy discovered 
them in the Archives de la Marine. 

In the minute-books of the Académie Royale des Sciences other 
memoirs of this kind are found, emanating from correspondents, 
notably from missionary fathers in Asia and America, which gives 
proof of the interest taken by the academicians in distant countries, 
both with regard to the customs of the people and the physical and 
natural sciences. What strikes us in the memoir of Dodart, apart 
from its documentary interest, is the fact that we have before us 
what we now call an “‘interview’’, held with La Salle in person by 
one of the most competent naturalists of the time, the man of 
whom the well-known Guy Patin said: ‘‘He is one of the wisest 
and most scholarly men of his time.’” 

Dodart and La Salle together bent over the map of North 
America, the explorer pointing out the routes he had followed and 
the points where he had made observations of interest to the 
sciences, the scientist asking questions about the flora, the fauna, 
and the inhabitants of these regions which they had recently come 
to know. As the academician was at the same time a medical 
doctor, a physicist, a naturalist, and a humanist, his reactions are 

1The Académie des Sciences, founded by Colbert in 1666, was composed at that 
time of eighteen members, five of whom were physicists, twelve mathematicians, and 
one ‘‘chemist’’, but it seems they were all equally competent in these different subjects. 


It still met in 1678 in the Cabinet du Roy, in a house in the rue Vivienne, almost opposite 
the present buildings of the Bibleothéque Nationale which have their front on this street. 
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not those of an ordinary interlocutor: it is the doctor who recalls 
that the climate of Quebec is so excellent that one of his colleagues 
left after one year there, for lack of patients; that the savages cure 
all their illnesses by means of sweating by enclosing themselves in 
oven-like structures; that the women bring on abortion by using 
certain herbs; that the bodies of the Indians dry up in the ground 
instead of decaying, and he deplores the fact that the memoir 
written at his request by La Salle concerning the practice of 
medicine by the savages was put into his baggage by mistake 
instead of being sent to him. On the other hand, it is Dodart 
the naturalist who raises the questions concerning the fish of Lake 
Ontario, and does not understand how the salmon have been able 
to get up so many waterfalls from the sea; concerning the buffalo 
whose hide La Salle has had tanned at Rouen; concerning the 
hare that becomes white in winter; concerning the difference in 
level of the great lakes which La Salle measured and which is the 
subject of study even to-day. Finally, it is the philosopher who 
intersperses his account with considerations on the manner in 
which men endure pain, assigning to psychological causes and to 
auto-suggestion phenomena which modern science looks upon as 
he did. 

Dodart must have taken notes in the course of this conversa- 
tion; we have the proof of this when, after quoting an expression 
used by La Salle (‘‘to set to the wind’’), he interrupts his editing 
and explains: ‘‘I do not understand what ‘setting to the wind’ 
means, unless. . .’’ Dodart, who is very scrupulous, is anxious to 
reproduce exactly the words of La Salle; so, on each occasion when 
his notes or recollections are not very precise, he writes: ‘‘I do not 
remember what M. de la Salle said to me with regard to this’, 
or ‘‘it seems to me that M. de la Salle told me. . .”. 

The time of this conversation is set during the course of La 
Salle’s stay in France between 1677 and July 14, 1678, the date 
of his third departure for New France, after he had succeeded in 
interesting Colbert and Louis XIV in the expeditions he was 
planning to the Mississippi. One question is raised: how did the 
Norman explorer know the Parisian doctor, who was the son 
of Parisian parents? Dodart was one of the numerous physicians 
of the king having the title of conseiller, and later he wrote a 
memoir on the last illness of the king, but he was first and foremost 
the regular physician of the dowager princess of Conti and the 
two young princes, her sons, the nephews of the great Condé.’ 


*Denis Dodart (1634-1707), medical adviser of the king, elected academician in 
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He resided with his illustrious patrons on the estate of the magni- 
ficent Hétel de Conti, formerly de Nevers, which M. de Guéné- 
gaud had fitted out in princely fashion before selling it to the 
Princess de Conti, and which occupied the present site of the 
Mint and the streets in the neighbourhood of Quay Conti. 
We know that the Prince de Conti was acquainted with La Salle. 
The Chevalier de Tonty, a companion of La Salle in this third 
voyage, says in his little book Derniéres découvertes dans l’ Amérique 
septentrionale de M. de la Salle: 

M. de La Salle, after obtaining from our generous Prince all that he wished for, 
made preparations to sail for America. The Prince de Conti, who had given strong 
support to his request and who honoured him with his patronage, was kind enough 
to propose to him that I accompany him in his travels. Nothing more was needed 
to induce M. de La Salle to receive me among those he wanted to take with him 
on his expedition. . . . 

The manuscript of Tonty has been very much altered by an 
ignorant editor but there is no reason to entertain any doubt con- 
cerning the accuracy of the preceding statement. It is known that 
the young Prince de Conti, enamoured of adventures in distant 
lands, would have liked to go to fight the Berbers in one of those 
expeditions in which the Chevalier de Tonty had lost an arm, and 
that he did go later, against the wishes of the king, to join the 
Imperials in Hungary in their campaign against the Turks. When 
quite young he was excluded from the court on account of his dis- 
orderly life, and we might doubt whether the recommendation of 
this youth of seventeen would be likely to have any weight with 
the king and his minister, if we did not know that Louis XIV, 
desirous of marrying his illegitimate children to princes of the 
blood, had designs on him for Mlle de Blois, his daughter by 
Mile de Lavalliére, a project which, at that time, scarcely found 
favour with the prince. 


This intertwining of small details leads us to think that 
Dodart’s memoir is the result of his conversations with Cavelier 
de la Salle at the Hétel de Conti, an hypothesis all the more likely, 
as La Salle’s well-known biographer, M. Constantin-Weyer, has 
pointed out that the Abbé Galinée, one of the Montreal 


1673, named pensionary-botanist in 1699, the first appointee to this post. Cf. the 
eulogy of him by Fontenelle. For thirty-three years he studied ‘‘insensible perspiration” 
as demonstrated by Sanctorius, and also bleeding, diet, efc., according to the ancients. 
He planned to write the history of medicine and we have from his pen a Statica Medicina 
Gallica, but having been forestalled by M. Le Clerc of Geneva, he turned to the history 
of music and made a special study of respiration. It is worthy of note that Dodart was 
so devoted to his scientific work that he refused a magnificent position in the department 
of foreign affairs, preferring the chair of pharmacy in the faculty of medicine. 
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Sulpicians, had given La Salle a letter of introduction to the 
Abbé Renaudot, chaplain of the Conti family, Frontenac’s 
protectors. Renaudot and Dodart were friends of the Jansenists 
whom the Jesuits were trying to suppress; they were very much 
pleased to hear about La Salle’s grievances against the Jesuits. 

Dodart knew the works which had appeared on Canada; 
perhaps Lescarbot’s account of the discoveries in the New World, 
and, in any case, the relations which had appeared recently, such 
as those of Nicolas Denys to which allusion is made in the memoir. 
Dodart had written the preface of the magnificent volume which 
the academy printed in 1676 under the title of Mémoires pour 
servir a l'histoire des plantes and in which eight plates out of thirty- 
nine are devoted to plants of America. One of them had been 
brought from Canada by M. Robin and others were described by 
M. Richer, also of the Académie des Sciences, who had been sent 
on a mission by the king to Acadia and to Cayenne to make 
astronomical and physical observations. So the conversation with 
La Salle did not catch Dodart unprepared, and we have the definite 
impression that he verified statements published by other travel- 
lers. The familiar tone adds to the charm of these pages, the 
language of which has kept all the flavour of the seventeenth 
century. We are grateful to the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
for being willing to publish them without retouching, just as they 
have lain dormant for more than two hundred and fifty years in 
the Archives of the Institute of France. 

M.-L. PUECH-MILHAU 


The REVIEW is indebted to Professor F. C. A. Jeanneret of the 
University of Toronto for the translation of this document. The 
footnotes have been prepared for Mme Puech-Milhau by Professor 
Frank D. Adams, F.R.S., Emeritus Professor of McGill University, 
and Professor J. R. Dymond of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. Thanks for valuable suggestions are due also to Mme 
Foulché-Delbosc of Toronto. 

The REvIEw is pleased to be able to print this document in 
this year which is the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of La 
Salle’s death. 


[EpiTtor’s Note] 
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MEMOIRE 
DE QUELQUES PARTICULARITEZ 
DE LHISTOIRE NATURELLE DE L’AMERIQUE 
SEPTENTRIONALE, 
ET PARTICULIEREMENT DU PAYS 
DES IROQUOIS, 
ET DES PAYS NOUVELLEMENT DECOUVERTS 
PAR Mr DELA SALE 


Ils ont un jeune reglé tous les ans, et ce jeune dure trois jours durant lesquels 
ils ne mangent rien. 

Quand ils ont fait quelque capture, et qu’ils craignent d’estre suivis de leurs 
ennemis, ils sont parfois 7. 8. et 10 grandes journées marchant presque jour et 
nuit sans manger quand ils ne trouvent point de beste a tiier. S’ils en trouvent 
quelqu’une apres ce long Jeune ils la tuent, et la mangent sans discretion, et sans 
se trouver mal. Ils ne mangent ordinairement que de la chair malcuite, et sans sel, 
et en grande quantité cependant ils se portent fort bien. Quoique leur pays soit 
beaucoup plus froid que le nostre, ny eux ny les Francois qui vivent parmy eux 
ne sont presque iamais enrumez. 

On n’y meurt presque que de vieillesse, et de 120 personnes qui sont dans 
habitation de Mr. Dela Sale il n’en est mort que deux en 8 ans. 

Un médecin voulut, il y a quelques années s’habituer 4 Quebec mais apres y 
avoir esté un an, il fust contraint de s’en retourner sans rien faire. 

L’hyver est dangereux a Quebec—pour les engeleures. Le nez y gele; et cela 
arrive particulierement durant de certains calmes, au lieu qu’en ce pays cy le froid 


MEMOIR 
ON A FEW PECULIARITIES 
OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA 
AND ESPECIALLY OF THE COUNTRY 
OF THE IROQUOIS, 
AND OF THE COUNTRIES RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
BY MR DELA SALE 


They have a fixed fast every year, and this fast lasts for three days, during 
which they eat nothing. 

When they have made a capture, and when they are afraid of being followed 
by their enemies, they keep on the march, sometimes for 7, 8, and 10 whole days, 
almost day and night, without eating when they find no animal to kill. If they do 
find one after this long fast, they kill it and eat it without discretion and without 
ill effect. Ordinarily they eat only meat that is not well cooked and is without 
salt, and in great quantity, and keep in good health notwithstanding. Although 
their country is much colder than ours, they and the Frenchmen who live among 
them scarcely ever have colds. 

They die there of almost nothing but old age, and out of 120 people who are 
in the habitation of Mr. De la Sale only two have died in 8 years. 

A few years ago a doctor tried to establish himself in Quebec but after being 
there for a year he was compelled to go back without having done anything. 

The winter is dangerous in Quebec, because of cases of freezing. One’s nose 
freezes there, and this happens especially during certain calm periods, whereas in 
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est d’autant plus a craindre quand la bise soufle; excepté pour les arbres qui geslent 
plutost quand il n’y a point de vent. 

Quoyque le froid soit moins grand a Montreal, il ne laisse pas d’y estre in- 
comparablement plus grand et plus long qu’en France. Cependant les melons y 
viennent, en pleine terre et fort bons. 

Le froid et le chaud bruslent et gresillent esgalement les souliers auprez du 
lac onctorio, et les Francois mesme sont obligez de s’enveloper les pieds dans des 
bources de cuir passé par les sauvages et dont ils se servent comme eux pour voyager. 

Tout ce que le Sr Denis a dit des castors est veritable. I] y a entre ces animaux 
assemblez pour eslever la chaussée qui doit servir de digue a leur estang, un superieur 
qui haste les autres. On ne voit rien de tout cela parce qu’ils ne travaillent que 
la nuit lorsqu’il ny a point de lune, mais on le connoist parceque hors celuy la qui 
est ordinairement le plus fort tous les autres portent dans leur poil les marques des 
bourrades qu’ ils ont souffertes. 

Touttes les loges qu’ils font aux deux costez de l’endroit ou doit estre l’estang 
sont precisement a la hauteur de la chaussée. le premier estage est un peu plus 
haut ensorte que les eaux ne le peuvent jamais inonder. 

Le plancher de ce premier estage est couvert de jonc; et le castor y est a sec 
tandis que la queiie trempe dans l'eau qui est presque a fleur de ce plancher. 

Les castors regoivent chez eux les rats musqués, mais ils chassent les loutres. 
il me semble que Mr dela Sale nous a dit que ces rats musquez batissent comme 
les castors. 

Tout le bastiment des castors comprend deux estages dont le plus haut qui 
sert a garder sechement les provisions est construit de telle maniére qu’on ne peut 


our country the cold is all the more to be feared when the north wind blows, except 
in the case of trees which freeze rather when there is no wind. 

Although it is not so cold in Montreal, it is nevertheless incomparably colder 
and the cold lasts incomparably longer there than in France. Still melons grow 
there that are very good, and they grow in the open. 

The cold and heat have the same burning and shrivelling effect on the shoes 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Onctorio, and the French even are compelled to 
wrap their feet in pouches of leather dressed by the Indians, and like the Indians 
they use them when they travel about. 

All that Mr Denis has said about beavers is true. Among these animals, 
when they gather to build a bank which is to serve as a dam for their pool, there 
is a head beaver that urges the others on to work. Nothing of all this is seen 
because they work only on nights when there is no moon but it is known because 
with the exception usually of the one that is the strongest they all bear the marks 
on their fur of the snaps they have suffered. 

All the lodges they build on the two sides of the place where the pond is to be 
are exactly level with the bank. The first storey is a little higher so that the water 
can never flood it. 

The floor of this first storey is covered with rushes; and the beaver remains 
there dry while his tail is immersed in the water which is almost level with this floor. 

The beavers let muskrats come into their lodges, but they drive out otters. 
It seems to me that Mr de la Sale told us that these muskrats build in the same 
way that beavers do. 

The whole building of the beavers comprises two storeys, the upper one of 
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toucher dans l’endroit sans que tout le reste en soit esbranlé; cela vient de ce que 
tout ce logement est construit de buchettes et de terre. Le castor est averty par 
cet esbranlement et se plonge au fond de l'eau de peur d’estre surpris. 

Le Lac Onctorio est a 270 lieiies de la mer, il a 300 lieiies de tour et cent lieiies 
de large, il est moins large au milieu que vers les deux extremitez, car on voit les 
terres a droite, et a gauche quand on est au milieu, et on les voit point quand on 
est au deca, ou au deladecetendroit. L’eau de ce lac est si claire qu’ a 8 ou 10 brasses 
de profondeur on voit le fond. Mr Dela Sale la sondé assez prez du bord comme 
qui diroit a 30 ou 40 brasses avec une ligne de 550' pieds—ou 10 brasses de long 
chargée de 25 a 30 livres de plomb, pendant un calme profond sans toucher le fond. 
L’eau de ce lac est fraische loing de la rive durant les plus grandes chaleurs, elle est 
beaucoup plus legere que d’autre eau. Mr dela Sale ne scait pas précisément de 
combien mais autant qu’ il en peut juger il croit que quatre tonneaux d’eau commune 
chargent autant une barque que 5 tonneaux de celle la. Ce lac est produit par 
une chutte d’eau d’une lieiie de large, et 120 toises de haut. 

On peut calculer de combien la surface du lac Onctorio est au-dessus de la 
surface de la mer, tant par la hauteur de plusieurs chuttes ou sauts que fait la 
riviére St Laurent dans laquelle se decharge le lac que par l’estimation de la pente 
du terrain, qui est entre les sauts, et tout cela peut aller environ a 500* toises de 
difference. Cependant ce lac est plein de veaux marins, d’esturgeons, de saumons 


which, serving to keep the provisions dry, is constructed in such a fashion that 
it cannot be entered without the other part being shaken; this is because this 
whole lodging is built of small sticks of wood and earth. The beaver is warned 
by this shaking and dives to the bottom of the water for fear of being caught. 

Lake Onctorio is 270 leagues from the sea; it has a circumference of 300 leagues 
and is one hundred leagues wide; it is not so wide at the middle as toward the two 
ends, for one can see land on the right and on the left when one is in the middle, 
and one cannot see land when one is on this side or on the other side of this part. 
The water of this lake is so clear that one can see the bottom eight or ten fathoms 
down. Mr De la Sale sounded it quite near the shore, about 30 or 40 fathoms off, 
with a line 50 feet long—or 10 fathoms long, loaded with 25 or 30 pounds of lead 
while the water was very calm, but he did not touch bottom. The water of this 
lake is cool at a distance from the shore during the greatest heat; it is much lighter 
than other water. Mr de la Sale does not know precisely by how much but as 
nearly as he can judge he thinks that four casks of ordinary water would weigh 
down a boat as much as would five casks of this. This lake is produced by a water- 
fall one league wide and 120 fathoms high. 

How much higher the surface of Lake Onctorio is above the surface of the sea 
can be calculated both by the height of several falls* or rapids in the St. Lawrence 
river into which the lake empties and by estimating the declivity of the ground 
between the rapids, and all this may amount to a difference of about 50 fathoms. 


1Obviously for 50 pieds. Brasse and toise have both been translated fathom, as the 
primary meaning in all cases is the distance measured by the outstretched arms. In 
none of these cases was there a national standard in the seventeenth century. 

2The highest level of Lake Ontario in recent years was reached in 1929: 248.79 feet 
mean level above the level of New York harbour. 50 ¢oises is considerably too large, its 
equivalent being 319.7 feet. The statement that the water of Lake Ontario is lighter 
than other fresh water is a mistake. 

’The author seems to use sauts as synonymous with chutes throughout and not 
solely in the sense of ‘‘rapids’”’. [F.C.A.J.] 
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de harancs; il faut donc ou que ces animaux aient remonté de la mer dans ce lac 
contre ces sauts ou qu’ils ayent esté engendrez dans le lac. Ces poissons sont 
tellement des poissons de mer qu’il est difficile de croire qu’ils ayent esté engendrez 
dans un lac d’eau douce; supposé qu’ils y soyent remontés on voit bien qu’ils s’y 
plaisent, et qu’ils aiment a y vivre, mais cela ne prouve pas qu’ils y multiplient, 
en effet quoyque les poissons de la mer comme les saumons les esturgeons etc 
remontent beaucoup audessus de l’embouchure des fleuves dans nostre continent, 
on ne voit point qu’ils y multiplient, on y en verroit beaucoup, et on y en trouveroit 
de fort jeunes ce quy ne se voit point. I] faut pourtant que ces poissons aiment 
les eaux douces puisqu’ils les remontent durant plusieurs lieiies il se pourroit donc 
faire que ces poissons viendroient de la mer, mais comment pourroient-ils remonter 
tant de sauts si rapides? cela ne paroist pas possible, car pour remonter un saut, 
il faudroit que ces poissons pussent donner des coups de queiie et de nageoire d’une 
si prodigieuse vitesse, que les eaux de la chute fussent comme immobiles en com- 
paraison de cette vitesse. I] est vray que les veaux marins peuvent prendre terre 
a l’endroit de ces sauts, et se remettre dans |’eau au dessus du saut, mais ny les 
esturgeons, ny les autres poissons ne peuvent remonter que contre mont les nappes 
d’eau.—Cependant force gens m’ont dit avoir veu des truites qui sont une espece 
de saumon remonter des chutes d’eau a plomb de bas en haut, et d’une hauteur 





Nevertheless this lake is full of seals, sturgeon, salmon, herring;‘ so these creatures 
must either have come up from the sea into this lake against these rapids or they 
must have been bred in the lake. These fish are so essentially sea fish that it is 
difficult to believe that they were bred in a fresh-water lake; assuming that they 
came up the river to it, it can easily be seen that they thrive in it and like to live 
in it, but this does not prove that they multiply in it; indeed, although sea-fish like 
salmon, sturgeon, efc., come up far above the mouths of the rivers in our continent, 
it is not apparent that they multiply there; one would see them in great numbers 
and very young, which is not the case. These fish, however, must like fresh water 
since they come up several leagues; so it is possible that these fish come from 
the sea, but how could they get up so many swift rapids? This does not seem 
possible, for in order to get up rapids these fish would have to be able to flip their 
tails and fins with such prodigious speed that the water of the falls would be almost 
motionless in comparison with this speed. It is true that seals can take to the land 
at these rapids and return to the water above the rapids, but neither the sturgeon 
nor the other fish can come up except against the flow of the water. Still 
many people have told me that they have seen trout, which are a kind of salmon, 


4C. H. Merriam (Forest and stream, XXII, 1884, 124, 303, 324) records harbour 
seals in Lake Ontario and James Croil, in Dundas; or A sketch of Canadian history 
(Montreal, 1861), says: ‘‘The seal is by no means an uncommon visitor, although we 
may well wonder how it surmounts the rapids of the St. Lawrence. Scarcely a winter 
passes without one or more of them being seen. During one winter, a group of them 
wintered with us.”” A few winters ago, there were newspaper reports of seals off King- 
ston. Fresh-water sturgeon were formerly not uncommon in Lake Ontario. Atlantic 
salmon once abounded in Lake Ontario, entering streams such as the Humber and 
Credit to spawn. Whether they spent their whole lives in freshwater or undertook 
migrations to and from the sea is not known. The reference to the herring is probably 
to the so-called freshwater herring, a member of the whitefish family. These fish are 
permanent residents of freshwater. The alewife, a member of the marine herring 


family, is now abundant in Lake Ontario but it is generally believed that it was intro- 
duced about 1873. It is of little value as human food. 
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considérable. si cela est vray, il faut croire que ces poissons ont un mouvement de 
queiie et de nageoire assez viste pour produire cet effet. 

On pourroit dire que ces poissons sont passez, d’un lac d’eau salée qui a com- 
munication avec le lac d’eau douce dont la chute fait le lac Onctorio, mais on a 
remarqué que |’eau du lac Erie emportant quelquefois de grands arbres qui sont 
précipités dans le bouillon de cette chutte aucun ne se reléve; et l’on ne scait ce 
qu’ils deviennent, or il seroit difficile qu’un poisson quel qu’il fut, ne fut pas brisé 
sous une chute si terrible. 

Le lac onctorio produit une amphibie que |’on appelle ours d’eau parcequ’il 
ressemble tout a fait un ours sa peau est marquetée comme celle d’un loup cervier 
et les doigts des pieds de derriere sont joints ensemble comme ceux d’une patte 
d’oye. Il y a encore un poisson nommé Barbue qui est fait comme une moriie 
qui a sur le dos une arete fort venimeuse. 

Les eaux de ce lac baissent souvent de 2. 3. et 4 pieds, c’est une espece de 
marée dans laquelle on ne scauroit marquer de regle, sinon qu’elle est plus haute et 
plus frequente vers la pleine Lune, car alors elle paroist jusqu’a 7 fois comme le jour. 
Ces marées portent au vent comme celles du golfe de St Laurens. 

Je n’entens point ce que c’est que porter au vent a moins que ce ne soit s’es- 
lever d’avantage quand le vent est contraire au cours de la riviére. Si cela est 
je ne vois pas que ce soit une grande merveille car cela estant, le vent favorable 
aux flots de la mer, et contraire au cours de la riviére doit faire des marées plus 
hautes. 


come up vertical waterfalls from bottom to top, and falls of considerable height. 
If this is true, we must believe that these fish can move their tails and fins fast 
enough to effect this. 

One might say that these fish have come from a salt-water lake communicating 
with the fresh-water lake whose falls produce Lake Onctorio, but it has been 
observed that sometimes when the water of Lake Erie carries along large trees 
and hurls them into this seething fall not one of them comes to the surface again, 
and it is not known what becomes of them; so it would be difficult for any fish 
not to be dashed to pieces under so terrible a waterfall.® 

Lake Onctorio produces an amphibian called a water-bear because it looks 
exactly like a bear; its skin is speckled like that of a lynx and the toes of its hind 
feet are joined together like those of the foot of a goose. There is also a fish called 
the brill which is formed like a cod and has a very venomous spine on its back.® 

The water of this lake often drops 2, 3, and 4 feet. It isa kind of tide in which 
no rule can be noted except that it is higher and more frequent toward the full 
moon for at that time it is seen as often as about 7 times a day. These tides set 
to the wind like those of the Gulf of St. Laurens. 

I do not understand what setting to the wind means unless it be that the rise 
is greater when the wind is against the current of the river. If this is the case, 
I cannot see that there is anything very wonderful about it as in that case a wind 


'That fish should ascend from the sea to their breeding place in the lake in spite 
of the rapids is not surprising. Every year millions of salmon ascend the Fraser river 
past steep cascades in order to reach the lakes of the Upper Fraser. 

6**Water-bear’’ probably refers to the Harbour seal which is spotted and has its 
wee ma in the form of webbed flippers. ‘‘Brill’ may be a reference to one of the 
catfishes. 
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Il y a aupres du fort de Frontenac c’est a dire a 25 ou 30 lieiies une fontaine 
tres grande, et d’une eau tres claire; et tres bonne a boire dont la surface prend feu 
quand on en approche un tison enflammé. C'est une flamme bleiie qui couvre la 
surface de cette fontaine, et ce feu ne s’esteint que quand il pleut. Les iroquois 
s’en servent comme d’un présage, et se promettent un heureux succez de guerre 
quand cette eau jette beaucoup de flammes, ils n'’entreprennent rien quand elle 
en jette peu. 

Aupres d’une baye que Mr dela Salle a decouverte au midy dans la mer douce, 
il y a une tres grosse pierre qui est comme une roche detachée, qui paroist seulement 
posée sur la terre sans y avoir de racines. On n’en est pourtant pas assuré parce 
que cette roche est d’une pesanteur énorme, et qu'on ne s’est seulement avisé de la 
vouloir esbranler, cette pierre sie continuellement du bitume, et surtout quand le 
soleil la eschaufée. 

J’ay marqué cet endroit sur une carte de L’Amerique Septentrionale depuis le 
golfe de St Laurens jusque la [elle] est toute couverte de bois elle est decouverte a 
l’endroit de cette baye, et de la en avant vers le midy se sont des prez, des costaux des 
arbres fruitiers, des boquets, et l’on trouve dans les paturages des trouppeaux d’une 


that is favourable to the waves from the sea and against the current of the river 
must make higher tides.’ 

There is near Fort Frontenac, that is to say 25 or 30 leagues distant, a very 
large fountain of very clear water, which is very good to drink, the surface of which 
takes fire when one puts a lighted fire-brand to it. It is a blue flame which covers 
the surface of this fountain, and this fire is extinguished only when it rains. The 
Iroquois use it as an omen and count on success at war when this water sends 
out a great number of flames. They never undertake anything when it sends out 
a small number.’ 


Near a bay discovered by Mr de la Salle in the south in the fresh-water sea 
there is a very large stone which is, as it were, a detached rock, seeming to be 
merely laid on the ground without having any roots in it. However, we are not 
certain of this because this rock is of enormous weight and it has not even occurred 


to anyone to try to moveit. Bitumen oozes out of this rock continually, especially 
when it has been heated by the sun.® 


I have marked this spot on a map of North America. From the Gulf of St. 
Laurens up to here it is all covered with woods. It is clear at the place of this 
bay and from here on to the south there are fields, hillsides covered with fruit-trees, 
and groves, and we find in the pasture-lands herds of a kind of cows and bulls 


7This observation is one which has attracted many people’s attention and about 
which much has been written. Undoubtedly the changes in the level of the lake take 
place through the change in the direction of the wind and the long continuous blowing 
of wind will raise the level of the waters at one end of the lake to a certain extent, but 
apart from this there is a variation in level which has not yet been accounted for, and 
which seems to come in cycles of years. 

8This is not a rare or very remarkable phenomenon. The waters of springs risin 
from the crust of the earth often bring up a certain amount of inflammable gas which 
passes into the atmosphere. This gas, if touched by a match, will take fire for an 
instant. Many such springs are known and one of these La Salle evidently observed. 

*The great ice-sheet which moved from the north-east over Canada in the glacial 
period brought with it a great many rounded or more or less angular blocks which, as it 
melted, were deposited on the earth. These boulders are common in eastern Canada, 
and have often been laid down on bare surfaces of rock or on level surfaces of sand or 


ae with which they have no connection and in which they have no “roots”, as 
a Salle remarks. 
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espece de vaches, et de taureaux couverts d’une laine aussi fine que la vigogne et dela 
mesme couleur. Ces bestes sont une fois plus longues, et plus grosses que les boeufs 
de ce pays cy Mr dela Sale a apporté une despouille d’un taureau d’un an qui est 
beaucoup plus grande que celle des plus grands toreaux de ce pays cy, il la fait 
taner a Roiien en cuir fort, et ce cuir s’est trouvé une fois plus espais que nos cuirs 
les plus forts. ces bestes sont faites comme nos boeufs excepté qu’elles ont entre 
les épaules une bosse fort chargée de poil, et qu’elles sont a proportion plus basses 
du dessous elles paissent par trouppeaux fort nombreux comme de deux a trois 
cents, elles sont furieuses et viennent a la charge mais on s’en sauve aisement se 
retirant derriere quelque grand arbre couché entre le lieu ou elles sont, et celuy 
d’ou on les tire car elles ne peuvent sauter ny enjamber par dessus. 

Dans presque toute l’Amerique Septentrionale tous les lievres sont gris en esté 
et blancs en hyver, il me semble que Mr dela Salle madit la mesme chose des perdris. 

L’éguille aimantée varioit autresfois a Quebec de 12 degrez et demy, je ne me 
souviens plus de quel costé. 

Toutes les nations dont Mr dela Sale a connoissance ont la prunelle si noire 
qu’on ny remarque aucun iris. ils ont l’oiiye, la veiie et l’odorat beaucoup plus 
parfaits que nous, mais surtout l’odorat ils s’en servent pour la chasse des bestes 
et ils reconnoissent par ce sens s’ils sont proches de leurs ennemis. Ils courent 
d’une vitesse a joindre les bestes sauvages, ils grimpent aisement sur les arbres les 
plus haut et les Jésuites ayant fait palissader un fort au Sault Ste Marie avec des 
arbres tres hauts, et bien esbranchez derriére lesquels ils croyoient estre a couvert, 
et bastir a leur aise le corps de la place sans estre reconnus, ils aperceurent aussitost 


covered with wool as fine as vicuna and of the same colour. These animals are 
twice as long and twice as big as the oxen of this country. Mr de la Sale brought 
back a hide of a one-year old bull which is much bigger than those of the biggest bulls 
of this country. He had it tanned at Rouen and made into strong leather and this 
leather was found to be twice as thick as our strongest leathers. These animals 
are like our oxen in shape except that they have a hump between their shoulders 
heavily covered with hair, and in proportion they are lower built. They graze in 
very large herds of perhaps two or three hundred; they are savage and charge, 
but one can easily escape from them by getting behind a large tree lying between 
where they are and the place from which one shoots at them for they cannot jump 
or climb over. 

In almost the whole of North America all the hares are grey in summer and 
white in winter. It seems to me that Mr de la Salle told me the same thing about 
partridges. 

The magnetic needle used to vary in Quebec by 12 and a half degrees; I do 
not remember now in which direction. 

All the nations with which Mr de la Sale is acquainted have such black pupils 
in their eyes that no iris can be seen. Their senses of hearing, sight, and smell are 
much more perfect than ours, especially their sense of smell. They use it for 
hunting animals and by means of this sense they can recognize whether they are 
near their enemies. They can run fast enough to overtake wild animals; they 
can easily climb up the highest trees, and the Jesuits having built a palisade 
around a fort at Sault Ste Marie with very high trees well stripped of branches, 
behind which they thought they were screened and able to build as they liked 
the main part of the fort without being reconnoitred, they noticed as soon as their 
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que leur closture fut achevée de petits sauvages qui avoient grimpé jusqu’au haut 
de cette palissade pour reconnoistre ce qui se passoit dans |’enceinte. 

Ils sont tres forts et communement un sauvage ne travaillant que pour se 
divertir fait plus de besoigne en un jour qu’un Frangois travaillant continuellemert 
en deux. Dans le combat ils lancent leur hache a la teste de leur ennemy de 30 ou 
40 pas d'une telle roideur qu’ils les surprennent fort souvent. il ne paroist point 
en tout cela qu’ils aient rien de plus que tous les autres hommes sinon qu’ils s’exer- 
cent davantage, et qu’ils se fortifient a proportion, car les Francois nés dans le 
pays et vivant parmy eux en font tout autant. 

Ils voyagent au travers des bois sans route, et sans estoile, et sans aiguille 
aimantée ils s’égarent rarement quoyqu’ils fassent des voyages de 500 lieiies leur 
regle est le lever et le coucher du soleil. Les Francois qui ont vescu un temps 
considerable parmy eux les imitent en cela; et Mr dela Sale est revenu seul apres 
avoir esté abandonné de ceux qui |l’accompagnoient en un lieu esloigné de son 
habitation de plus de 350 lieiies. 

Leurs corps estants enterrés dans de petits caneaux ny pourrisent point, mais 
se desseichent insensiblement. II est difficile de croire que cela vienne de la nature 
de la terre car la terre ne les touche point et quelque sec que puisse estre l’endroit 
ou l’on les enterre leurs corps n’en seroient que plustost consommez estants revestus 
comme ils sont et n’estans point vuides, car on remarque icy partout que les corps 
sont plustost consommés dans les terres humides, d’ailleurs si la terre estoit la cause 
de la consommation de ces corps, il faudroit que toute la terre de l’Amerique 
Septentrionale fut de cette nature, car on ne voit point que cela change quand ils 
changent d’habitation comme ils font tous les 7 ans. il faut donc que ce soit la 
nature des corps, et le grand exercice qu’ils font qui donne a leurs parties, et a 


enclosure was finished that some little Indians had climbed to the top of this 
palisade to reconnoitre what was going on inside. 

They are very strong and commonly an Indian working only to amuse himself 
does more work in one day than a Frenchman working continually does in two. 
In battle they hurl their hatchets at the heads of their enemies 30 or 40 paces 
distant with such speed that very often they catch them unawares. In all this 
they do not seem to be any more gifted than other men but they have more exercise 
and get proportionately stronger, for the French born in the country and living 
among them do likewise. 

They travel through trackless woods and without star or magnetic needle 
they seldom lose their way though they make journeys of 500 leagues. They go 
by the rising and setting sun. Frenchmen who have lived among them for a 
considerable time imitate them in this respect; and Mr de la Sale has returned 
alone after having been deserted by the men who were with him at a place more 
than 350 leagues distant from his habitation. 

Their bodies being buried in little trenches do not decompose, but dry up 
gradually. It is difficult to believe that this is caused by the nature of the earth 
for the earth does not touch them and however dry the place may be where their 
bodies are buried they would be decayed all the sooner being clothed as they are 
and not being empty, for it is observed everywhere here that bodies are decayed 
sooner in wet ground. Besides if the ground were the cause of the decay of these 
bodies all the ground of North America would have to be of this nature, for it is 
not noticed that there is any change when they change their habitation, as they 
do every 7 years. So it must be the nature of the bodies and the great exercise 
they have that gives their parts and their humours a consistency which resists 
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leurs humeurs une consistance opposée a la corruption, car on ne peut pas dire 
que ce soit leur nourriture; puisqu’ils ne mangent presque que de la chair, qui est 
de toutes les nourritures la plus aisée a corrompre. 

Je ne scay si l’on peut attribuer a leur nature ou a leur institution leur humeur 
egale et tranquille dans les plus grands perils, et leur constance dans les plus 
extremes douleurs, la nature toute seule ne fait point cela car leurs enfans crient 
quand on les blesse, et les personnes d’un age parfait sentent et craignent extreme- 
ment la douleur dans toutes les occasions ou ils ne se font pas un devoir de la 
souffrir; mais leur immobilité dans toutes les occasions dans lesquelles il est hono- 
rable de souffrir feroit soupconner qu’ils sentent la douleur moins que les autres 
hommes si l’on n’avoit des exemples approchans parmy des nations toutes diffe- 
rentes, et tres esloignées. on voit parmy les bedoins ou Arabes du desert, parmy 
les tartares mongols et les peuples d’entre I'Inde et le Gange la mesme egalité 
d’humeur, le mesme silence, la mesme complaisance dans les conversations. il est 
vray que l’on ny voit pas la mesme intrepidité dans la Guerre. On voit dans 
l'Ethiopie et dans les pays voisins, dans toutes les Indes orientales quelque chose 
approchant du mépris que les Americains font de la plus violente des douleurs qui 
est celle que cause le feu. Car tous ces peuples se font appliquer pour plusieurs 
maladies des boutons de fer rouge sans crier, et sans se plaindre. Jay mesme 
entretenu des Francois qui ont souffert les mesmes douleurs dans le mesme pays 
et qui m’ont assuré qu’ils les ont souffertes sans beaucoup s’esmouvoir. II est 
vray qu'il y a grande difference entre la douleur que |’on souffre pour sa santé 
en 4 ou 5 endroits de son corps, et ces mesmes douleurs que |’on souffre dans toutes 
les parties de son corps quand on les souffre de la main de ses ennemis, et au milieu 


corruption, for one cannot say it is their food, since they eat almost nothing but 
flesh which of all foods is the most easily corrupted. 

I do not know whether one can attribute to their nature or to their upbringing 
their even and calm state of mind in the greatest perils and their firmness amid 
the greatest sufferings. Nature alone does not account for this for their children 
cry when they are hurt and grown-up people feel and fear pain extremely on all 
occasions when they do not make it a duty to endure it; but their immobility on 
all occasions when it is honourable to suffer would make one suspect that they feel 
pain less than other men if we had not very similar examples among quite different 
and quite distant nations. Among the Bedouins or desert Arabs, among the 
Mongolian Tartars and the peoples between the Indus and the Ganges the same 
even temper, the same silence, and the same complaisance in conversations are to 
be found. It is true that the same intrepidity in war is not noted among these. 
In Ethiopia and in the neighbouring countries, in all the East Indies one sees 
something approaching the scorn which the Americans show to the most violent 
pain, namely that caused by fire. For all these people apply red hot irons to 
themselves for several diseases without crying out and without complaining. 
I have even spoken to Frenchmen who have endured the same sufferings in the 
same country, and who have assured me that they endured them without much 
emotion. It is true that there is a great difference between the pain one endures 
for the sake of one’s health in 4 or 5 parts of the body and those same pains one 
endures in all the parts of one’s body when one suffers them at the hands of one’s 
enemies and amid their insults. But it is just this that fortifies the Indians of 
America, the fact that they know that they would be providing another source of 
joy to their enemies if they were to complain or if they were to lose their temper. 
In any case it is enough that other nations should suffer something similar with a 
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de leurs insultes. Mais c’est cela mesme qui fortifie les Sauvages de l’Amerique, 
parcequ’ils savent qu’ils donneroient un nouveau sujet de joye a leurs ennemis 
s’ils se plaignoient, ou s’ils se mettoient en colére. Quoyqu’il en soit il suffit que 
d’autres nations souffrent quelque chose d’approchant avec une constance qui est 
au dessus de nos moeurs pour nous aider en quelque sorte a concevoir comment 
des gens aussy sensibles que nous peuvent souffrir avec tant de constance des maux 
si fort au dessus de la patience ordinaire des Hommes. Cela m’a fait penser qu’il 
y a deux choses dans la douleur. L’une qui est l’impression faite sur le corps, 
et le sentiment qui s’ensuit de cette impression que je suppose a peu pres égale a tous 
les hommes, I’autre est I'Idée que |’on a de ce sentiment et les reflexions que l’on 
fait sur cette Idée c’est cette 2° circonstance qui fait toute la différence des hommes 
constans, et de ceux qui ne le sont pas. Car sil’ons’imagine que c’est un grand 
malheur de souffrir, si l’on se compare a tous ceux qui ne souffrent pas, si l’on ne 
s'est point attendu a souffrir, si l’on espere toucher de compassion ceux qui font 
souffrir en donnant des marques de la douleur que !’on souffre, on sera moins 
constant que si l’on est dans des dispositions contraires, et surtout si tous ceux 
dont I’on est environné regardent comme une foiblesse fort meprisable de se rendre 
a la douleur. Comme elle est naturellement difficile a souffrir on se persuade 
aisément qu’elle est presque insupportable quand on ne voit presque personne qui 
la souffre patiemment. et l’on se persuade au contraire que ce n’est pas grand 
chose, et qu’il est possible d’y résister partout ou l’on voit que tout le monde y 
resiste, et en effet on a vfi des Francois souffrir fort constamment les douleurs de la 
salve et celles du feu ayant esté pris par ces Sauvages. 

Il n’y a dans ce grand continent qu’environ dix mille Iroquois, il ny a presque 
point de Hurons, peu d’Algonquins. Je ne scay combien il y a d’Outauois; mais 
quoyqu’il en soit toute cette terre est fort deserte il y a plusieurs raisons de cela. 


firmness which is above our custom to enable us to conceive to some degree how 
people who are as sensitive as we are can endure with firmness pains so much above 
the ordinary patience of men. This has made me think that there are two things 
in pain; one is the impression made on the body, and the feeling which follows upon 
this impression which I suppose is almost the same on all men, and the other is the 
idea one has of this feeling and the reflections one has on this Idea. It is this 
second circumstance which makes all the difference between men who have this 
firmness and those who have not. For if one imagines that it is a great misfortune 
to suffer, if one compares oneself to those who do not suffer, if one has not expected 
to suffer, if one hopes to move to compassion those who make one suffer, by giving 
signs of the pain one is suffering, one will be less firm than if one is in an opposite 
state of mind, and especially if all those by whom one is surrounded consider giving 
into pain a very contemptible weakness. As pain is naturally hard to endure one 
easily persuades oneself that it is almost unbearable when one sees almost no one 
endure it patiently. And on the contrary one persuades oneself that it is insignifi- 
cant and that it is possible to stand it whenever one sees everybody standing it, 
and indeed Frenchmen have been seen to endure with great constancy the sufferings 
caused by a salvo and those caused by fire when captured by these Indians. 

In this great continent there are only about ten thousand Iroquois; there are 
almost no Hurons and few Algonquins. I do not know how many Ottawas there 
are but in any case all this land is very much deserted. There are several reasons 
for this: the first, that these people are scarcely more than 600 years old according 
to their calculation; the second, that they have been making war on each other 
almost constantly and their wars never end ordinarily except with the entire 
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La premiere que ces peuples n’ont guere plus de 600 ans selon leur calcul, la 2° qu’ils 
se sont presque tousjours fait la guerre les uns aux autres, et que leurs guerres ne 
finissent point ordinairement que par |’entiere destruction du party le plus foible. 
Les Iroquois ont fait perir plus de 100.000 hommes depuis 40 ou 50 ans. 3° les 
femmes ne scauroient porter plus d’un enfant en 3 ans parcequ’elles n’ont aucun 
commerce avec leurs maris jusqu’a ce que leur nourrisson soit sevré. 4° I] meurt 
beaucoup d’enfans, parce qu’ il y en a peu qui soient capables de resister a l’education 
si dure que l’on leur donne. 5° les femmes craignent extremement de devenir 
grosses a cause de la peine qu’elles ont a eslever leurs enfans en labourant la terre 
et faisant le mesnage et elles ont mesme des herbes dont elles se servent pour se 
faire avorter et qui font cet effet presqu’infailliblement. Les hommes les plus agés 
n’ont presque point de poil, et ils ont si peu de barbe que les femmes barbues de 
ce pays cy en ont autant, on dit la mesme chose des Chinois. 

Ils ont une medecine reglée qui consiste en sueurs et en remedes simples. Ils 
se font suer dans des cases fort estroites, basties de pierre seche, ils chauffent ces 
cases comm’on chaufferoit un four, et se mettent dedans ou ils suent effroiablement 
chantants a pleine teste. Ils se font suer dans toutes leurs douleurs, et dans toutes 
leurs lassitudes. M. l’Abbé Gendron qui a vescu parmy eux dit qu’apres avoir 
siié pendant quelques heures, ils s’affoiblissent extremement, mais que s’ils s’opinias- 
trent a suer leurs forces reviennent a mesure que la sueur coule de plus en plus. 

Mr Dela Salle m’avoit dit de leur médecine beaucoup d’autres choses que j’ay 
oubliées parce qu’il m’avoit promis de m’en laisser un memoire avant son depart. 
ce memoire est fait, mais celuy qu’il en avoit chargé la mis par mesgarde dans un 
ballot qui est dans |l’Equipage de Mr dela Sale dont je ne puis avoir nouvelle que 
par le retour du vaisseau sur lequel il est party pour Quebec. 


destruction of the weaker side. The Iroquois have put more than 100,000 men 
to death in the last 40 or 50 years; thirdly, the women cannot bear more than one 
child in 3 years because they have no intercourse with their husbands until their 
nursling is weaned; in the fourth place, many children die, because there are few 
of them who are capable of enduring the severe training they are given; in the 
fifth place, the women are extremely afraid of becoming pregnant because of the 
trouble they have to bring up their children while tilling the soil and doing the 
household work. And they even have herbs which they use to cause abortions 
and which produce this result almost infallibly. The oldest men have almost no 
hair, and they have so little beard that the bearded women of this country have 
as much. The same thing is said of the Chinese. 

They have a regular practice of medicine consisting of sweats and simple 
remedies. They take these sweats in very narrow cabins built of dry stone. They 
heat these cabins as one would heat an oven, and get inside where they sweat 
frightfully, singing at the top of their voices. Whenever they have any pains or 
feelings of weariness they take these sweats. Abbé Gendron, who lived among 
them, says that after sweating for a few hours they become extremely weak, but 
if they persist in the sweating their strength returns as the perspiration continues 
to flow. 

Mr De la Salle had told me a great many other things about their medicine 
which I have forgotten because he had promised to leave me a memoir about them 
before his departure. This memoir is made, but the person to whom it was en- 
trusted put it inadvertently into a package which is in the travelling baggage of 
Mr de la Sale and I cannot learn anything about it until the return of the ship on 
which he sailed to Quebec. 
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CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS! 
I 


HE stream of publications on international affairs flows with unabated in- 

tensity. One no longer needs to complain, as Mr. Owen D. Young did a 
decade ago, that in world politics facts are our scarcest raw material. No better 
illustration of the wealth of information readily available can be given than 
Professor Toynbee’s annual Survey of international affairs which requires two 
volumes for its survey of 1935. 

Like its predecessors, the Survey of international affairs, 1935 does not confine 
itself to a purely chronological narrative. Thus volume I outlines the fruitless 
negotiations between Germany and the three western powers in 1933-4, gives an 
admirably clear picture of the work of the world disarmament conference in 1934-5, 
and traces the negotiations for an eastern security pact during the same period. 
It goes back a decade to outline the relations of Poland and Czechoslovakia, seven 
years for the relations of Poland with the U.S.S.R. and Finland, and three years 
for the relations of Poland with Germany. Conversely the narrative advances 
into 1936 for a description of the abortive negotiations for a western air pact. 
As in the past Mr. Hubbard contributes the section on the far east, and Mr. Hodson 
the review of world economic conditions. 

In volume II, which deals exclusively with Abyssinia and Italy, Mr. Toynbee 
girds himself to frame his indictment of European, and especially of British, 
statesmanship for its lack of courage and sincerity. His ‘‘tale of sin and nemesis” 
is permeated with a saeva indignatio that cannot but move the most casual reader. 
Due tribute is rendered to Emperor Haile Selassie and his warriors, but westerners 
fare badly, including ‘“‘the contemporary Canadians whose gentle spokesman had 
inflicted at Geneva in 1920 a diplomatic defeat upon the Italians’ timid spokesman, 
Signor Tittoni”. It is unfortunate that this volume was completed before the 
amazing revelations of Marshal De Bono of which an English translation has just 
appeared. The most interesting section is the hundred pages devoted to ‘‘the 
Motives and Attitudes of the Belligerents and other Parties’”’ which includes in its 
sweep the réle of the British peace ballot, the attitude of the Vatican, the feelings 
of the coloured peoples, and the views of the small nations. Mr. Toynbee places 
great stress upon the Hoare-Laval conversation of September 10 which ruled out 
of sanctions “everything that might lead to war”. The Canadian government is 
treated lightly in the discussion of the oil embargo, and its policy is attributed to 
“a response to isolationist opinion which was especially strong among the French 
Canadians”. M. Laval receives the chief blame for the Hoare-Laval agreement 
but the author thinks that the British foreign secretary capitulated too readily 
to the volleys of French argument. This volume, which includes sections upon 
military operations and the economic aspects of the sanctions’ policy, concludes 
with the melancholy reflection of an observer in the autumn of 1936 who poses 


1This is the third annual review article published in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW on this subject. For the bibliography of this article see page 196. The first 
two articles were: June, 1935, p. 179, by G. deT. Glazebrook; June, 1936, p. 179, by 
F.H.Soward. The REviEw also publishes in September an annual review article by 
Professor W. P. M. Kennedy on the books dealing with Canada’s imperial relations. 
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“the deeply disturbing question, whether perchance he was assisting at the spectacle 
of the abdication of Great Britain from her eminent and responsible international 
position as arbiter of Europe... ”. 

The companion Documents on international affairs follows the same division 
as the Survey. Volume I has a thorough documentation of the diplomatic relations 
of Germany with the other great powers and includes extracts from statements, 
official communiqués, texts of treaties, and broadcast speeches of British and French 
ministers. Unless a French text only is available, the documents are in English. 
The volume was in the press when the British blue book on Diplomatic discussions 
directed towards securing a European settlement appeared, but an addendum of 
twenty-eight pages was inserted which includes the most important ones from that 
collection. The editors regard Herr Hitler’s speech of May 21 and Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s of September 11 as the two most important pronouncements on foreign 
policy of the year. The second volume of documents, of which Mr. Heald is the 
sole editor, is entirely concerned with the Abyssinian dispute, but quite properly 
includes in that connection the relevant material (33 pages) on American neutrality 
policy. An extract from Mr. Massey's speech at Geneva in July, 1936, is included 
but not Mr. Lapointe’s statement of December, 1935. 

In keeping with the awakened interest in the problem of raw materials, the 
information department of Chatham House has published a timely pamphlet on 
Raw materials and colonies. The conclusion, established by elaborate statistical 
material, is that ‘apart from rubber and possibly tin there are no important raw 
materials which are even preponderantly in colonial areas’. It is the tardiness 
in the revival of international trade rather than restriction upon access to raw 
materials that has caused the difficulties of the ‘have-nots’, and colonial changes 
would only be of “‘limited efficacy’. A different conclusion is reached by Mr. 
Charles Roden Buxton in his volume The alternative to war which is a warning to 
statesmen to turn their attention to peaceful change. He favours a world con- 
ference to discuss all aspects of the problem, an international commission on 
migration, and a genuine ‘‘open-door” policy in colonial territories in order to 
bring about “. . . the steady transfer of special privileges and monopolies from the 
single state to the international community of states’. It is somewhat surprising 
to discover in Mr. Buxton’s sharp criticism of the Ottawa agreements the assertion 
that ‘In Canada in 1935 the dissatisfaction with the results of Ottawa led to the 
overthrow of the Bennett government. . . ". The book is vibrant with sincerity 
but over-estimates the importance of the colonial problem and minimizes the 
psychological aspects of fascism or national socialism. 

A third discussion of the colonial problem obviously addressed to the common 
man is presented by Mr. Grover Clark, an American writer who has lived in the 
far east. The opening sentences of his preface indicate his aim. ‘‘This book is 
the result of an attempt to get from the actual records an answer to the question: 
Do colonies pay? Most emphatically the answer is—No.” Mr. Clark demon- 
strates that colonies have not proved satisfactory outlets for population, have not 
been profitable investments for nations, and have not increased their owners’ 
security. He favours the mandates system and recommends its progressive 
extension to all colonies. The volume has excellent charts and tables but lacks 
a bibliography. It bears signs of hasty composition which are reflected in the 
excessive compression of historical material and in the somewhat jerky style. 

Nowadays the transition from colonies to collective security is a natural one. 
The most recent scholarly book on the subject has been edited by Professor Bour- 
quin of the Geneva Graduate Institute of International Studies, and contains a 
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record of the memoranda and discussions in the seventh and eighth international 
studies conferences of 1934 and 1935. At these meetings, which were attended by 
representatives from fifteen national learned societies studying international 
affairs, among which was included the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
the specialist predominated. There are memoranda on collective security, treaty 
revision, neutrality, sanctions, peaceful change, moral disarmament, and public 
opinion, and also extracts from the verbatim record of the discussions. The 
Canadian contributors included Messrs. Angus, Fyfe, MacDermot, MacKay, 
Plaunt, Reid, Underhill, and Wallace. The editor is to be congratulated upon the 
clarity and conciseness of his final report (pp. 443-57). 

Another volume from divers contributors is The league and the future of the 
collective system which contains the addresses delivered in Geneva at the Institute 
of International Relations in August, 1936. These lectures reflect the prevailing 
mood of uncertainty and acute anxiety. Five lectures deal with national attitudes 
(French, German, Russian, Czechoslovakian, and American), four with the reform 
of the league, and three with the problems of economic nationalism and imperialism. 
The most provocative lectures came from the Right Honourable Herbert Morrison 
who pleads for a fresh start with an inner league of like-minded states, and from 
Mr. R. J. P. Mortished who detects some unexpected virtues in economic national- 
ism. This volume will interest many whom M. Bourquin’s more scholarly book 
would intimidate. 

In London as in Geneva men were busy discussing The future of the League of 
Nations. In the early summer of 1936 on five occasions a group of twenty-seven 
prominent Englishmen, who invited two Canadians (Professors Smith and Field- 
house) and one Australian (Sir James Barrett) to their last meeting, argued vigor- 
ously about the defects of the league. Each session was opened by an introductory 
paper presented by such veteran controversialists as Sir Norman Angell and Sir 
Arthur Salter, and was then thrown open for a frank discussion. Inevitably 
there were wide differences of opinion. Mr. H. G. Wells differed with everyone 
and exclaimed in exasperation: ‘The more we mess about with the political patch- 
ing of the now quite discredited League of Nations, the more we allay the energetic 
development of a sane and scientific internationalism.’”” Canadians may find a 
wry comfort in Mr. Leonard Woolf's analysis of the vagueness of British policy. 

In his pamphlet Towards a new league Mr. H. N. Brailsford expresses the 
angry sorrow of one of the earliest exponents of the league. Like Mr. Morrison 
the author wants an advance towards federalization, with a general staff for 
economic planning and a strong executive that can enact its measures by majority 
vote. He advocates a people’s front on an international scale to include the 
Scandinavian states, the Soviet union “‘in her new mood of tolerance and democratic 
evolution”, Spain, France, if prepared to face treaty-revision, and Britain if under 
a government of the left. Czechoslovakia might be admitted “if she would be 
wise enough to rid herself of her three million German subjects”’ [sic]. The nature 
of the proposals is indicative of the evolution of left-wing socialist thought in 
recent months. 

Among the more elaborate analyses of the problem of security by individuals 
are those by Mr. Wickham Steed and Professor Shotwell. In his well-written 
but rambling monograph, Vital peace, Mr. Steed pleads for a peace which is more 
than a “fat riskless existence’. There are interesting sections upon his part 
behind the scenes in helping to shape the protocol of Geneva and the pact of Paris. 
The recent trend of American policy only intensifies Mr. Steed’s conviction that 
‘‘nations which profess to look upon aggressive war as a crime yet decline to abjure 
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their neutrality towards an acknowledged aggressor stultify themselves and foster 
wars’. 

Professor Shotwell is equally concerned about the réle of a civilized state in 
a warlike world, and attempts in On the rim of the abyss to ‘‘. . . explore the pos- 
sibilities of harmonizing the fundamental interests of the United States with the 
community of nations of which it is an inescapable part”. Like Mr. Steed the 
author has his autobiographical moments and describes modestly his proposals to 
Colonel House for a scheme of associate memberships in the league with more 
limited responsibilities, his activity in helping to draft the American plan which 
influenced the protocol of Geneva, and his unobtrusive influence upon the pact 
of Paris. Europeans will be interested in the author’s analysis of the ‘good 
neighbour” policy of President Roosevelt which does not gloss over the record 
of bungling that marked the handling of the Chaco dispute by all parties concerned. 
In an eloquent concluding chapter on ‘The league and the United States’, Dr. 
Shotwell covets for his country ‘‘. . . the proud privilege of being a member of 
that vanguard of the forces of history which already can catch glimpses of the 
ultimate goal and has the courage to move out from the shadowy and tragic past 
to its attainment”. 

The American Council on Foreign Relations has sponsored three very helpful 
books on various aspects of American policy. The first by Messrs. Shepardson 
and Scroggs, The United States in world affairs, 1934-35, is the fourth of a series 
designed to recount ‘‘. . . the principal events in the United States which affected 
foreign interests and the principal events in other countries which had repercussions 
on our own’’. Five chapters are devoted to economic problems, three to American 
policy in Latin America, the Philippines and the far east, two to disarmament, 
and two to the place of the United States in a warlike world. The authors are 
frank in their criticisms and racy in style. The book has a selected annotated 
bibliography and some useful appendices.?_ The concluding chapter of this survey 
ties in with an admirable little volume by Messrs. Dulles and Armstrong entitled 
Can we be neutral? The book, which examines the pros and cons of various courses 
of action open to the United States, contains over fifty pages of relevant documents 
and a bibliography on American neutrality. Of unique importance is the third 
book which gives the personal record of Mr. H. L. Stimson, secretary of state 
in the Hoover administration. Mr. Stimson has put students of international 
affairs in his debt by publishing so promptly his Far eastern crisis. The most 
interesting section describes the divergencies between the British and American 
governments when the Stimson doctrine was being evolved. The author believes 
that the failure of the British cabinet to parallel his note to Japan of January 7, 
1932, and the editorial comments of The Times revealed a cleft of opinion which 
“necessarily coloured and rendered difficult whatever was attempted during the 
subsequent months”. The second attempt at co-operation, when Shanghai was 
in obvious danger, contemplated a joint note to Japan of concern at the trend 
of her policy. The suggestion was placed before the British ambassador on 
January 25, but no reply came till four days later, when the bombardment of 
Chapei began. On February 11, at President Hoover’s suggestion, Mr. Stimson 


*Since the article was written the authors have published The United States in 
world affairs, 1936. They believe that ‘‘No other twelve months of the last sixteen 
years faintly approximated the twelve months of 1936 for violence, confusion, dis- 
illusionment”. Only ten chapters deal with economic questions and the book stresses 
the new issues created by the collapse of collective security, the liquidation of Locarno, 
and the end of the Washington naval treaties. 
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personally telephoned Sir John Simon to propose a conference of the signatories 
to the nine power treaty at which the possibility of economic sanctions might be 
discussed, or the doctrine of non-recognition could be accepted by all present. 
Three further conversations ensued and—writes Mr. Stimson “. . . while no 
explicit refusal to my suggestion was ever made I finally became convinced from 
his attitude in these conversations that for reasons satisfactory to it, and which 
I certainly had no desire to inquire into or criticise, the British government felt 
reluctant to join in such a démarche. I therefore pressed it no further.” Instead 
Mr. Stimson sent his famous letter of February 23 to Senator Borah, designed as 
“‘a message of encouragement to China”, ‘‘a gentle hint” to the British Conservative 
party, and ‘‘a reminder to Japan’. In his concluding chapter the author reiterates 
his faith in the League of Nations, while feeling that it should place more stress 
upon the constructive solution of economic problems. This book could well be 
used as a primer on how not to promote Anglo-American relations. 

From Mr. H. F. Armstrong, the editor of Foreign affairs, comes a monograph 
on world affairs distinguished for its brevity and righteous indignation. The title 
is drawn from a speech by Mussolini: ‘“‘The struggle between the two worlds can 
admit no compromise—either we or they. Ejither their ideas or ours. Either 
our state or theirs.” The author does not envisage a conflict between fascism 
and communism so much as a conflict between democratic and totalitarian prin- 
ciples of statecraft and society. The democracies should strive for “. . . an increase 
in the sense of interdependence between free peoples; and for energetic effort at 
home to broaden the social and economic bases that sustain a solid political union”’. 
It is significant that Mr. Armstrong believes that until the Hoare-Laval pact the 
American people were nearer to collaboration with the League of Nations than 
they had been for fifteen years. 

The most popular American writer upon the European scene is, of course, 
Mr. John Gunther whose Inside Europe is now in its fourth revised and enlarged 
edition. Mr. Gunther is a journalist with a nose for news, a gift of exposition, 
and a set of liberal principles. Although the author claims his book contains no 
gossip for gossip’s sake, there are numerous anecdotes to hold the reader’s attention 
and smart chapter headings such as ‘“Duranty’s inferno” and ‘Half a league 
onward”. The section on Britain is the least satisfactory. The reportorial 
devices should not deter the scholar from examining Mr. Gunther’s work. In 
contrast to Mr. Gunther, Richard Freund, “born an Austrian, brought up a 
German and anglicised by many years’ sojourn in England, where I found a second 
home and a third nationality”, minimizes human interest in his Zero hour, a com- 
pact survey of international affairs down to November, 1936. He has six chapters 
upon European problems, an equal number upon the middle east and the far east, 
and others on ‘America dry dock”’, ‘‘The red empire’, and ‘‘The lion and the 
unicorn’. It is to Great Britain he turns in a final appeal to make the collective 
system work and to lead in a courageous policy of peaceful change. This book is 
an excellent guide for those who are bewildered by the complexities of international 
politics. 

If Mr. Gunther never lets his opinions decrease the news value of his work, 
Mr. R. Palme Dutt never permits his survey of international politics to obstruct 
his exposition of Marxian philosophy. He has written his World politics, 1918-1936 
as the communist editor of the Labour monthly. If the reader wishes an orderly 
and systematic history of that period, Mr. Dutt will send him empty away; if he 
wants a brilliant exposition of the communist thesis, he need go no further. Mr. 
Dutt’s book is a triumph of orthodoxy which dismisses the causes of the Great War 
with the assertion that ‘The war of 1914 was inevitable in the sense that imperialism 
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could find no other solution for its conflicts”. The same orthodoxy leads him to 
describe the refusal of the United States to join the League of Nations as “‘. . . the 
working out of the basic law of imperialism”. Though an economic determinist, 
Mr. Dutt permits one departure from impersonality in his reference in a foot- 
note to the pope as ‘‘this bloodthirsty old man”. There are able analyses of such 
problems as the claims of the “have-nots”, the trends of fascist foreign policy, 
and the wobblings of British diplomats, in which the author displays an unholy 
skill in extracting embarrassing quotations from his opponents, 

Once again an English writer has provided us with a first-rate book upon the 
advent of the Third Reich. The author is Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett who had 
unusual contacts with the most prominent figures in the Weimar republic. His 
book Hindenburg, the wooden titan is one of the new series of “Studies in modern 
history’’ which Professor Namier edits. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett was induced to 
write his book by the casual remark of a German naval officer whom he met at a 
luncheon, that the “‘old gentleman’”’ had a long record of betrayal of his former 
colleagues. Such an accusation startled the Englishman and set him to examine 
the evidence. What he discovered largely confirmed the charge and provides an 
engrossing narrative in which only four pages are devoted to the first sixty-seven 
years of his subject’s life, and the emphasis is upon the field-marshal’s career from 
1914. Hindenburg’s part in the battle of Tannenberg is thoroughly ‘‘debunked”’, 
with the assistance of some new information from General Hoffmann, and his 
subordinate part in the war after 1917 is clearly revealed. Two hundred pages 
are devoted to Hindenburg as president, and there is some vital information upon 
the sorry tale of intrigue and treachery in the early years of the nineteen-thirties. 
This work will remain one of the essential references for the period. 


II 


The seriousness of the international situation has caused among Canadians 
a marked increase of interest in foreign affairs and in the problems of forming a 
Canadian policy. Since the publication of the last review article, parliament has 
had three full-dress discussions on foreign policy, arising out of the government’s 
decision to support the lifting of sanctions against Italy, the resolution sponsored 
by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth urging a policy of neutrality in the event of war, and the 
increased estimates for defence presented early in the 1937 session of parliament. 
As Canadian policy and attitudes are in the process of definition, these debates 
merit a lengthier comment than might otherwise be given them. 

The debate in the house of commons on June 18, 1936, brought the leaders 
of the Liberal, Conservative, and C.C.F. parties into a discussion of the réle of 


3In addition to these debates on foreign policy and defence there were discussions on: 
(1) A motion presented by Mr. Douglas on February 4 which recommended in the 
event of war the automatic conscription of every agency of finance, industry, trans- 
portation, and natural resources. This provoked an interesting discussion on the 
evils of the private manufacture of arms, and a defence, by the member for Nipissing, 
of the International Nickel Company. (2) The Canadian Foreign Enlistment Act, 
debated on March 19, designed to prohibit military assistance to the enemies of a 
friendly state. By order-in-council the government can apply the provisions of the 
act ‘‘with necessary modifications, to any case in which there is a state of armed con- 
flict, civil or otherwise, either within a foreign country or between foreign countries’. 
The discussions presented the problem of the future status of Canadian medical units 
operating in Spain. (3) The new section of the Customs Act, presented April 2, which 
gave power to the government by order-in-council to “prohibit, restrict or control the 
exportation ... of arms, ammunition, implements or munitions of war, military, naval 
or air stores, or any articles deemed capable of being converted thereinto or made 


useful in the production thereof, or provisions or any sort of victual which may be used 
as food by man or beast”’. 
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the league in the Abyssinian crisis and the part which Canada should play at 
Geneva. When Mr. King presented his carefully-prepared statement, he admitted 
that public opinion had yet to crystallize in a clear-cut form. After describing 
how Canada co-operated in applying sanctions, he again justified the government’s 
repudiation of the Riddell proposal by the argument that ‘‘. . . Canada had no 
special power, no special interest in the present conflict which would warrant such 
a pretentious gesture”. He added, that when twice later the proposal seemed 
likely to come to a vote, the Canadian representative had been instructed to uphold 
it “if generally supported’. As to military sanctions, he repeated his statement 
of October 29 on the decisive réle of parliament. The Laval statement on the 
Anglo-French agreement to rule out anything that might lead to war, provoked 
the pertinent comment that “In brief, collective bluffing cannot bring collective 
security, and under present conditions most countries have shown they are not 
prepared to make firm commitments beyond the range of their immediate interest’. 

The prime minister then turned to analyse Canada’s future position in the 
league. Isolation was impossible but it was equally incorrect to argue “. . . as if it 
were only in and through the League of Nations that we can take our part in inter- 
national affairs’. The league was necessary as ‘‘. . . an international clearing- 
house, an agency for collective discussion and collective settlement of the problems 
the nations have in common’’. But in a league lacking universality and unity 
“, , it is clearly impossible for a country like Canada to make binding commit- 
ments to use economic or military force’. European states should examine the 
league record in the Manchurian and Chaco disputes and realize that ‘The League 
cannot operate as a one-way road. European states cannot throw overboard all 
obligations to action in Asia or America and expect other members of the League 
to accept obligations in European disputes.”’ If the league cannot become ‘‘the 
international war office’ it need not become ‘“‘a mere debating society” but can 
press for limitation of armaments, develop organs of conciliation and arbitration, 
and provide a forum for the discussion of economic grievances. ‘‘Repression or 
construction, force or co-operation, the clash of tariffs and the appeal to force 
or the solution of the problems that underlie international rivalries, that is the 
choice before us.” 

With this statement of policy Mr. Woodsworth found himself ‘‘very largely 
in agreement”. Naturally he found a basic cause of war in the existing economic 
system. While personally opposed to war, the C.C.F. leader added that ‘‘. . . until 
war is actually and whole-heartedly repudiated as an instrument of national policy 
an international police force under proper control, if indeed that is possible, might 
be preferable to world anarchy”. Mr. Woodsworth preferred article XIX to XVI 
and favoured a reformed league, separated from the Treaty of Versailles, and 
concentrating upon exploring the conditions which inevitably lead to war. Canada 
must be willing to sacrifice much more of her sovereignty than she had done in the 
past, but that was preferable to a war which “. . . would split this nation from 
stem to stern”’. 

A young Liberal member, Mr. Paul Martin (Windsor), who has taken an active 
part in the League of Nations Society, endorsed his leader’s foreign policy and agreed 
that in the collective system ‘‘. . . if force is the only agency it will be very difficult 
for Canada to contribute toit’’. For the time being he believed ‘‘. . . our position 
should be definitely that of an observer’. Mr. Martin also raised the question 
of Canada’s attending “‘the purely advisory Conferences of the Pan-American 
Union”. One of the few vocal imperialists in the house, Mr. T. L. Church (Con- 
servative, Toronto), complained of the government’s expenditure in support of the 
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league ‘‘as at present constituted’. What Mr. Church favoured was “.... the 
league of nations of the British empire with the British fleet to protect our shores’’. 

The debate was concluded by Mr. Bennett in a speech expressing grave 
concern at the international outlook. He regretted the Canadian attitude upon 
the oil embargo and its impression upon world opinion “. . . which I should have 
preferred had not been left there’. The Conservative leader was greatly impressed 
with South Africa’s preference for the continuance of sanctions, but, as he later 
admitted, he was still uncertain what course of action was feasible. Mr. Bennett 
also doubted Canada’s capacity to play a prominent part in Geneva and urged 
Canadians to realize “‘. . . that the greatest assurance you have for the maintenance 
of peace lies in the strengthening of every tie that binds you to the members of the 
British Empire’. 

Before Mr. King next addressed parliament on foreign policy he had repre- 
sented Canada in Geneva and delivered before the assembly an address which 
closely paralleled his remarks in June. Again there was the warning that it would 
be “‘. . . unreasonable to expect a North American state to have the same inter- 
national outlook, the same conception of interest or of duty as a European state 
facing widely different conditions’. Again the prime minister stressed ‘‘. . . the 
possibility of preserving close and friendly co-operation without the existence of a 
central authority and of military commitments’. He reaffirmed Canada’s ad- 
herence to the fundamental principles of the covenant but told the assembly that 
Canadians were generally agreed in not regarding automatic commitments for 
armed force as a practical policy. There was special stress upon the need for 
universality and a reminder that ‘Every vacant seat in the Assembly is a broken 
link in the chain of collective security’. Inadinner given by the League of Nations 
Society of Canada in honour of the Canadian delegation to the seventeenth as- 
sembly, Mr. King made some illuminating comments on the trend of the assembly 
discussions. With regard to the Spanish situation, he observed: ‘I think the 
League will have to consider very carefully—and I think its members feel very 
strongly that such is the case—whether its great objective in the future may not 
be to localise as much as possible wars that seem to be taken as almost inevitable, 
and to exercise the greatest care that what might be made a limited struggle does 
not, through the League itself, become one in which too many other nations are 
involved.”” He also quoted approvingly, in contrast to the views of New Zealand, 
a speech by the first delegate of Australia describing the situation ‘‘as it was 
viewed not only by himself, but I believe, by the United Kingdom, and certainly 
in these particulars by Canada’. The concluding paragraph of Mr. Bruce’s speech 
ran as follows: ‘‘There are those who would say that, unless the present practice 
is abandoned and the full obligatory and automatic operation of sanctions is 
maintained, we are abandoning the principle of collective security and doing some- 
thing to weaken the prestige of the League. With that view I entirely disagree. 
To endeavour in a non-universal league to operate the strict letter of the covenant 
would be a menace to the League for I believe it would drive some members out 
of the League and it would certainly act as a deterrent to the entry of those powers 
outside whose co-operation is so desirable.’’ 

On January 25, 1937, soon after parliament had re-assembled, Mr. Woodsworth 
offered a resolution which urged that the foreign policy of Canada should conform 
to three principles: ‘1. That under existing international relations, in the event 
of war, Canada should remain strictly neutral regardless of who the belligerent 
may be. 2. That at no time should Canadian citizens be permitted to make 
profits out of supplying war munitions or materials. 3. That the Canadian govern- 
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ment should make every effort to discover and remove the causes of international 
friction and social injustice.” In making a plea for a clearly formulated policy 
he disclaimed isolationist, or ‘“do-nothing”’ pacifist, convictions and feelingly 
remarked, “‘I am getting somewhat tired of being told that we in this country are 
unpatriotic because we do not jump when Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Chamberlain or some 
one else tells us to do so”. The proper course for Canada was to claim at once the 
right to declare war or peace, to seek to remove the causes of war, and to work 
for a reformed league strengthened by the sacrifice of sovereignty and reduction 
of armaments by its members. 

Mr. Woodsworth’s resolution provoked replies from the prime minister, two 
cabinet members, and a dozen other members, only one of them a Conservative. 
The prime minister, who discussed the resolutions in inverse order, favoured the 
third but could not accept the second on the ground that “If there are to be no 
profits I cannot think of any way in which industry can be carried on other than 
complete nationalisation”. Clause one was unsuitable because it tied the hands 
of parliament too rigidly, but Mr. King declared that “*. . . we will not necessarily 
become involved in any war into which other parts of the British Commonwealth 
may enter simply because we are part of the British Empire”. Canada should 
follow a middle course, neither imperialist nor isolationist. 

Following Mr. King, Miss MacPhail (U.F.O.) stated that she had swung 
around to a North American point of view and would stress a declaration of 
neutrality, participation in the Pan-American conference, and a blunt declaration 
to the ruling class in Great Britain that ‘. . . Canada is not in the same frame 
of mind as in 1914; that Canada is unlikely to plunge into a European war without 
very careful thought... ". Mr. T. C. Douglas (C.C.F., Saskatchewan) took a 
different line. He was opposed to an imperialist policy but felt the government 
was moving towards ‘“‘an armed isolationist position’ and disliked the prime 
minister's proposals ‘‘to take the teeth out of the League”. He favoured collabora- 
tion in a collective system with Canada ready to co-operate in economic sanctions 
but not committed to military action and willing to control exports of nickel to 
“potentially aggressive” nations. Mr. Denton Massey (Conservative, Ontario) 
deplored an isolationist policy but evaded any precise declaration of policy. Of 
the other private members who spoke, none was in complete agreement with the 
resolution and the majority could not reconcile complete neutrality with member- 
ship in the league and the British Commonwealth. 

The case for the league was put most clearly by the minister for justice, the 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe. His speech criticized the resolution as involving Canada’s 
withdrawal from the league and urged that when the league was caught between 
cross-fires ‘‘. . . we who claim to be moderate should support it as strongly as 
we can”. Neutrality would mean secession from the British Commonwealth and 
would not diminish the need for armaments, as the contemporary experience of 
Belgium, Switzerland, and the United States showed. Mr. Lapointe did not like 
a war-minded league but believed Canada should help the victim against the 
aggressor ‘‘. . . economically, diplomatically, or otherwise’. Canada should be 
prepared to defend herself and left free to reserve judgment upon the issues in- 
volved. The discussion ended without a formal vote.‘ 
es 
‘The tenor of the debate has been summarized and criticized by a Conservative 
senator, General Griesbach, in the spring issue of the Queen's quarterly. In his article 
“A united empire front”, he frankly declares that ‘‘a definite declaration of Empire 


solidarity in war, or to sugarcoat the pill a bit, collective security within the Empire 
would be a declaration of immense importance just now”’. 
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The tendency towards a North American point of view was perhaps reflected 
in another C.C.F. motion sponsored by Mr. A. A. Heaps (Manitoba) which urged 
President Roosevelt to call a world conference “‘. . . for the securing and main- 
taining of peace’. Mr. Heaps denied isolationist tendencies and expressed a 
“good deal of sympathy” with the views of the prime minister. The resolution 
was soon disposed of but evoked some interesting responses. Mr. King and Mr. 
Bennett were dubious as to the proposed method of proceeding and frankly pessi- 
mistic about the utility of a world conference which might make things a good 
deal worse. Mr. Church detected “separatism in all its forms’’ in the motion, 
and Mr. Cahan (Conservative, Quebec) used it to assault vigorously any idea of 
entering the Pan-American Union as “. . . one of the most unfortunate political 
manoeuvres’. 

The fullest discussion of foreign policy took place during the presentation 
of the estimates for defence, which totalled over $35,000,000, approximately 
seventy per cent. more than in the previous year. In the discussion forty-four 
members participated, representing every section of Canada except the Maritime 
Provinces. It was unfortunate, for the student of Canadian opinion, that the 
Conservative party did not enter into the debate provoked on February 15 by 
two C.C.F. members, Messrs. MacNeil and Coldwell. They introduced an 
amendment to the motion for supply ‘“‘That this House views with grave concern 
the startling increases of expenditure proposed by the government for purposes 
of national armament in contrast with the inadequate provision for social security 
of all sections of the Canadian people’. Mr. MacNeil (British Columbia), an 
ex-soldier, felt that the proposed expenditure “‘. . . constituted a declaration on 
the part of the government that Canada must now prepare for war” and formed 
part of a policy which meant not merely the defence of Canadian soil but rather a 
decision to intervene on the side of Great Britain in a European war. He blamed 
the Canadian general staff ‘“‘. . . who have humbugged us about long enough’. 
He was able to fortify his suspicions of imperial policy by reference to the ill-timed 
Bradford speech of Sir Samuel Hoare appealing for empire support in an empire 
naval policy. Canada should make now a straightforward statement on her 
policy. With this Mr. Coldwell (Saskatchewan), who also quoted Sir Samuel, 
concurred, and accused the government of providing ‘‘. . . for the training and 
equipping of a potential expeditionary force to be sent abroad”. As a con- 
scientious objector he was opposed to all wars. 

These charges were vigorously denied by the minister for defence, the Hon. 
Ian Mackenzie, who declared the estimates ‘‘. . . could not by the smallest flight 
of the imagination be said to be designed to prepare Canada for war’’ and were 
simply filling the gaps made by enforced economies at the peak of the depression. 
He declared that when he assumed office Canada had not possessed a single modern 
fighting aeroplane, anti-aircraft gun, or bomb. Mr. Mackenzie was emphatic 
that the estimates were “. . . all for the purposes of coastal defence and for in- 
creased equipment and for co-operation. . . for the protection of Canada within 
our own borders’”’. 

The fact that twenty French-Canadian members took part in the discussion 
was significant of their uneasiness and concern with the situation. Although the 
majority declared their willingness to trust their leader, ‘‘the least imperialistic 
of all our Prime Ministers’ as Mr. Lalonde called him, many seemed dubious 
of the imminence or extent of the danger which required such expenditures, despite 
their marked suspicion of communism, and all of them voiced a deep-rooted 
isolationism. 
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Of the English-speaking private members only four, a Liberal from Ontario 
(Mr. Duffus), a Social Credit Albertan (Mr. Johnston), and by inference two C.C.F. 
supporters, can be judged from their speeches to be definitely opposed to participa- 
tion in oversea wars. Those who supported the estimates did so, as one said, 
on the grounds that “. . . if we are to have some policy of national defence why 
not have an adequate policy’, and that it would be unworthy of our self-respect 
as a nation to rely upon other powers, including the United States, for our pro- 
tection. Four members related Canadian armaments to a policy of collective 
security, those being Mr. Glenn (Liberal, Manitoba) who wished Canada to use 
every effort to make the league ‘‘the commanding influence in compelling peace 
in the world”; Mr. Thorson (Liberal, Manitoba) who saw no need for the increased 
estimates but would have felt more disposed to them if they had formed part of 
“a world program for collective security”; Mr. MacInnis (C.C.F., British Columbia) 
who accused the government of having sabotaged the league by its policy on oil 
sanctions; and Mr. Douglas (C.C.F., Saskatchewan) who would have felt differ- 
ently if the estimates were ‘‘a contribution to some collective security system”’ 
but felt they were designed to “‘fit into the great jig-saw of imperial defence’’.‘ 
The opposition to the estimates was largely based upon the greater urgency of 
help for the unemployed, the suspicion of high finance (a stock Social Credit 
argument), and the fear that their adoption would render Canada “*. . . much more 
liable to be drawn at the heels of Great Britain into a European or world war”’ 
(Miss MacPhail). The cabinet ministers who defended the government’s policy 
did so by arguing the danger of Canada’s exposed position as ‘‘one of the most 
sparsely settled countries in the world” (Mr. Gardiner), and by upholding it as 
purely and simply a measure of self-defence in a fear-crazed world. Mr. King 
gave for the third time a summary of his position in which he spoke more gravely 
than ever of the serious international situation. His stress on the league as 
“essentially a European institution” was still more pointed and he suggested that 
it was an open question whether in present circumstances membership for Canada 
was something of a liability. He objected to a policy of “simply sponging” on 
others and denied in the most emphatic way any imperial commitments, while 
paying Britain a tribute as ‘‘the great pacifier’’ especially in the Spanish crisis. 
In safeguarding Canada Mr. King believed that “. . . in this way we can make 
the most effective contribution towards the security of all those other countries 
that may have like institutions, like ideals and principles of freedom similar to 
our own”. 

Though there were sharp criticisms in committee on the details of the esti- 
mates, the government had no difficulty in securing an overwhelming majority 
in support of its policy and at no time did more than twenty-six members go into 
the opposition lobbies. The most significant contribution came on March 25 
from Mr. Bennett who made a few observations on naval policy during the dis- 
cussion of the supplementary estimates for the purpose of purchasing two de- 
stroyers. He gave exhaustive quotations from the debates in pre-war parliament 
on naval policy, especially from Sir Wilfrid Laurier, to bring out the importance 
of pursuing ‘‘. . . a policy of close co-operation as respects naval defence with the 
British authorities’. As he said in conclusion, ‘. . .I do not see why by dis- 
playing a unity that would indicate to all the world that we had forgotten ancient 
grievances and animosities that had sprung out of the war we should not hope 


‘Mr. MacInnis would have been prepared to have had Canada co-operate in a 


league war in the Abyssinian crisis. Mr. Douglas favours Canadian co-operation in 
economic sanctions only. 
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that when the Prime Minister and his delegation go to England and confer with 
the Admiralty they might be able to arrive at a common understanding. . . "’. 
His plea for co-operation drew from Mr. King a pardonable comment that it 
would be “. . . impossible to have heard from the lips of any one a more complete 
endorsation of the Liberal policy with respect to naval defence’, an agreement 
that Laurier’s Naval Service Act, still on the statute bo ks, best expressed Canada’s 
naval policy, and an expression of doubt as to the like'ihood of Britain or any 
dominion ever again sending an expeditionary force to Europe.* 

In the senate the debates were briefer; in the absence of C.C.F. members 
and with the preponderance of Conservatives, there was a much clearer expression 
of the imperialist point of view. Among the Liberals, who were more divided 
than in the lower house, Senator Lacasse (Quebec) expressed his conviction that 
public opinion was vehemently opposed to participation in oversea wars, Senator 
Hugessen (Quebec) believed we should ‘‘. . . wait upon events’ while continuing 
our support of the league, while Senator Murdock (Ontario) believed that our 
policy should be to stand by the empire. Senator Dandurand, the Liberal leader, 
expressed admiration for ‘‘the considerable body of sentiment in favour of rushing 
to the defence of the Mother Country” but said Canada’s primary task was to 
protect her shores, modernize her militia, and “‘. . . await the future”. Senator 
Molloy (Manitoba), who opposed conscription in 1917, declared that “If Great 
Britain sees fit at any time to take part in a war in which we as Canadians have 
no interest, so far as I am concerned Britain will have to fight it out alone’. He 
believed that ninety per cent. of the Canadian people were opposed to taking any 
further part in European wars. Senator Hughes (P.E.I.) thought Canada should 
trust the motherland and do her part to bring the United States and the British 
Empire together. Senator Duff (Nova Scotia), in a discussion of naval policy 
initiated by Senator Ballantyne, confessed that because of changed conditions 
“T have entirely changed my views with regard to what we should do in the matter 
of naval defence. . . ’’. He felt the estimates were insufficient. The Conservative 
speakers were naturally critical. Their leader, Senator Meighen, attacked Mr. 
King’s Geneva speech for its absence of any word of appreciation for Britain’s 
policy, and felt that some of its passages were meaningless and that its stress on 
the sovereignty of the Canadian parliament told the delegates at Geneva ‘‘exactly 
and absolutely nothing”. He warned the government that ‘‘. . . the first line 
of defence of the whole of this North American continent is the British Empire 
itself’ and that reliance upon the Monroe doctrine would, if it were used for 
Canada’s protection, render her “. . .a humiliated adjunct of the American 
republic from that moment on’’. Any policy of “isolation and desertion’”’ would 
‘“ . . split the Dominion in twain’. Senator Ballantyne (Quebec) was still more 
critical of the Monroe doctrine and wanted a policy of imperial defence in which 
we should “. . . walk arm in arm with John Bull’. Senator Casgrain (Quebec) 
urged a united empire. Senator W. A. Griesbach (Alberta) analysed Canada’s 
problems of naval defence and urged that “‘. . . we ought to face the question and 
provide immediately for the defence of our harbours and coasts in order that we 
may be in a position to export our produce to Great Britain in time of war... . 
We should provide ourselves with a sufficient fleet actually to convoy our wheat 
and other foodstuffs to the British Isles.’ He opposed any declaration of neutrality 
which would be the best way of starting a civil war if Great Britain were involved 


*In Maclean's magazine, May 1, 1937, its political correspondent thought this 
exchange of views between the leaders ‘“‘highly significant’ and perhaps even ‘‘carefully 
rehearsed’. He prophesied that at the imperial conference Mr. King would make 
use of the Naval Defence Act. 
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in a European war. Another general, Senator A. H. Macdonald (Nova Scotia), 
was equally resentful at a country with Canada’s wealth sponging on the mother 
country and regarded the present situation as a “disgrace”. In contrast to his 
colleagues the third general, General A. D. McRae (British Columbia), was dis- 
posed to look at the problem “in a more calculating way” and to stand by his 
policy of 1934, when he had urged that Canada withdraw from the league rather 
than assume responsibilities in the event of war. He declared his definite opposition 
to her participation in another European war. 


This picture of rising isolationism, increased scepticism about possibilities of 
collective action under league auspices, and waning imperialism can be paralleled 
in the articles upon international affairs and Canadian policy that have appeared 
in Canadian periodicals or in English and American ones. Writing in the Queen’s 
quarterly for the autumn of 1936 upon “A nation in the dark”, Professor Edgar 
McInnis of the University of Toronto praised Mr. King’s speech on the lifting 
of sanctions as “admirable” but thought that a five hours’ debate was an in- 
adequate counterbalance to the silence of months. He was critical of the satiated 
powers in Europe whose “‘. . . energy in summoning aid when they themselves are 
menaced is only equalled by their indifference when their interests are unaffected”. 
His conviction that a European war was rapidly approaching prompted him to urge 
that ‘If we are to keep out of it, we must recognise the factors which are likely to 
drag us in, and take the necessary steps to rid ourselves of dangerous entanglements 
before it is too late’. -In a parallel article in the Dalhousie review, October, 1936, 
Mr. McInnis expressed alarm at ‘“‘the return to a predatory anarchy” and the 
use of the league as a screen for the old game of power politics. Yet he felt the 
league still offered the only hope for the abolition of war, and that reform must 
come through a willingness of nations to make sacrifices of sovereignty which so 
far they have been unwilling to concede. 

The keenest critic of the application of sanctions to Italy, in Canadian period- 
icals, is Professor H. N. Fieldhouse of the University of Manitoba, who leads off 
in the April (1937) issue of the Dalhousie review. In his opinion the policy of 
sanctions was doomed to failure because of four factors: the rapidity of Italy’s 
military success, the hesitancies of France, Britain’s own weakness in armaments, 
and the equivocal position of Germany. Mr. Fieldhouse thinks the only real 
danger to western civilization is the enigmatic policy of Germany, and, that 
“Compared with the appalling capacity for mischief of that power the misdeeds 
which Italy is either capable of or desirous of committing are merest flea bites’’. 
The advocates of sanctions and the league in both Britain and Canada are sharply 
criticized for never making it clear that sanctions may mean war, for confusing 
the cause of the league with the cause of peace, and for creating pacifists rather 
than league supporters. 

Professor Corbett of the faculty of law at McGill, and at one time legal adviser 
to the International Labour Organisation, made the most effective contributions 
to the discussion from the collectivist point of view in his two articles in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto quarterly upon ‘‘Sanctions—Abyssinia and after’’ and “Isolation 
for Canada”. He did not charge the British and French governments with “‘con- 
scious hypocrisy” in their league policy but rather with a lack of faith and a reliance 
upon national armaments and unstable alliances, ‘devices utterly incompatible 
with the essence of collective security’. Mr. Corbett was outspoken in his con- 
demnation of the Canadian government’s handling of the proposed oil embargo. 
He was equally critical of those sections of pacifist opinion in Canada who contrived 
to convince themselves there was a moral distinction between economic and 
military sanctions, or who argued that the use of force was ‘“‘as bad as and indeed 
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identical with the disease”, or who would not support the league as at present 
constituted. Canada’s record in helping to organize the world community was 
a sorry one and the author even suggested that “. . . if this shilly-shallying is to 
continue it would be better for our national dignity to withdraw from the League’”’. 
Such a step would be regrettable but preferable to ‘‘a formal membership un- 
sustained by a determination to accept its full implications’. 

When Mr. Corbett examined the prospects for isolation, he admitted that 
‘“‘a good many of our English-speaking compatriots have added themselves to the 
avowedly French-Canadian isolationist bloc’. Such a group should study what 
could be done to achieve the coveted neutrality since, in the present position of the 
British Commonwealth, an enemy power might well refuse to recognize a Canadian 
declaration of neutrality. The author believes that the practical difficulties are 
such that “. . . neutrality can be bought only at the price of our common nation- 
ality’’.? Neutrality would entail a degree of isolation from all non-Canadian affairs 
that would necessitate ‘‘. . . the achievement of that complete self-sufficiency 
which is the Arcadia of certain ardent nationalists and quack economists’. What 
was more serious than this dream of self-sufficiency, which has not yet entered the 
realm of practical politics, was the policy of ‘‘reproachful waiting’ which appeared 
in the C.C.F. platform at its 1936 convention in which is sketched a policy of with- 
drawal ‘into the remote haven of North American moral superiority to wait for 
a spontaneous rebirth of Europe and Asia’. To the author this policy was anath- 
ema and he pleaded for loyal support of the league to restore and enhance its 
original authority and honest acceptance of the legal status of belligerency if 
Britain were involved in war. 

A colleague of Mr. Corbett in the McGill faculty of law, Professor F. R. Scott, 
has written an incisive analysis of ‘‘Canada’s future in the British Commonwealth” 
in Foreign affairs for April, 1937. Mr. Scott neatly expressed Canada’s dilemma 
in shaping her external policy by saying that ‘“‘Canada’s real difficulty is not how 
to co-operate with other members of the British Commonwealth but how to secure 
co-operation within herself”. He distinguished four schools of thought: the pure 
nationalists or isolationists who wish to keep clear of all entanglements in the 
empire, the league, or elsewhere, those, very closely allied in sentiment, who 
favoured membership in a regional Pan-American grouping,* the imperialists who 
hold many responsible positions in church and state and ‘‘. . . thus sound more 
numerous than they actually are’, and the supporters of the league and a collec- 
tivist system who are also influential in representative positions but are hit by the 
decline of the league and collective security. The first two schools of opinion 
included the French Canadians in whom nationalism was never ‘‘. . . so vocal or 
so aggressive”, the great preponderance of the foreign-born who constitute one- 
fifth of Canada’s population, and a growing body of Canadians of British origin. 
He expressed the interesting opinion that the imperialists were weakened by the 
decisions of the privy council in recent Canadian cases which were “‘. . . virtually 
undoing all the work of nation-building that has gone on since the world war” 
and by the distrust of the trend of British foreign policy since 1931. There was a 
new friendliness with the United States born of the trade agreement, the ‘‘good 
neighbour” policy, and the almost complete disappearance of the old fear of 

7Another professor of international law, Mr. Norman A. MacKenzie of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, agrees: ‘‘My own opinion is that isolation is quite feasible provided 
we are prepared to secede from the Empire completely.” Cf. Norman A. MacKenzie, 
“Our problems of defence’ (Canadian comment, Dec., 1936, 3-5). 

®One of the earliest magazine articles supporting Canadian membership in the 


Pan-American union came from the pen of Nicholas Ignatieff in Canadian comment, 
June, 1936. 
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absorption and unconscious feeling that Canada was “. . . a sort of semi-European 
visitor in the North American household’. The Canadian government’s increased 
appropriations for armaments were described as being ‘‘. . . clearly intended to 
ease the pressure for greater military preparedness without exciting the isolation- 
ists’. In discussing the debates in parliament on neutrality, the article accused 
Mr. King of using ‘“‘the language of political dodgery” through his confusion of 
neutrality and passive belligerency. 

The harshest critic of commitments to a collective or commonwealth system 
has been Professor Frank Underhill of the University of Toronto. His classification 
of Canadians is simpler than Mr. Scott’s. When Europe explodes in war there 
will be ‘‘. . . only those who want us to take part in the next European war and 
those who want us to stay out of it’. Canada should warn Geneva that her 
league membership must not involve the obligation to support sanctions. Writing 
in the Canadian forum, he praised Mr. King’s speech of last June as the best 
speech of any Canadian government leader since 1919, while the Geneva speech 
was described as a return to the Laurier policy of North American aloofness. 
Mr. Underhill was less satisfied with the prime minister’s attitude, ‘‘a distinct 
retrogression”’, in the debates in January upon the Woodsworth motion for neutral- 
ity, since it did nothing to stop ‘‘the steady imperialist drive’, and by its policy 
of drift would, when Britain became involved in war, leave the Liberal party to be 
“|, . swept off its feet by a storm of emotion in which it will be impossible to 
distinguish any coherent voice except that of Britain calling for help’. The article 
drew a parallel between Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s efforts before 1914 to remain half-way 
between the imperialists and the Ewart-Bourassa group and Mr. King’s attempt 
to-day to steer a similar course. A bitter attack on the approach of mass hysteria 
was followed by a sentence which could scarcely be called restrained in its emotional 
appeal: ‘Elderly sadists of the last war are emerging from their obscurity to join 
the war dance again, their eyes glistening and their mouths watering as they think 
of the young men whom they will send to slaughter.” 

Mr. Underhill’s most effective article, ‘‘Keep Canada out of war”, is the second 
of a series in Maclean’s magazine discussing the Canadian defence problem. The 
author argues that ‘“‘To exchange goods and services freely with all peoples is the 
one effective contribution which we in Canada can make towards world peace”’. 
He does not believe Canada can help to preserve peace in Europe by promising 
support to either the League of Nations or the British government. Accordingly 
he agrees with the late John S. Ewart that ‘“. . . we in Canada should emulate 
Ulysses and his companions, and sail pass the European sirens our ears stuffed 
with the tax-bills of the last war”. Mr. Underhill denies that Canada is in danger 
from international brigands either east or west or that her only ultimate security 
lies in the British Empire. All that is necessary is to supply the proper facilities 
for defending her coastal areas. In his criticism of the government’s defence 
policy he declares, “‘I have yet to hear of a single journalist or military man in 
Ottawa who doesn’t (in private) laugh at the Government’s pretence that its 
present defence expenditures are meant for defence here in Canada”. To those 
who stress the protection of foreign trade, the writer replies that, in 1936, 63.2 
per cent. of Canada’s imports and 46.4 per cent. of her exports were confined to 
the Americas and that the balance, of which only a fraction is carried in Canadian 
ships, would be protected in war-time by the British and French navies because 
they need Canadian goods. Canadians are warned against the danger of blind 
adherence to supporting such a government as is now in power in Great Britain 
which has shown repeatedly “. . . that it is not prepared to fight for democracy 
or for the principles of the League”’. 
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Professor Lower’s article on “External policy and internal problems” in the 
University of Toronto quarterly is in general agreement with the views of Mr. 
Underhill. To the question “Do we want a position of neutrality?” he purposely 
does not reply, but advises Canadians “‘. . . to view British policy, and the capacity 
and integrity of the British administration of the day, just as objectively as we 
view these matters in other peoples. . . ”’. 

The most clear-cut analysis of the French-Canadian isolationism has come 
from Professor Jean Bruchesi of the University of Montreal whose lectures on 
“A French-Canadian view of Canadian foreign policy”, delivered at the Couchi- 
ching conference of the Canadian Institute of Economics and Politics, were pub- 
lished in Canada, the empire and the league (reviewed by the writer in the March 
issue of the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, 82). 

The Canadian correspondents of the Round table have supplied a running 
commentary upon the trend of Canada’s foreign policy in the four issues which 
have appeared since the last review article, that is of considerable ‘“‘atmospheric” 
importance. Last June they believed that ‘‘the very large number of Canadians” 
who had hoped in the autumn of 1935 that the collective system could be made 
to work, felt that the Rhineland crisis was ‘‘. . . the direct result of the failure to 
give the collective system a fair trial’. If Britain would persist in trying to make 
the collective system work, ‘‘. . . it is safe to say that a larger and larger number 
of Canadians will feel that the only possible course is for Canada to follow her 
lead”. They pointed out that differences of opinion on Canadian foreign policy 
were ‘“‘not party dissensions but for the most part sectional ones’. As a con- 
sequence, any Canadian government endeavours to avoid making foreign policy 
purely a political issue. The disadvantage of this course was that both parliament 
and the country might be quite unprepared to make a decision when a crisis made 
it imperative to take decisive action. In commenting upon the decision to lift 
sanctions, the Round table correspondents believed that the country was remarkably 
unanimous in supporting the government’s policy of abandoning them and that 
as a result of the new situation “‘. . . isolationist sentiment has been enormously 
strengthened”. Were Britain to give a strong lead conditions might change, and 
English Conservatives who were anti-league were warned that it was “utterly 
fallacious” for them to believe that Britain might gain more support from the 
dominions if she turned away from the league. They also felt that those who 
favoured a policy of limited liability in Europe upon the theory that peace was 
divisible, a theory which the English group in the Round table have been persistently 
expounding, should realize that the effect upon Canada ‘‘. . . would be to accen- 
tuate the already marked drift towards North American isolationism’’. 

The Round table’s analysis of French-Canadian nationalism closely parallels 
the views of Professor Bruchesi and points to the same conclusion that ‘Canada 
could not take part in another European conflict at the moment without incurring 
the serious danger of a civil war’. The most recent article upon ‘“‘Canada and 
the next war” re-echoes the growing feeling upon the urgency of Canada’s defining 
her foreign policy. The writers classified Canadian opinion in the same four 
sections as Professor Scott has done, and like him emphasized the marked improve- 
ment in Canadian-American relations which facilitated the swing towards North 
Americanism.® They felt that unless an attempt to secure dominion co-operation 

‘This view is strongly confirmed by Leslie Roberts’s article in Harper's magazine, 
June, 1936, on ‘‘Canada looks south”, by the Ottawa correspondent of the New York 
times, Mr. John MacCormac, who, writing an article in the Times Sunday magazine, 
July 26, 1936, ‘‘America’s eyes upon Canada”, described the relations of the two countries 


as ‘‘closer and less troubled than for a century and a half”, and by H. Carl Goldenberg, 
“The ‘Americanisation’ of Canada” (Fortnightly review, June, 1936). 
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in an imperial programme of re-armament forced a definite crystallization of public 
opinion in Canada, “. . . the outbreak of war, with its imperious demand for 
instant action will try more surely than anything has tried it yet, the cohesive 
strength of Canadian federal nationhood”. 

On most points the “correspondent in Canada” for the Spectator of January 1, 
1937, sees public opinion in Canada as it has already been described. But he is 
almost alone in detecting ‘‘a new strength and new voice of the imperialists” arising 
from the popular uneasiness at the need for re-armament. He is also impressed 
by ‘‘the new and surprising interest’ of the French-Canadian press in the Pan- 
American conference at Buenos Aires. British observers were urged to appreciate 
the force of Mr. King’s dilemma and were given the usual warning about the strain 
upon Canadian unity that an imperial war would entail. 

The Toronto weekly, Saturday night, which editorially seems to be growing 
increasingly dubious of membership in the league, has been generous in throwing 
open its columns for a discussion of foreign policy. Sir Robert Falconer led off 
in July with an article, ‘Can North America be safe in isolation”, in which he 
commented on the omission of Mr. King in not expressing ‘‘deeper regret’’ at the 
failure of sanctions and hoped that the prime minister would express in Geneva 
“. , , the indignation of our free people at the violation of a great power, so delib- 
erately, of treaties to which it was engaged, and of the basic principles of the 
League to which it was committed’”’. He, too, urged ampler discussion of foreign 
affairs in parliament. Sir Robert was criticized in a subsequent issue by Mr. 
W. R. Givens, who believed that public opinion was overwhelmingly behind Mr. 
King’s policy as expressed in his June speech and that Americans were well advised 
in attempting to keep free “‘. . . from age-old national jealousies, rivalries and 
even hatreds in which the United States has no direct interest’. Mr. Givens was 
critical of league policies but disposed to loyal co-operation with ‘Mother England”’. 
Mr. Edgar McInnis followed with a plea for neutrality, since Canadian efforts 
in the last “‘war to end war” were not such as to induce her to repeat that adventure. 
Canada’s problem of neutrality in a European war was ‘‘comparatively simple”’ 
so long as she provided adequate means of defence, since European belligerents 
could not afford to divert energies necessary for another struggle three thousand 
milesaway. Only Canada’s relationships with the league and the British Common- 
wealth could involve her in such a war. He admitted that no Canadian wanted 
to see Britain destroyed as a great power but doubted the wisdom of fighting on 
behalf of her possession of Suez or Kenya or Singapore. This frontal attack upon 
imperial policy naturally provoked a reply. Mr. J. Alex. Aiken writing on ‘The 
isolation of North America in war" believed that the two chief parties in Canada 
are inclined to frame defence estimates ‘‘. . . by political expediency rather than 
by considerations for the security of Canada and the Empire to say nothing of 
conserving modern civilisation’. He did not see how ‘‘the present ultra-peace 
policy” could be defended so long as it rested upon protection by the British Empire 
or the United States. He was almost alone in doubting if it was wise to brand 
American policy as uncompromisingly isolationist, and pointed out that a billion 
dollar appropriation for armaments ‘represents the set determination of the 
executive and congress of the United States to be equal to any eventuality and 
to be ready to step in, as in 1917, to help in the conservation of the imponderables 
built up in modern civilisation”. Mr. Aiken was likewise confident that if war 
did come ‘*. . . Canada would surely be allied with Great Britain and the empire. 
Canadian public opinion would demand decisive action; no government could 
resist it and live.” 

Mr. Escott Reid is again to the fore with two articles on Mr. King’s foreign 
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policy which appeared in the Canadian journal of economics and political science 
and the University of Toronto quarterly. The first article is a statement of the 
seven-point policy which Mr. Reid detects in the prime minister's utterances, 
while the second discusses the merits of that policy. Mr. King during the defence 
debate made the following comment on Mr. Reid’s summary of his foreign policy: 
“This, I think, is a very good statement of some of the features of Canada’s foreign 
policy. Possibly it stresses too much what has to do with possible wars and 
participation in war, and it does not emphasize enough, in my opinion, what 
has been done in the way of trade policies and removal of causes of friction between 
this and other countries.’’ Mr. Reid feels that the government's policy should be 
further clarified by the consideration of questions as to what kind of war Canada 
would support, how parliament or the people would be consulted, what kind of 
neutrality Mr. King contemplated for Canada, what action he would recommend 
in a war between the United States and Japan, how far he would modify Canadian 
policies in order to remedy international economic grievances, and what sort of 
defence policy he favours. Mr. Reid hastens to add that he realizes that un- 
ambiguous answers to such questions would provoke a ‘‘tremendous political storm’’ 
in Canada and admits that “. . . democracies and democratic statesmen hate 
both preventive wars and preventive crises’. 

It is fitting that this analysis should conclude with the views of a consulting 
specialist from abroad, M. André Siegfried, who includes a chapter on Canadian 
foreign policy in his new book Canada. Three points of prime importance in 
determining Canadian policy are the assertion of a distinct political status in 
international affairs, protection against menace from oversea powers, and economic 
considerations based upon Canada’s position as an exporter. The proximity of 
the United States makes it the “cardinal preoccupation” of any government to 
maintain good relations with that country. Proximity also tends to create a 
similar outlook on foreign questions ‘‘arising from the same moral reflexes, from 
the same instinct to distrust Europe and the same ‘white America’ complex”’. 
With reference to Canada’s réle at Geneva, the author remarks, ‘‘Close your eyes 
and you might think that the voice of America was speaking’. He detected in 
Canada to his surprise ‘‘A reflection of the distrust of ‘perfidious Albion’ so prevalent 
in the United States’. The strength of the British connection, which M. Siegfried 
analyses with great skill makes it essential for any Canadian government ‘‘to do 


1°Mr. Reid’s statement of Mr. King’s foreign policy is as follows: ‘‘l. The guiding 
principle in the formulation of Canada’s foreign policy should be the maintenance 
of the unity of Canada as a nation. 2. Canada’s foreign policy is, in the main, not a 
matter of Canada’s relations to the League, but of Canada’s relations to the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 3. Canada should, as a general rule, occupy a back 
seat at Geneva or elsewhere when European or Asiatic problems are being discussed. 
4. Canada is under no obligation to participate in the military sanctions of the League 
or in the defence of any other part of the Commonwealth. 5.. Canada is under no 
obligation to participate in the economic sanctions of the League. 6. Before the Cana- 
dian government agrees in future to participate in military or economic sanctions or in 
war, the approval of the parliament or people of Canada will be secured. 7. Canada is 
willing to participate in international inquiries into international economic grievances’’ 
(University of Toronto — VI, Jan., 1937, 243). In his article in the Canadian 
journal of economics and political science Mr. Reid revised his statement of this seventh 
principle as follows: ‘‘Canada should pursue, within the measure of its power, ‘the 
attempt to bring international trade gradually back to a sane basis, to lessen the thrott- 
ling controls and barriers’. . . . Coupled with this desire to assist in the restoration 
of international trade is a desire to see the League used as ‘a forum for the discussion 
of economic grievances’ and a willingness to have Canada participate in international 
inquiries ‘into any question, raw materials, population movements, labour conditions, 
that is felt as a grievance’ ’’ (p. 97). 
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everything possible to preserve cordial relations between the United States and 
England” and for every British government ‘‘to avoid at all costs placing Canada 
in the delicate position of having to choose between either the United States or 
England”. Canada dare not be indifferent to any policy Britain might adopt, 
and will always be urging Britain to display ‘‘. . . not too much zeal when it 
comes to Europe’. If Britain were in mortal peril “‘an explosion of passion’’ among 
the British element in Canada would carry all before it. A similar sentiment 
would also, he feels, force the United States ‘‘to save the Anglo-Saxon civilisation 
from disappearing from the face of the world’. Ina war that was not vital Canada 
could afford to “‘lag behind”’. 

There is a nice critical touch in the remark about Canada’s attitude towards 
the league that ‘“‘. . . one cannot help feeling that although collective security 
represents a conviction, in so far as Canada is concerned it is only a conviction 
de luxe’. What he feels is deepest in Canada, except in the event of mortal peril 
to England, is ‘‘the latent tendency to isolate herself in North America”’. 

Where the shifting currents of opinion will carry us in another year as crisis 
succeeds crisis in world affairs will be a problem for the next reviewer to analyse. 
Certainly to judge from this year’s output he will not lack for sources. 

F. H. SowarpD 
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THESE books supply additional evidence of the very special and active attention 

which the record of American foreign policy has lately been receiving from students 

of the history of the United States. The diplomatic history of the past twenty-five 
years, at least, has become a matter of interest to the man in the street as well as 
to the man in the study, and the result has been the publication not merely of 
crudely simplified and widely circulated interpretations (such as that which credits 

Mr. Morgan with causing, practically single-handed, the American intervention 

in Europe in 1917), but also of studies written by seasoned scholars for the 

instruction of their countrymen. 

Professor Bemis’s new book is one of these last. This strongly opinionated 
volume exhibits once more the qualities which students have learned to expect of 
the author: a wide and industrious scholarship, a style whose vigour (though here 
marred occasionally by evidences of haste) renders it eminently readable, and a 
sturdy but seldom offensive nationalism. Bearing as it does the obvious impress 
of current problems and conflicts, this history’s reception from scholars is certain 
to be mixed. Mr. Bemis’s view of American policy is in tune with the popular 
mood of isolationism which is at present so strongly marked in the United States. 
It has, perhaps, been somewhat affected by that mood. He sees in the “‘sage and 
perfect counsel’ of Washington’s farewell address a reliable chart for American 
statecraft even to-day. His ideal is a purely American policy in the broad sense— 
a “‘continental’’ policy, intent upon avoiding all European (or Asiatic) entangle- 
ments. The taking of the Philippines and the championing of the ‘‘open door”’ in 
China were ‘‘aberrations’’; and Mr. Bemis twice declares (pp. 652, 805) that recent 
events have demonstrated that the American rejection of the League of Nations 
was fortunate, and that all the United States can now do for world order (apart 
from refraining from obstructing the efforts of the league) is to “‘watch and wait 
until it becomes certain that the other great powers are surely willing to make un- 
selfish sacrifices to keep the peace all over the globe’. On this question he will 
certainly find many scholars disagreeing with him. Others, whose special interests 
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lie in more distant periods, will regret that the author’s preoccupation with current 
policy has helped to compel him to treat those periods in a relatively cavalier 
manner. 

It is highly unfair to judge so comprehensive a work from one angle only, but 
it is necessary to give some attention to the book’s treatment of Canadian relations. 
Thanks in part, no doubt, to its necessary brevity, the story as Mr. Bemis tells it 
will sometimes strike Canadian students as unduly simple. For example, the 
problems arising from the actions of the ‘“‘Hunters’’ after 1837 and the Fenians 
after 1865 get little attention, important though they are. The attitude of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s administration towards the Fenian incursion of 1866 is a more 
complicated matter than it is here made to appear (p. 382); Gideon Welles made 
some interesting notes on the subject. The construction of border fortifications 
did not end in 1846 (pp. 172-3) but went on until 1871, symbolizing the unhealthy 
state of Anglo-American relations during the Civil War period. The British atti- 
tude on the Maine boundary question cannot be entirely understood if one thinks 
only of a “proposed military road” through the disputed territory (map, pp. 102-3, 
and cf. pp. 255 and 261); there was in fact an existing route, the famous line by the 
Temiscouata portage and the St. John valley, which was used for the transport of 
troops during the crises of 1812-4, 1837-8, and 1861-2, and was a constant object 
of military solicitude in the dangerous stages of the boundary dispute. The treaty 
of 1842 saved this line, but only by a hair’s breadth. 

The book’s shortcomings in the Canadian field, however, are due not so much 
to any failing of the author as to the frequent deficiency of that scholarly spade- 
work by other men which is an essential requisite to the success of any such task 
of synthesis. This volume serves to direct attention to some of the most serious 
needs. For example, we have as yet no really complete and adequate study of 
Canadian-American relations during the significant period of the Civil War. We 
badly need also a careful investigation of American neutral practice towards Canada 
in connection with the filibustering movements of the last century; this will be a 
very difficult and tiresome, but very useful, task for someone to perform with the 
aid of both countries’ records. There is room, in addition, for a study of the in- 
fluence of strategic considerations upon the diplomatic relations of the two coun- 
tries during the supposedly peaceful century following the Treaty of Ghent. It is 
to be hoped that these and other deficiencies will be supplied, at least partially, by 
the forthcoming survey fathered by the Carnegie Endowment. 


Mr. Bemis’s History will be very useful; the Guide to the bibliography of 
American diplomatic history which he and Miss Griffin have prepared is already 
indispensable. It is a research instrument of tremendous value; the thoroughness 
and accuracy of the work compel the admiration of anyone who uses it, and students 
in this field will long be grateful to the compilers. The volume lists not only mono- 
graphs (books and periodical articles alike) but also source-material, both printed 
and manuscript; and while American works and collections are most fully dealt 
with, a very conscientious effort has been made to avoid slighting other countries, 
and Canadian material gets much attention, though there is sometimes an absence 
here of the illuminating comment that characterizes the American sections of the 
book. The Guide is perhaps more reliable than the History: the former, for in- 
stance, carefully notes Mr. Watt’s corrections of the Alexander McLeod legend 
(item no. 1678),' but the latter produces the old story once again (p. 259). That 


The case of Alexander McLeod” (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REviEw, XII, June, 
1931, 145-67). 
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there should be some errors and omissions is, of course, inevitable, and a few may 
be noted. Only one chapter of L. B. Shippee’s ‘‘The federal relations of Oregon’, 
published serially in the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, is listed here (item 
no 1741). The bibliography of Fenianism (pp. 465-6) is not exhaustive; one omis- 
sion is C. L. King, The Fenian movement (University of Colorado studies, VI, 1909). 
Canadian official publications are not always adequately treated; for instance, the 
Correspondence relating to the Fenian invasion, and the rebellion of the southern states 
(item no. 1948) should be noted as occurring in the Sessional papers (1869, no. 75) 
as well as in separate form, and special attention should be called to the great im- 
portance of this collection. The Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald (item no. 
2509) is listed without mention of Sir Joseph Pope’s name aseditor. The difficulties 
in the way of providing an adequate subject-index can be readily appreciated, but 
the lack of one is regrettable. It is not a grateful task, however, to criticize the 
details of a book which puts us so greatly in the authors’ debt. 


Professor Callahan is one of those veteran students of American foreign policy 
who were at work in this field before it became a popular hunting-ground. He has 
been a close investigator of original records and, beginning with his well-known 
account of the history of the Rush-Bagot agreement, has produced several studies 
of phases of United States diplomacy. He has now essayed the difficult and ambi- 
tious task of compiling a complete account of American policy towards Canada, 
from 1774 to 1936. Patiently collecting material over a long period, he has pursued 
contemporary documents with great industry. A most admirable feature of the 
book is its determination not to be one-sided in documentation; though the author 
bases his narrative primarily upon the records of the state department at Washing- 
ton, he has also worked extensively in the Archives at Ottawa, making particularly 
wide use of the Macdonald and Laurier papers. He has thus elicited a very con- 
siderable amount of new material on the details of Anglo-Canadian relations on 
Canadian questions at various points, and the book will be decidedly useful to 
specialists for its meticulous accounts of many negotiations, and the indications it 
affords of the nature and whereabouts of important manuscript sources on a large 
variety of subjects. 

It is, however, perhaps inevitable that a volume which attempts so much should 
leave one with a sense of disappointment. In the present case this is due in great 
part to the very matter-of-fact presentation and the absence of anything like a 
“philosophical” approach. Mr. Callahan has been content to present the bare 
facts of diplomatic intercourse in their order, leaving his readers to interpret them 
for themselves. This has the unhappy effect of making the volume difficult read- 
ing, and will narrow its usefulness both for the lay public and for those historians, 
not experts in this field, who may hereafter turn to it for aid. Some, too, will regret 
the book’s preoccupation with “diplomacy” in the narrow sense—the mere details 
of negotiation—to the virtual exclusion of any real attempt at assessing the forces 
behind it,—those changing political and social facts and conditions on both sides 
of the border which gave diplomacy its force and significance. It is, indeed, weak- 
est in its brief excursions into Canadian and British backgrounds. An example is 
the treatment of the causes of the rebellion (Mr. Callahan calls it the “‘revolution’”’) 
of 1837 (pp. 162-3). One unfortunate touch here is the bald statement that 
Mackenzie rebelled ‘‘in response to a suggestion of Head’’! Some readers, well- 
read in the literature of the time, will appreciate that there is perhaps a basis 
(though at best a very tenuous one) for this remark; but those not so well equipped 
will be merely puzzled. Peel did not resign office before the final Oregon nego- 
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tiations (p. 234). The rebellion of 1885 was not ‘‘at Winnipeg” or in Manitoba 
(p. 393). The cabinet should not be called ‘‘the Dominion Privy Council” (p. 349). 
The treatment of the period of the American Civil War is inadequate and rather 
inchoate—which is unfortunate, considering its importance. The narrative is not 
always reliable—for example, the account of the Fenian raid of 1870 is inaccurate 
(p. 292). Canada never captured John O'Neill (whom both Mr. Callahan and 
Mr. Nevins call ‘‘O’Neil’’); if she had, she would scarcely have pardoned him a 
few months later, as President Grant did. It must be added that the succeeding 
chapter—“‘Annexation agitation and Canadian destiny, 1867-71""—is one of the 
most valuable in the book, though necessarily a trifle overshadowed by Professor 
Nevins’s tremendous work on Hamilton Fish. 

It is a matter of regret that Mr. Callahan has not profited more largely by the 
labours of other scholars in recent years in the field of Anglo-American relations. 
To cover so tremendous a field adequately on a basis of primary sources is too much 
for any one man, and the best foundation for a synthesis is respectable monographs 
where they are available. Among the important books and articles which one 
misses among the references, and which would have made valuable contributions, 
are Professor Burt’s The old province of Quebec; Professor Merk’s very valuable 
series of articles on the Oregon question; Mr. Watt’s paper on the McLeod case; 
Professor Brebner’s on the Crimean enlistment controversy and on Canada and 
the Washington conference; Professor J. P. Smith’s Republican expansionists of the 
early reconstruction era; Professor Trotter’s Canadian federation; President Dennett's 
John Hay; and Mr. Dafoe’s Clifford Sifton. We miss also some document collec- 
tions: General Cruikshank’s edition of the Simcoe papers, Colonel Wood's Select 
British documents of the Canadian War of 1812, and (surprisingly), Hunter Miller’s 
Treaties and other international acts of the United States of America.2? Some of Mr. 
Callahan’s readers will complain that his references are frequently inadequate; and 
they are not free from minor errors. Sir E. W. Watkin is invariably “Watkins”, 
for instance; Charles Lindsey is invariably ‘Lindsay’; and Robert Gourlay be- 
comes ‘“‘Gourley”’ (pp. 113, 124). Similar inadvertences occur in the text, where we 
find ‘Montague Barnard” for Mountague Bernard (p. 332), and ‘“‘North American 
Act” for British North America Act (p. 303). We have spent too much time in 
criticizing the details of a book which will prove valuable to many future investi- 
gators; but we must note in concluding one judgment which will certainly strike 
many students as curious: the statement (p. 482) that in his appointments to the 
Alaska boundary commission Theodore Roosevelt acted ‘‘judiciously”’. 


As a “contribution to history’’, Professor Nevins’s life of Hamilton Fish, Presi- 
dent Grant’s secretary of state, is very important; as a book, it takes an equally 
high place, for its author understands every department of the historian’s trade, 
and this ponderous volume makes positively delightful reading. The author has 
been fortunate, it is true, for he has had free access to the wealth of unexploited 
material in the Fish papers—including the secretary’s own manuscript diary of his 
eight years at the state department, a document of “perhaps 1,000,000 words’’; but 
he has supplemented this from the Public Record Office and from Ottawa, and from 
his wide knowledge of the historical literature of the period, and, weaving the whole 
together with admirable art, has produced a most distinguished and valuable 
biography. 

American historians will esteem the book for the new light which it throws on 


2References to all of these can be found in the Bemis and Griffin Guide, 
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Grant's administration; and the journal of Fish—that “heir of the Federalists’’ 
who amid the post-bellum orgy of corruption and self-seeking stood out as the 
representative of earlier American ideals—provides very complete evidence as to 
the total unfitness of Grant for the great office to which his countrymen had called 
him. The book’s primary interest, however, lies in the field of foreign affairs. 
Here it touches Canadian history closely; and it is all the more valuable because 
the author is especially aware of this corner of his canvas and takes pains to illumi- 
nate it. Thanks to his gleanings from Fish’s notes, we get new insight into the 
negotiations preceding the Treaty of Washington, the American attitude towards 
the Red river troubles of 1869-70, the later stages of Fenianism, and, in general, 
the whole difficult English-Canadian-American situation of the time. It has long 
been known, of course, that influential people at Washington cherished the idea of 
obtaining Canada as satisfaction (at least partial!) for the Alabama claims; and 
attention has lately been directed to Fish’s own views. Mr. Nevins now enables 
us to assess the situation accurately. Grant was in favour of annexation, and not 
averse to achieving it by force; in fact he told one of Fish’s correspondents that 
annexation was one of his chief aims (p. 150”.). Sumner, that veteran trouble- 
maker, was for annexation as compensation for the Alabama’s depredations, but 
annexation by peaceful means (p. 217). The break between these two over the 
question of Santo Domingo was a piece of good luck, for it gave free play to the 
sane moderation of Fish. Nevertheless, Fish’s ideas were not without their own 
element of danger; for though he did not believe in the possibility of obtaining the 
cession of Canada ‘‘as a satisfaction for any claim’’ (p. 230), he did believe in 
bringing friendly pressure to bear upon Britain to grant the dominion independence 
(to be followed, naturally, by annexation), and believed that Canada would welcome 
this. His diary records an interview of December 23, 1869, with Thornton, the 
British minister, in which the latter stated that he understood that scarcely anyone 
in Canada favoured annexation. Fish replied that his impression was very dif- 
ferent: ‘My information is that with the exception of the government officials, 
bankers, and some few wealthy families, there is a heavy preponderance of senti- 
ment in favour of separation from Great Britain. ... Their elections are not true 
expression of sentiment on the subject, for the bankers and wealthy employers 
overawe the humbler population.” To-day this seems merely quaint; but to the 
Canadian cabinet, facing the troubled year 1870, it was not in the least comic.* 
Fortunately, however, Fish, with characteristic good sense, soon realized that he 
was pursuing the unattainable; and after approaching Thornton on the subject 
repeatedly during 1870, he dropped it in favour of the more practical line of nego- 
tiation which produced the Treaty of Washington and the Geneva arbitration. 
His biographer makes it quite clear that it was singularly fortunate that at such a 
dangerous moment it was Fish, with his calm and pacific outlook, and not some 
irresponsible firebrand (such as Grant was quite capable of appointing) who was 
at the state department. As it was, Fish ‘‘helped to prevent a reckless realization 
of the doctrine of manifest destiny’ and instead played a great part in providing 
the world with one of its major precedents for the peaceful settlement of contro- 
versies between great states. 


The book is full of interesting and important glimpses: a Minnesota senator 


3For Macdonald’s comments, see M. H. Long, “Sir John Rose and the informal 
beginnings of the Canadian high commissionership’’ (CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, 
XII, March, 1931, 23-43). The best remark, probably, was the governor-general’s, 
printed in the present writer’s Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871 (London, 1936), 
231. 
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urging that money be sent to assist Riel (p. 387), and Fish himself suggesting to 
Thornton ‘‘that no attempt be made at military subjugation’”’ at Red river (pp. 
395-6); the cabinet discussing anti-Fenian measures (pp. 392-3); Motley, the 
amazing American minister in London, actually protesting to the foreign office 
(on his own responsibility) against the idea of the British government aiding the 
construction of the C.P.R. (p. 421). And we see, through Fish’s eyes, a rather 
pathetic picture of Sir John Macdonald signing the Treaty of Washington with the 
words, ‘‘Well, here go the fisheries’”’ (p. 490). Mr. Nevins’s chapters are essential 
to anyone who wishes to understand the magnitude of the difficulties and dangers 
which confronted the dominion in its earliest years. The book seldom invites 
adverse criticism. This reviewer feels, however, that the author tends perhaps to 
suggest a little too strongly that Canada, during the period he treats, chose between 
Britain and the United States (pp. 395, 398, 420). There is no evidence that 
annexationism had any real vitality in the country in the sixties. There are some 
minor inaccuracies, which are, however, scarcely worthy of mention in connection 
with such a book. Hamilton Fish, indeed, is most impressive in its combination of 
qualities. This is American historical scholarship at its best. 


The monographs of Professor Pratt and Dr. Tatum can be dealt with here only 
briefly. Mr. Pratt, whose Expansionists of 1812 is so favourably known, now gives 
us a similar well-documented study of the jingo period of the nineties. He gives 
most of his attention to the background of the annexation of Hawaii, hitherto little 
studied. For students of Canadian history the interest of the book lies primarily 
in its general account and analysis of the American imperialism of that feverish 
epoch, when, incidentally, the annexation of Canada was still thought of as prac- 
tical politics and the Republican platform of 1896 could airily declare, ‘‘We hope- 
fully look forward to the eventual withdrawal of the European powers from this 
hemisphere, and to the ultimate union of all English-speaking parts of the continent 
by the free consent of its inhabitants” (p. 214). Mr. Pratt’s investigation of the 
influence of business and of the churches on the events of 1898 is one of the best 
things in the book (chaps. vii and viii). It is a pity that he does not analyse the 
curious Venezuela crisis of 1895, which would have well repaid the effort. 


Dr. Tatum’s book re-examines the printed sources for the years 1815-23 and 
comes to the not-very-convincing conclusion that the Monroe doctrine in the begin- 
ning was directed primarily against England. That the United States in 1823 was 
suspicious of England as well as of the continental powers and desired to retain full 
freedom of action in dealing with her has long been clear, but beyond this point 
Mr. Tatum is on shaky ground, and a slight tendency to pontificate (especially 
noticeable in his concluding ‘“‘bibliographical essay’’) does not assist his thesis. 
This study will, however, serve to correct those excessively anglophile interpretations 
which one sometimes encounters in this connection. 

C. P. STACEY 


The Problem of Wineland. By HALLpéR HERMANNsSON. (Jslandica, an An- 
nual relating to Iceland and the Fiske Icelandic Collection in Cornell University 
Library, vol. XXV.) Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1936. Pp. vi, 
86. ($1.00) 

By the terms of the Willard Fiske bequest there must be publication of a volume 

every year and the above is that for 1936 by the custodian of thiscollection. The 

main portion of this volume consists of a discussion of the sources which has 
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been done many times before but which will prove useful to anyone taking up this 
subject for the first time. The author gives a detailed description of the ‘‘Tale of 
the Greenlanders” from the Flatey book, but reaches the same conclusion as Gustav 
Storm that where the saga and the ‘“‘tale’’ differ the former is to be preferred. This 
section is for the most part a repetition of what is already known. The second sec- 
tion dealing with ‘‘Alleged Norse remains”’ will serve as a very useful bibliography 
of the works already published and contains a good deal of valuable information. 

What the reader will enjoy most, however, is the third and last section on the 
“Geographical aspects”. It seems very natural to identify Helluland with Labrador 
north of Hamilton inlet and Markland with the region to the south, but Mr. 
Hermannsson then takes the explorers into the gulf of St. Lawrence. For him 
Furdustrands is the south coast of Labrador, and the bay of Chaleur, Straumfjord. 
All this is possible, of course, but rather unlikely. If the Corte-Reals missed the 
gulf, it is probable the Norsemen would also do so. It was known simply as the 
Grand bay in Cartier’s time. Frenchmen had entered it but had merely followed 
the north shore. One doubts if the Norsemen really ever entered it. All things 
considered, they are much more likely to have gone on southwards. Everything 
is possible in connection with these voyages since no remains of any kind have ever 
been found and the whole coast is open as a possible choice. 

H. P. BiGGar 


Un Dauphinois, cinquiéme évéque de la Nouvelle-France: Monseigneur de Laubéri- 
viére (1711-1740). Par le Comte de Quinsonas. Introduction by Cardinal 
BAUDRILLART. Paris: Maisonneuve. 1936, Pp. xviii, 205. With 14 illus- 
trations. ($1.70.) 

Montcalm et ses historiens: Etude critique. Par |’abbé GEORGES ROBITAILLE. 
Montréal: Granger Fréres. 1936. Pp. 241. With 12 illustrations. ($1.00) 

Ceux qui firent notre pays. Par l\’'abbé ALBERT TEssIER. Montréal: Editions du 
Zodiaque. 1936. Pp. 207. (75c.) 

FRrANcoIs Louis PourRoy DE LAUBERIVIERE, and not Lauber iviére, as spelled so 
far, was born at Grenoble, France, in 1711. He entered the St. Sulpice Seminary 
at Paris in 1727 and was ordered in 1735, taking his degree of doctor of Sorbonne 
in 1738. He wasa canon at Romans, when in 1739, being only twenty-seven years 
old, he was appointed fifth bishop of Quebec. Consecrated in August of the same 
year, he left for Canada in June, 1740, reaching Quebec on August 8 and died on 
the 20th of a disease caught on board the ship. Though there is little material 
of importance in such a brief life, nevertheless M. de Quinsonas has written, thanks 
to new documents in his family, an interesting biography with illuminating side- 
lights on the period. It is supplemented by an appendix of documentary material 
and several illustrations. 


The new work of the Abbé Robitaille is a welcome contribution to our book- 
shelf. In the light of available material, he has reviewed the appreciation meted 
out to Montcalm by three Quebec historians, Garneau, Casgrain, and Chapais. 
The result is an arresting piece of criticism, which reveals in Garneau a lack of in- 
formation to the point of injustice, in Casgrain an over-dose of patriotism to the 
point of bias to Vaudreuil, and in Chapais a critical documentation to the point 
of strict impartiality. The last chapters of the book contribute something new 
by dispelling some old Quebec prejudices against Louis XV and Madame de Pom- 
padour. The attempt is made to clear the French king and his ministers of the 
charge that they joined Austria in a vain whim, conducted the war with incom- 
petence and extravagance, and deliberately abandoned New France to her fate. 
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It is refreshing to see the Abbé Robitaille infusing a spirit of critical interpretation 
in a period in which sentimentality was too long allowed to run unbridled. 


A book by the Abbé Tessier is always welcome. No doubt, he does not aim at 
re-writing history from sources, but rather at interpreting it in the light of docu- 
mentary knowledge and setting it in the proper atmosphere of the period. He lifts 
it from dry dust and makes it realistic and human. In his latest work, he has 
attempted to trace a broad outline of Canadian historical evolution from Cabot's 
fishing days to the economic problems of the present. Such an outline cannot 
escape shortcomings, but it provides a suggestive interpretation. Like many 
writers, the author is apt to over-emphasize and adorn the distant past, but it is 
refreshing to note that he does not limit his survey to the St. Lawrence valley, but 
reaches out to the Pacific. Many readers will not agree with all his favourable 
opinions, nor would documentary evidence always support him, but as a rule the 
author stands on firm ground and his book makes good reading. 

GusTAVE LANCTOT 


The Honourable Company: A History of the Hudson's Bay Company. By DouGLas 
MacKay. Mapsby R.H.H.Macautay. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
1936. Pp. 396. ($4.00) 

Many short histories of the Hudson’s Bay Company have appeared in the two 

hundred and sixty-seven years of its existence. Another such brief history would 

not be explained easily, were it not for the fact that the company’s archives have 
been re-arranged, classified, and indexed in recent years. Data hitherto unknown 
have come to light. Material on a given subject can now be found with com- 
parative ease. An enlightened policy on the part of the present administration of 
the company permits a frankness and a scientific approach that have been lacking 
in earlier accounts by authors who have been permitted any use of the archives. 

The reader need not expect to find in this relatively small volume of 318 pages 
of text a detailed story of the personnel or the activities of a company that has 
been in existence since May 2, 1670. Rather it is the honest attempt of a present- 
day employé of that company to take a long-range view of the outstanding policies 
of the corporation and to evaluate the effectiveness both of the policies and of the 
men who have been responsible for them. The success of his method is apparent. 
The book has numerous errors of fact, but these are overshadowed by the sane 
judgment and sense of proportion uf its author. 

In general it may be said that the opening chapter, which tells the story of 
Radisson and Des Groseilliers, steers a cautious course, avoiding most of the rocks 
of contention on which many an earlier account of these two men’s careers has 
foundered. The reviewer, after years of study of these two men, could correct and 
supplement at many points. It seems unnecessary, however, before the definitive 
work on the subject has appeared, to correct every error of date and fact, or to 
mention little-known and widely scattered manuscript sources that the author has 
failed to use. He makes one notable deduction about Radisson’s career: the basis 
of Radisson’s success as a trader-explorer was his knowledge, extraordinarily ample 
and intimate even judged by later standards, of Indian psychology and social 
customs; and his willingness to go into the interior to travel with the Indians and 
live with them. Only one other company employé ever had anything like the same 
aptitude for both exploration and mastering the native tribes, and that was Henry 
Kelsey, probably Radisson’s personal understudy. Mr. MacKay rightfully devotes 
the larger part of a chapter to Kelsey. 
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The three-quarters of a century of ‘‘sleeping by the Bay”’ policy of the company 
is properly ascribed to absentee officials, who had no practical knowledge of the 
North American continent, its climate, topography, or native inhabitants; and to a 
wage rather than a share-the-profits policy among employés. Very little informa- 
tion is given of this period in the company’s history, though the controversy with 
Dobbs is stressed. 

Mr. MacKay takes a detached, scientific view of the struggle between the 
North West Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company. He even admires the 
indomitable spirit of the ‘‘master pedlars” and writes a spirited chapter in their 
praise. He explains succinctly their phenomenal success in spreading across the 
continent: ‘“‘These were adventurers working not in the interest of remote 
investors, but in their own right.’’ Yet it is plain to him that the ‘‘close profit- 
taking” of this company “left no reserves’’ such as the slower, less spectacular, 
“‘tough-fibred”’, and ultra-conservative Hudson’s Bay Company had been building 
for over a hundred years, largely because a considerable portion of its investments 
were for the benefit of widows and minors. Consequently the inevitable struggle 
between the two companies brought the Montreal group to the verge of ruin. 
One of the best chapters in the book tells how the two proud companies, under 
pressure from the English government, combined to form the modern company. 

The years from 1821 to 1860 are seen, rightfully, through the personality of that 
prodigious writer of letters and diaries, the indefatigable traveller and governor 
of the company’s territories, Sir George Simpson. Where in modern life is his 
equal? The history of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 1821 to 1860 was largely 
the career of this one man, of short stature, tarnished origin, autocratic temper, 
and boundless loyalty to his corporation; this clear-visioned judge of men; this 
planner of a glorious future for the empire through his company. It is not the 
province of a reviewer to predict future best sellers, but the two chapters recounting 
Simpson’s story seem to point to a future happy combination of author and subject- 
matter in the shape of a full-length life of Simpson by Mr. MacKay. Seldom 
has a man of Simpson's forcefulness and importance waited so long for a biographer. 

After Simpson’s death, the romance of the story fades noticeably and a cor- 
responding quickening of pace is discernible in the narration. The end of the 
long governing period of the company, with the attendant Riel insurrection, is 
told in firm but rapid accents. A little lingering over the spectacular career of 
Donald Smith shows again the author’s flair for biographical details. It is worth a 
comment that the author is not a hero-worshipper in this instance; as compared 
with Sir George Simpson, Lord Strathcona is revealed as a man without far vision. 
The mistakes of the company’s policies of the early twentieth century are reported 
unhesitatingly. Yet the author feels that the tide turned with the year 1920, the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the company. Asa token 
of the change that is apparent, he points to a new realization of the value of the 
company’s old journals and other papers that began to be treated with due respect 
in that year after long neglect. He seems to say that an administration that can 
study the company’s own history dispassionately and urge others to use its records 
in order to obtain a correct interpretation of the mistakes and successes of the 
past two hundred and sixty-odd years—such an administration augurs well for 
the future of this ancient, versatile, and still vigorous corporation. 

Grace LEE NUTE 
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Military Affairs in North America, 1748-1765: Selected Documents from the 
Cumberland Papers in Windsor Castle. Edited by STANLEY PARGELLIS. (The 
American Historical Association.) New York, London: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1936. Pp. xxxii, 514. ($8.00) 

Every student should read the introduction to this volume, which, though still 

open to criticism on a few minor points, is yet a thoroughly sound appreciation of 

the very complex historic problem as a whole: naval, military, political, and 
personal. ‘‘The Duke of Cumberland (1721-65) was Captain-General of the 

British army from 1745 to 1757... . His tenure of office marks one of the more 

interesting stages of the constitutional adjustments between civil and military. . . 

the issue was not finally settled until the army reforms of 1904.” And many are 

the lessons to be learnt from these documents about the fundamental difference 
between statesmanlike civil control and unstatesmanlike civilian interference. 

Though the editor says nothing about the favourable estimate of Cumberland’s 

military worth in the Dictionary of national biography, yet, if his modern references 

had come down to the Great War, he might have been excused for drawing a slight 
comparison between sundry interferences with Cumberland and those effected by 
the Lloyd-George clique who depleted, deserted, traduced, and condemned the 

“bent but not broken” heroic Fifth Army of 1918. 

Cumberland certainly had limitations, more especially with regard to joint 
expeditions in America. For he believed that the decisive military forces should 
be concentrated against France on the European front throughout the Seven 
Years’ War. Therefore he was no enthusiast for the maritime war, like Pitt, 
Anson, Saunders, and Colville. ‘It is to Pitt’s great credit that he understood 
the right use of a fleet. . . . But Pitt never learned the real lessons hidden in the 
letters from New York. He could lift to command European soldiers, Amherst 
and Wolfe. But he never recognized the two geniuses the American War produced, 
Bradstreet and George Scott of the 40th regiment. Each was a superb leader of 
irregulars.”’ Finally, the editor concludes that, “ideally, Pitt and Cumberland 
should have worked together, each the complement of the other. For Cumber- 
land’s way was to send over an able soldier, let him learn from experience the 
special requirements of the American terrain, fulfil his demands as far as possible, 
and give him his head. Cumberland’s letters to Loudoun leave no doubt of that. 
But Cumberland’s appreciation of sea power was elementary. ... But neither 
Pitt’s clear grasp of naval strategy nor his energy should excuse his defects. 
Knowing nothing of American warfare he tried to direct operations from London 
. . . . He let the navy alone... . He should have let his generals alone.” 

There are about four hundred Cumberland documents dealing with American 
affairs. There are some important gaps; for a good many original letters were 
lent by Cumberland, and never returned. Moreover, he frequently gave orders 
or made suggestions by word of mouth, or through the adjutant-general, whose 
own originals are all missing save one. Still, what remains is important enough, 
for less than one hundred have been printed before. Some two hundred have 
hitherto been available to students only in manuscript; and ‘‘about 100 seem to be 
unique”’, that is, apparently never used before. 

The editorial classification is: (1) copies from public offices relating to questions 
submitted for Cumberland’s opinion; (2) copies of private letters which were sent 
to Cumberland because they gave some military information; (3) original letters 
from army officers to Cumberland; (4) original letters from officers or civilians 
making suggestions or complaints; (5) ‘‘Cumberland’s own scanty private cor- 
respondence’’. Among the documents which have most Canadian interest are the 
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following: Settling Highlanders in N.S. (1748); French forts in Canada and on 
the lakes (1754); Memo by Napier (adjutant-general) for next campaign (1756) 
in America; Brewse to board of ordnance on capture of Fort Beauséjour (1755), 
with two maps; Oswego diary (1756) of MacKellar, with map; Loudoun’s (1756) 
reports to Cumberland, with answer; Scheme for attacking Quebec in 1757; 
Loudoun to Cumberland, suggesting a winter campaign (1757-8) against Ticon- 
deroga; Quebec described (1757) by MacKellar; Eyre to Napier about the attack 
on Ticonderoga (1758); “‘Journal of happenings at Quebec (1760) by an officer of 
Royal Americans”’ (in French) ; Description militaire des pays entre Albany, Montréal, 
et Québec (1760); Sir William Johnson and William Eyre on western problems 
(1764); and Harry Gordon’s memorial concerning the back forts in North America 
(1765). 


WILLIAM Woop 


The Political Adventures of John Henry: The Record of an International Imbroglio. 
By Brigadier-General E. A. CRUIKSHANK. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1936. Pp. x, 206. ($3.50) 

JouN HENRY, a native of Ireland, had resided for some years in the United States, 
where he had been engaged in journalism and business and had held a captain’s 
commission in the United States army. In 1806 he removed to Montreal, where 
he became a chronic but unsuccessful office-seeker. Early in 1808 he visited 
Boston on business, and during his sojourn in the United States wrote to H. W. 
Ryland, the civil secretary in Montreal, a series of letters describing the disaffection 
of the New England Federalists to Jefferson’s embargo. His letters were thought 
to be of sufficient importance to be shown to the governor-general and by him 
forwarded to the colonial office in London. A year later Henry went again to 
New England, this time as a secret agent of the Canadian government, receiving 
for his expenses £200 sterling, part of which he apparently returned. He conveyed 
to his employers information upon the continued disaffection and pro-British 
feeling in New England, gleaned partly from newspapers and public documents, 
partly from converse with certain Federalist leaders who appear to have trusted 
him. 

Failing to receive in Canada the appointment to office which he considered due 
as a reward for his services, Henry went to England to pursue that object. In the 
autumn of 1811 he was on the point of returning to Canada, with a letter from 
Lord Liverpool commending him to Sir George Prevost. Had he taken passage 
to Quebec as he planned, his name would probably be unknown to history, James 
Madison and James Monroe would have been spared a most humiliating experience, 
and a French adventurer named Soubiran, alias Count Edouard de Crillon, would 
have been deprived of the most dazzling triumph of his career as an imposter. 
Henry, as it happened, sailed for Boston instead of Quebec. How his fellow- 
passenger, the spurious Count de Crillon, persuaded Henry to offer his papers 
to the United States government; how, with the support of the French minister 
in Washington, he convinced Monroe and Madison that Henry’s rather innocuous 
papers were worth $50,000; and how he completed the transaction by selling to 
Henry for all or most of that sum a non-existent chateau in France—all this is 
well known to students of the background of the War of 1812. 

General Cruikshank has brought together the essential documents in the story, 
many of them published for the first time, and has connected them with adequate 
explanatory comment. Readers of the book will regret that it was not possible 
to follow both Henry and Soubiran to the ends of their inglorious careers. When 
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last heard of, Soubiran was in the hands of the French police; Henry, in dire 
poverty, was attempting to blackmail Monroe from Paris. Both seemed in a fair 
way to reap the just fruits of their villainy. 


Juxius W. Pratt 


The Quebec Act: A Primary Cause of the American Revolution. By CHaRLEs H. 
MeErtzGER. (United States Catholic Historical Society, Monograph Series, 
XVI.) New York: The United States Catholic Historical Society. 1936. 
Pp. x, 223. 

Tuts book is a revised doctoral thesis. Despite its main title, it does not belong 

to the literature of Canadian history. The author obviously knows little about 

Canada at the time of which he writes. He thinks, for example, that the con- 

gressional appeal to the French Canadians to join the thirteen colonies in revolt 

failed because it was nullified by the circulation in Canada of other congressional 
utterances which belied the sincerity of this appeal. Nor does he appear to know 
much about the act. He is not interested in it. 

His sole concern is with its repercussions in the old colonies. He has run 
through an enormous mass of contemporary printed material—newspapers, 
magazines, letters, diaries, journals, sermons, pamphlets, and official records— 
and he has gathered together all the expressions he could there find of anti- 
Catholic bigotry inspired by the Quebec Act. His harvest is plentiful and pungent. 
He has raked it carefully and tied it up in chapters on the press, the pulpit, the 
political leaders, the local assemblies, and the continental congress. There is 
even a chapter on light literature. His purpose in all this was to prove that 
the Quebec act, through its ‘toleration clauses’, was ‘“‘a primary cause of the 
American Revolution’. He may have satisfied himself, but the reviewer doubts 
if he convinced his examiners. Among some statements which should have been 
subjected to revision is one referring to the records of the continental congress. 
According to the author, ‘anti-Catholic animus, vocal in opposition to the 
Quebec Bill, permeates practically every official document after October 14’’, 1775. 
What the book has done is to illustrate fully the religious intolerance and bigotry 
which inflamed revolutionary feeling in the old colonies, but the author has not 
wrestled with the real question of whether this influence was primary or secondary. 
He could not do it without an extensive and penetrating investigation into the 
“other’’ causes of the American Revolution, which he has largely ignored. Indeed, 
some of his comments seem to be shadowed by a suspicion that he had under- 
taken more than he could prove. 


A. L. Burt 


Egerton Ryerson: His Life and Letters. By C. B. Sissons. With a foreword by 
E.W.Wattace. Vol.I. Toronto: Clarke, IrwinandCo. Oxford University 
Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 601. ($4.00) 

StupENts of the history of Upper Canada before the union have been looking 

forward for some time to the publication of this volume and they will not be 

disappointed. It is certainly the most important contribution to the history of 

Upper Canada in the 1830's to appear in recent years. It throws new light on the 

Methodist unions and secessions, on the réle of Methodism in Upper Canadian 

politics, on the founding of the ‘Cobourg Seminary’’, on Ryerson’s activities in 

assuaging the Tory terror after the rebellion, and on many personalities. It is also 
something of a personal history of the Ryerson brothers of whom there were five 
in the ministry and three of whom wielded great influence on the life of the province. 
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It is thoroughly readable, especially the pungent letters of John Ryerson whose 
comments on men and events are as original as his grammar and spelling. Except 
for chapter I it consists mostly of letters from Egerton Ryerson’s correspondence 
which are in the keeping of Victoria College. These are strung together in narrative 
form with editorial explanations and comment. Mr. Sissons has done a skilful 
job of editing. Obviously he has been intrigued by his subject and captivated by 
Egerton Ryerson as were many of his contemporaries. While one cannot always 
agree with Mr. Sissons’s interpretations, one must admire his judgment and 
fairness in selection of material. 

As Mr. Sissons observes, Ryerson was at heart a liberal conservative, but he 
was more often conservative than liberal. Except for the accident of conversion 
to Methodism the Ryerson brothers might well have served in the forefront of the 
Compact party. In Egerton’s case there was added to native conservatism an 
instinct for management of men and institutions and a keen appreciation of the 
main chance in practical affairs. ‘The primary and dominant motive of his life 
was religious’, says Mr. Sissons (p. 3). After reading this volume the reviewer 
remains unconvinced of this. Instead he feels that Egerton Ryerson sometimes 
confused the expansion of the Methodist church with the expansion of the king- 
dom of God, as many churchmen have done with respect to their particular 
denomination. 

With the controversies over church organization treated in this volume and 
with interpretations of other religious leaders, the reviewer is incompetent to deal. 
But on two political matters he is prepared to break a lance. 

First, the interpretation of the break between Ryerson and Mackenzie in 1833 
which had such important and perhaps tragic consequences on the reform move- 
ment seems a bit patronizing to Mackenzie. Ryerson’s article, ‘English 
impressions’’ which occasioned the break, is printed in full along with other relevant 
material, including Mackenzie’s screaming editorial in reply in which he announced 
that the Ryersons and The Guardian had ‘‘gone over to the enemy, press, types 
& all’ and declared ‘The Americans had their Arnold, the Methodists their 
Ryerson”’. While the material on both sides is fairly presented, the editor com- 
ments that Mackenzie’s outburst is “difficult to explain on rational grounds” 
(p. 234). His explanation is that Mackenzie was going farther to the left and that 
Ryerson refused to follow, and that he was personally hurt by Ryerson’s aspersions 
on Hume, especially in view of the death just previously of his only son, Joseph 
Hume. The fact is that Mackenzie was essentially right; neither Ryerson nor 
The Guardian were thereafter found on the side of constitutional reform, though 
they apparently had been previously. 

John Ryerson at any rate interpreted the article in question precisely as Mac- 
kenzie did. ‘The only good that can result from it is the breaking of the Union 
which has hithertofore existed between us & the Radicles. . . . We had got so 
closely linked with those fellows in one way or another that we cannot expect 
to get rid of them without fealing the shock & perhaps it may as well come now 
as any time. We have reasons to respect Sir John Colborne & it is our duty & 
interest to support the Government. ... We have a host of Radicles in our 
church—I am sorry to say it but it isso” (p. 211). Accordingly he advises Egerton 
to have nothing to say “‘about Polliticks or Political men but treat the government 
with great respect. . . but the Radicle papers with intire neglect... . You say 
you have not chainged your views, but I hope you have in some respects. Although 
you never was a Radicle, yet have we all leaned to much towards them & will 
we not now smart for it a little.” 
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Moreover, the reviewer is of the opinion that Mackenzie put his finger on an 
essential point—the union with the English Wesleyans and the contribution for 
Indian missions which came after it. It is scarcely believable that the Ryersons 
knew nothing of this grant until after the union, even though there may be no 
evidence in the Ryerson papers to indicate that they did know of it. Egerton 
later evinced no objection to government grants at least for purposes other than 
salaries. After 1833 he urged equal division of the spoils rather than seculariza- 
tion,—he had opposed state aid of any sort for religion at an earlier date in The 
Guardian. And by 1835 he was quite willing to besiege the home government 
for grants for the struggling seminary and to press the suit upon Bond Head later. 
Mr. Sissons laments that by 1837 the conference ‘‘ceased to bear clear witness 
to the voluntary principle. . . the grants to missions, the needs of the Academy, 
the general attitude of the British preachers, combined to weaken the once sturdy 
independence of the Conference” (p. 381). Was this quite unconnected with the 
political views of the Methodist leaders? 

On one other point the reviewer scarcely agrees with the interpretation. Mr. 
Sissons questions the tradition that Ryerson and the Methodists turned the 
election in 1836. As he rightly points out, Ryerson was in England and could 
have done little directly in the election. But there is no doubt that he had striven 
to wean the Methodists from radicalism and to convince them through The Guardian 
that ‘‘the powers that be are ordained of God”. Moreover, if Mr. Sissons is right 
that Mackenzie had so alienated the Wesleyans that they needed little guidance 
in the election of 1836, then John Ryerson’s account must be ignored. He writes: 
“Not one Radical was returned from the bounds of the Bay of Quinty District. 
The preachers & I laboured to the utmost extent of our ability to keep every 
scamp of them out & we succeeded. And had the preachers of done their duty 
in every place, not a ninny of them would have been returned to this parliament. 
But as it is just enough ‘escaped’ to tell the fate of the rest & moan over the dessola- 
tions of their miserably wicked & ruinous craft. Success to them: the more tears 
they shed, the better for their consciences & the country” (p. 361). 

I cannot forbear one more quotation from this letter although it has nothing 
to do with the point: ‘“‘The Governor is a talented man, but very little magisterial 
dignity about him. He is also a frolicking little cur as you ever saw & he takes 
good care to let everyone know that he ‘esteems every day alike’, travelling on the 
Sabbaths the same as other days. Indeed he seams to have no idea of religion 
atoll, but is purely a man of plasure.” 

It has for some time been the reviewer's opinion that the history of Upper 
Canada, and perhaps of all the colonies prior to responsible government, should 
be rewritten in terms of social movements and economic factors and that only 
thus can the constitutional struggle be understood. This volume amply confirms 
this opinion. Professor Sissons has blazed a new trail, or at least re-opened an 
old one, and with significant results. We shall look forward expectantly to 
volume II. 


R. A. MacKay 


The Royal Canadian Regiment, 1883-1933. By R. C. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
Montreal: Gazette Printing Company. [London, Ont.: The Royal Canadian 
Regiment, Wolseley Barracks.] 1936. Pp. [xvi], 467. 

Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH has undoubtedly done more for Canadian military history 

than any other man. For this latest of his unit histories he used the official docu- 

ments at Ottawa, certain private papers, and the material readily available in 
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print—in all perhaps three-quarters of the possible sources. Consultation of the 

other quarter is rightly left to another time or other persons, the immediate need 

being for a reliable general account for the public. The arrangement and allot- 

ment of the material show the author’s good sense of organization and judgment, 

and he provides a clear readable story from first to last. He carries the regiment 

from its formation, through the North-west Rebellion, duties in the Yukon, the 

South African War, the Great War, and the interval of peace to date. 

Mr. Fetherstonhaugh is content with description, no doubt feeling a civilian’s 
diffidence before technical military material, but the narrative raises a number of 
questions, especially in the section on the North-west Rebellion. | Why General 
Middleton remained in camp two weeks after the affair of Fish creek; who were 
the aliens of the ship Northcote who hampered its operations; why the timing of 
the land and water attacks on Batoche broke down so badly; why the necessity 
for three days’ indecisive fighting at the town; why Otter, planning to surprise the 
Indians at Cut Knife creek by a night march and finding himself a mile short of 
his objective at dawn, yet made the attack at great risk when he could do no 
good: all these are left to conjecture. Likewise in the section on the Great War, 
one would like to know who was responsible for the appallingly bad staff work that 
led to the disaster of Zollern Graben, on September 16, 1916; and what excess of 
folly overcame the patrol of five men who courted and received destruction on a 
bridge near Mons. Such points should be considered before a valuation of the 
regiment’s work can be complete. 

The generally good work of the regiment, particularly at Amiens, Parvillers, 
and the Marcoing line, is well described. Mr. Fetherstonhaugh may not know 
that the R.C.R. was an object for pity and amusement through the corps for its 
addiction to polish and the wooden variety of discipline; but he illustrates this 
quality in his story of the attack at Arras in August, 1918, when shiny metal 
incurred needless casualties. His earlier portrayal of the Yukon force doing 
barracks square drill among stumps in the intervals of marching shows the pro- 
fessional military mind in its best unconscious humour. The incident of the 
general who almost asked to be sniped on February 17, 1916, needs the explanation 
that he thereby earned the nickname ‘Batty Mac”. The mutinies in the French 
army are still used to explain the Flanders offensive in the fall of 1917. But they 
cannot excuse the continuance of the offensive in that sector. Haig persisted in 
tactics which had always failed, over ground which made failure doubly certain. 
The great need was for a change in tactics and in sector; and neglect of this brought 
the British army near to ruin. 

It remains to add that the book is adorned with excellent maps and photos and 
printed in admirable type. 

W. B. KERR 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


(The contribution of information suitable for this section is welcomed.) 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Canadian Historical Association held its annual meeting for 1937 con- 
currently with that of the Canadian Political Science Association on May 24 and 25 
at McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. The papers which were presented 
included: ‘‘Geographico-cultural aspects of the five Canadas”, by W. N. Sage; 
“‘Apercu de la situation économique dans le Bas-Canada vers 1837”, by Gérard 
Parizeau; ‘‘Le voyage de Pierre-Antoine Tabeau dans le haut Missouri vers 1803- 
1805’’, by Benoit Brouillette; ‘‘History in the Canadian public school curriculum”, 
by H. M. Morrison; “The discovery of Drake’s ‘Plate of Brasse’ of 1579’’, by 
J. Bartlet Brebner. It was fitting that this year a distinctive contribution should 
be made to the history of the rebellions of 1837 and this was done by three excellent 
papers: “The common man in the era of the Rebellion’, by Fred Landon; “‘The 
economic background of the Rebellions”, by D. G. Creighton; and the presidential 
address by Chester W. New. Professor New analysed the wider background of 
the events in England and the influences emerging from the American and French 
Revolutions which had a significance in the developments leading up to the crisis 
of the 1830's. 

There were two addresses of outstanding interest. President Dixon Ryan Fox 
of Union College, Schenectady, whose distinguished work as an historian is well 
known to Canadians, predicted that governments in the United States would 
become more efficient and honest while at the same time enormously enlarging 
the scope of their activities and attracting the services of highly trained experts. 
A large part of his address was given over to shrewd and humorous comments 
on the history and characteristics of the American people. At luncheon on the 
second day the association and the Canadian Club of Hamilton listened to M. 
Henri Bourassa, whose plea for a spirit of mutual respect and co-operation between 
French- and English-speaking Canadians was delivered with all the eloquence 
and enthusiasm which have made him justly famous as a parliamentary orator. 

Of special interest and importance was the general round-table session on 
historical broadcasts which is described below. 

On the first afternoon the association was entertained at the Stoney creek 
battlefield by the Women’s Wentworth Historical Society. The society has done 
excellent work in preserving and beautifying this historic site and in gathering 
a collection of interesting materials. 

Few meetings of the association have been held in as pleasant surroundings 
as those provided by McMaster University and the local arrangements were in 
every way excellent. 

The following officers were elected: president, D. C. Harvey; vice-president, 
R. G. Trotter; French secretary, Séraphin Marion; English secretary and treasurer, 
Norman Fee; programme committee, R. G. Trotter, E. R. Adair, D. G. Creighton. 
Communications may be addressed to either of the secretaries at the Public 
Archives, Ottawa, Ontario. 

This is the first occasion on which the Canadian Political Science and Canadian 
Historical Associations have held their sessions concurrently throughout two days. 
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On the whole the experiment was a success, but it was felt that there was a need 
in the future of more careful co-operative planning in connection with topics of 
interest to the members of both associations. Each association has shown an 
encouraging increase in strength and activity. They are in a position to make 
an important contribution to the development and influence of Canadian scholar- 
ship in political science, history, and economics. It is to be hoped that they will 
explore every means of doing so both within their particular fields and in the 
ground common to both. 


HISTORICAL BROADCASTS FOR CANADA 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association for 1937, the 
morning session on May 24 was devoted to a general round-table discussion of 
historical broadcasts. Mr. Allan B. Plaunt, of the board of governors of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Mr. D. W. Buchanan, of the corporation’s 
programme department, read informative papers which discussed not only general 
principles but also some of the special problems of historical broadcasting. The 
association was also fortunate in being able to listen to Mr. John Coulter, who 
has had valuable experience in preparing historical dramatic broadcasts for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, and to President Dixon Ryan Fox of -Union 
College, Schenectady, who has been intimately associated with the planning of 
some of the best historical broadcasts given under commercial sponsorship in the 
United States during recent years. A number of members of the association took 
part, including D. C. Harvey of Halifax, F. H. Soward of Vancouver, Judge 
Fabre-Surveyer of Montreal, Séraphin Marion of Ottawa, and Chester Martin 
of Toronto. 

Some experience is already available from historical broadcasts which have 
been given in Canada during recent years, and a few may be mentioned. In 1934 
the Canadian National Railways presented a very successful series of historical 
dramas prepared by Merrill Denison and Tyrone Guthrie. The Canadian Radio 
Commission arranged a series in 1935 by D. C. Harvey on ‘The colonization of 
Canada”, and another in 1936 by F. H. Soward on ‘Makers and leaders of the 
post-war world’. The series by Mr. Harvey has been printed. The University 
of Alberta has presented through its own station a large number of historical 
broadcasts, and a number have also been given in Quebec in both French and 
English. During May and June of this year a series is being presented on ‘‘Historic 
roads of Ontario’’ by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation over the Ontario 
network. The historical materials are being provided by several individuals who 
have made special studies of the roads which are being described, while the scripts 
are being written and the broadcasting is being done by competent professional 
radio men. The series is thus providing experience in a type of co-operative effort 
which may be increasingly useful in the future. A number of requests have been 
received that these broadcasts be made available in printed form or be supplied 
for publication in local newspapers. It is clear that texts of broadcasts which 
contain interesting and authentic materials will find numerous readers. 

It may be taken for granted that Canadian listeners will expect as part of the 
regular arrangements in the future to have historical broadcasts both on Canada 
and the world at large. Several forms—dramatic, narrative, etc.—will doubtless 
be used, but, whatever the form, such broadcasts can be made of increasing interest 
and importance only if careful study is given to their planning and presentation. 
Canadian history is rich in materials suited to the various aims which such broad- 
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casts should have in view. Moreover, there are throughout the dominion a great 
many people with special interests and information both in local and general 
history. This knowledge and enthusiasm should be made available to script- 
writers and broadcasters, who are prepared to approach the problem with under- 
standing. They in turn can make a contribution which is essential to the success 
of the broadcasts. To bring together the experience of the radio man and the 
knowledge of the historical student who can supply accurate and graphic material 
is not as easy as it may appear at first sight but it can be done and the result will 
be well worth the effort. Much can also be accomplished through historical 
societies, teachers of history, daily and weekly newspapers, and other agencies to 
ensure that interested listeners are informed of plans which are being made. There 
are without question potential audiences not only for historical broadcasts planned 
primarily with a view to their interest as entertainment, but also for broadcasts 
of a more serious type. Some cultivation of both types of audiences will fully 
justify itself. ; 

Mr. Plaunt made it clear that the corporation is fully alive to the problems 
and possibilities of historical broadcasts of various kinds and wishes to explore 
the whole question as thoroughly as possible. He suggested that the Canadian 
Historical Association might appoint a committee for consultation, and a committee 
was therefore named with representation from each province. The committee 
would be glad to receive suggestions as to the scope or character of future historical 
broadcasts. Important anniversaries of local or general interest might, for ex- 
ample, be brought to its attention sufficiently far in advance to allow for the careful 
preparation of material. Communications should be addressed to the chairman 
of the committee, Professor G. deT. Glazebrook, Baldwin House, University 
of Toronto. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


The contributors of articles to this issue of the REviEw are: Mr. Thomas A. 
Bailey, associate professor of history, Leland Stanford University, and visiting 
professor of diplomatic history at the George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C.; Mr. Stewart Wallace, librarian of the University of Toronto and former 
editor of the REview; Mr. W. R. Copp of Halifax, N.S., who received his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Dalhousie University and is now continuing his graduate 
work at Harvard University; Mr. A. S. Morton of the University of Saskatchewan; 
Mme M.-L. Puech-Milhau, 20 rue Soufflot, Paris; and Mr. F. H. Soward of the 
University of British Columbia. Mme Puech-Milhau, who was formerly on the 
staff of McGill University, is a member of the Société d'histoire du Canada in Paris 
and has furthered its work by her researches and writing. 


BooK-NoTES FOR TEACHERS 


Frequent reference is made by teachers of history in the high schools to the 
difficulty of keeping abreast of the continuous stream of new books and articles 
on the periods of history with which they are concerned. Teaching at its best 
demands a wider background of knowledge than can be found within the covers 
of any text-book however good. It is by no means easy, however, for teachers 
to make a selection of books which will provide reliable information as to significant 
developments in scholarship and which at the same time are not so bulky or highly 
specialized as to make their use difficult. The very mass of detailed scholarly 
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writing in any one important field is an embarrassment which is increased by the 
fact that most teachers are concerned with two or more periods or countries. For 
teachers who would like to do more than merely meet the necessities of a prescribed 
curriculum, these circumstances present a real problem. They also encourage an 
unfortunate tendency to widen the gap between the interests of historical studies 
in the schools on the one hand and the developments in historical scholarship on 
the other. The result is a serious loss to all concerned. 

The CANADIAN HIstTorICAL REVIEW has in the past attempted to contribute 
something to the efforts which have been made to bridge this gap. Its review 
and bibliographical sections, for example, regularly contain information which will 
enable the reader to sift out the reliable books and articles of general interest from 
those of a highly specialized character. These sections cover a much wider range 
than Canadian history in the strict sense of that term: such allied subjects as 
Canadian economics, geography, public affairs, imperial and foreign relations being 
regularly included in a bibliography which runs to some thirteen or fourteen 
hundred titles annually. The primary purpose of these review and bibliographical 
sections is, of course, to provide a cumulative reference list which will have per- 
manent value as a comprehensive guide to a great mass of printed materials. A 
real effort has been made, however, to include not only the books which teachers 
of Canadian history would find useful in their own reading, but also text-books 
and other materials which might be suitable for class-room instruction or for 
supplementary reading. 

The items which have a special interest or value for teachers have, however, 
in the past been rather obscured by being included among the numerous references 
to highly specialized books and articles. In order, therefore, to make such in- 
formation more accessible, it has been decided to begin a section of ‘‘Book-notes’’. 
It has been decided also to include in this section information which has not 
hitherto been provided in the REVIEW; and, in particular, to include notes with 
regard to books on the history of England, Europe, and the United States as well 
as on that of Canada. 

The articles and the review and bibliographical sections will as in the past 
be confined to Canadian history and closely related subjects. It was felt, however, 
that the value of the book-notes would be greatly increased by including informa- 
tion on the other fields of history with which Canadian teachers are chiefly con- 
cerned. The demands on the space of the REVIEW are heavy and the notes must 
of necessity be concise, but it is sincerely hoped that they will be informative and 
useful. The editor of the REVIEW bespeaks the co-operation of those who have 
an interest in this experiment. Suggestions are invited and will be much appre- 
ciated at any time. It is hoped also that assistance in the preparation of notes 
can be received from teachers whose experience will add much to their value. If in 
this way the purpose in view in commencing this section of book-notes can be 
realized, the space and effort put into them will be more than justified, and a 
permanent contribution will be made to the cause of history in the dominion. 

In the following paragraphs suggestions are made with regard to books which 
have appeared during the past year and a half in the fields of Canadian and Euro- 
pean history. It is expected that similar notes on English and Ancient history 
will be printed in September. The CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW will be pleased 
to supply information with regard to books or publishers mentioned in its pages. 


Selected titles in Canadian history. A very large literature of books and 
articles on Canadian history and its closely allied subjects is appearing annually. 
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Much of this writing is of a highly specialized character and it may be useful, 
therefore, to mention a few volumes reviewed in this journal during the past 
eighteen months which are of high scholarship and which have at the same time 
an interest for the general student. Mary Quayle Innis’s An economic history 
of Canada (Ryerson, $3.00) meets a long-felt need for a one-volume interpretation 
of Canadian economic development. Mr. Murray Gibbon’s Steel of empire 
(McClelland and Stewart, $3.50—a new edition at $1.98 to appear shortly) is a 
favourable but interesting and well-written history of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
B. F. Townsley’s Mine-finders (distributed by Macdonald Galleries, 26 Grenville 
street, Toronto, $3.00) is a good introduction to the history of Canadian mining. 
Three special monographs published by young Canadians during the past year, 
are worthy of special mention: C. P. Stacey’s Canada and the British army, 1846-71 
(Longmans, Green, $3.50), an excellent study on the problem of defence and its 
relation to the development of responsible government; Gilbert N. Tucker’s 
The Canadian commercial revolution (Yale University Press, $3.00), which shows 
the effects on Canada of the repeal of the corn laws and of other events in a critical 
decade; and G. F. G. Stanley’s The birth of western Canada, a history of the Riel 
rebellions (Longmans, Green, $4.50). Mention should not be omitted here of a 
small brochure of a very different kind: Vancouver, a short history by the Archivists’ 
Club of the Templeton Junior High School, Vancouver. It was written in con- 
nection with the celebration of Vancouver’s golden jubilee and was the result of a 
fine bit of co-operative work. Finally, it may be of interest to observe that 
perhaps no subject has received more attention recently than the opening of the 
Canadian north-land. During the past two years the REVIEW has had four review 
articles which have dealt with some thirty-five volumes touching on various aspects 
of this subject. 


Selected titles in European history. Four useful surveys of European history 
have recently appeared. While they are not too highly specialized to be of interest 
to the general reader, they contain results and judgments of recent scholarship 
and research in the European field. They are: Carlton J. H. Hayes, A political 
and cultural history of modern Europe (2 vols., Macmillan; vol. I, $3.50; vol. II, 
$4.50); Harry Elmer Barnes and Henry David, The history of western civilization 
(2 vols., Harcourt, Brace, $10.00); Wallace K. Ferguson and Geoffrey Bruun, 
A survey of European civilization (2 vols., Houghton Mifflin, $4.50); H. A. L. Fisher, 
A history of Europe (3 vols. in 1, Longmans, Green, $3.50). All these books 
discuss social and cultural topics in relation to the general developments of history 
in a manner unknown in such surveys hitherto, except in the earlier work of Mr. 
Hayes of which his present survey is a very much revised edition. Mr. Hayes’s 
work is particularly valuable in its discussion of cultural trends. A competent 
and full treatment of the period since 1900, such as it has not been easy to find, 
is given in each of these works with the exception of Mr. Fisher’s. His book is 
perhaps the most readable, but also it is the most controversial in its opinions, 
and notably in its political views, although Mr. Barnes’s book rivals it in this 
respect. All these works are supplied with convenient and helpful bibliographies. 
Syllabuses have been prepared for use with Hayes (by E. M. Earle) and with 
Barnes (by J. Geise) which include suggested map studies, essay-subjects, exam- 
ination questions, etc. Attention might well be paid to a series of a more specialized 
nature, published under the general title ‘The rise of modern Europe’, edited by 
W. L. Langer (Harper). Each volume covers a relatively short period, and has 
invaluable bibliographical material. The series stresses the “forces common to 
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the whole European civilization”, and the ‘social, economic, religious, scientific 
and artistic developments”. This series would be a valuable acquisition for any 
school library. E. P. Cheyney’s The dawn of a new era, 1250-1453 ($3.75) and 


R. C. Binkley’s Realism and nationalism, 1852-1871 ($3.75) are characteristic 
volumes. 


Mention should be made here of several items in this issue of the REVIEW. 
The article by Mr. T. A. Bailey on the Alaska boundary dispute gives evidence 
from the Roosevelt papers which throws light on what went on behind the diplo- 
matic scenes and emphasizes the unbending attitude adopted by Roosevelt from 
the beginning. The information given by Mr. Wallace on the Fraser High- 
landers illustrates how much may be done by a close investigation of groups and 
individuals. The article suggests how rich a field for historical work is offered 
in the study of the origins and background of Canada’s population and of Canadian 
institutions and attitudes of mind. In this connection it may be suggested that 
teachers of history in the schools have, through their wide contacts with students, 
a special opportunity to make a contribution to the social and cultural history 
of the dominion. A special interest in La Salle is being shown this year, the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his death, and the REvIEw is pleased to print 
a hitherto unpublished document which was discovered recently in Paris by 
Madame Puech-Milhau. A well-written volume on the Hudson’s Bay Company 
is a welcome addition to Canadian historical literature. Miss Nute’s review 
(p. 206) will therefore be of interest to readers of this section. Canada’s external 
relations have become a matter of great interest throughout the dominion and bid 
fair to remain so. The REviEw has therefore made a special effort to survey the 
rapidly expanding literature on the subject. This issue contains two contributions 


of interest in this connection: Mr. Soward’s article (p. 178) and Mr. Stacey’s 
review of some recent books on the diplomatic history of the United States (p. 199). 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. John D. Rockefeller, jr., has presented to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 10,434 manuscripts from the headquarters papers 
of the British army in America. These papers were catalogued, restored, and 
bound before being sent to Williamsburg, Va. In England the documents were 
known as the Carleton collection. They were sold in 1929 to Dr. Rosenbach. 


There is a full description of the papers in the New York Herald-tribune of March 
15, 1936. 


Library of Congress. The division of manuscripts has lately acquired a col- 
lection, bound in fifty-two volumes, of the papers of Gouverneur Morris, American 
minister to France, 1792-1794, and senator from New York. Among other 
recent acquisitions are some twenty-five letters addressed to General Anthony 
Wayne in the years 1792-7, illustrating the Indian wars and conditions in the 
army in the Northwest Territory. In its next Annual report, that for 1936, the 
American Historical Association expects to include a volume containing the 
texts of all the instructions which Grenville and his successors, secretaries of state 
for foreign affairs, sent to their minister in the United States, from 1791 to 1812. 


New Brunswick Museum. Miss Florence Estabrooks has just finished a two- 
hundred page typewritten book containing genealogical and historical notes on 
the Saint John river valley, which she has had bound and placed in the archives 
section of the New Brunswick Museum. 
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Public Archives of Nova Scotia. The sixth annual report of the archivist for 
the year ended November 30, 1936, has been issued. Special mention is made 
of a number of interesting acquisitions: the original manuscript of the Letters of 
Mephibosheth Stepsure Gent. by the Rev. Thomas McCulloch—these letters orig- 
inally appeared in the Acadian recorder during 1821 and 1822 and were republished 
in a small volume in 1860; records of the Lutheran church in Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia, between 1772 and 1825—three volumes transferred from the Krauth 
Memorial Library in Philadelphia; two boxes of miscellaneous papers, correspond- 
ence, and accounts presented by Dr. K. G. T. Webster of Milton, Mass., found 
in the attic of an old house in Shelburne; a patent of Charles I, dated 1631, making 
Sir John Sinclair of Cannisby a knight baronet of Nova Scotia with lands in the 
island of Anticosti which had been included in the territory of Sir William Alexander 
—the oldest original document now in the Archives. 

Two appendices to the report contain: an account of money expended by the 
imperial government in Nova Scotia for the defence of the province during the 
American Revolution; and a list of sea-going craft that called at Halifax between 
1778 and 1781. 


The Archives of the Sulpician Order in Canada. In the Report of the Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association for 1934-5 the Rev. R. Bonin provides a concise 
survey of these valuable records, with particular attention to the collections in the 
Bibliothéque S.-Sulpice, the Bureaux de la Fabrique de Notre-Dame, and the Pres- 
bytére de Notre-Dame, in Montreal. The following items are especially important: 
in the Bibliothéque S.-Sulpice—the Faillon and Fauteux collections, a collection of 
“‘manuscrits sauvages’’, a collection “d’Almanachs Mesplet’’ and ‘‘d’Almanachs 
de Québec” for the years 1777-1841, newspapers (including La Gazette de Québec, 
1781-1846, Montreal Gazette, 1878-1899, La Minerve, almost a complete set, La 
Quotidienne, La Réforme, La Semaine illustrée, La Sentinelle de Québec, La Vérité, 
Le Messager de Joliette, Le Métis, Le Moniteur canadien, Le National, L'’Echo des 
campagnes, L’Echo du pays, Le Canadien, L’Ere nouvelle, L' Avenir, L’Ami de la 
religion et de la patrie, etc.), the letters of M. Tronson, third superior-general of 
St. Sulpice, and a collection of portraits; in the Bureaux de la Fabrique de Notre- 
Dame—registers of baptisms, marriages, and deaths in Montreal from 1642 to the 
present; in the Presbytére de Notre-Dame—correspondence, manuscripts of M. Pierre 
Rousseau, various manuscripts dealing with ecclesiastical literature, documents 
concerning ‘“‘le temporel du Séminaire de S.-Sulpice’”’, ‘‘souvenirs’’ of the Collége 
de Montréal, and documents concerning the parish of Oka. 





William L. Clements Library. The annual report of the library for 1935-6 
has been received and we notice the following important acquisitions: 250 titles of 
printed books dealing with the American Revolution; three important maps relat- 
ing to the north-eastern boundary dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain—Carte annexée ad un Mémoire sur la delineation entre les Etats unis de 
l’ Amérique Septentrionale & la Grande Bretagne. . .(The Hague, 1830), a fine 
copy of Moses Greenleaf’s Map of the state of Maine. . . (1822) with the proposed 
boundaries tinted, Section shewing the different heights of land between the monument 
at the source of the St. Croix and the first waters of the Restigouche; photostats of the 
Charles James Fox papers dealing with the peace negotiations of 1782-3; transcript 
of Robert Navarre’s journal of the Pontiac conspiracy, Detroit, 1763, made by 
Judge James V. Campbell; 54 letters of William Dowdeswell, 1766-1774, chancellor 
of the exchequer under George III. The Josiah Harmar papers which have also 
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been acquired recently include some 3,500 manuscripts relating to the period of 
Samuel Harmar’s service with the Continental army, his trip to Paris in connection 
with the ratification of the peace treaty, his command of the “Old Northwest 
Territory” (1784-91), and his adjutant-generalship of the Pennsylvania militia 
(1791-9). It contains military and family papers and records dealing with business 
and real estate, especially the western military lands. A report on the papers 
has been printed in the Michigan alumnus quarterly review, winter, 1937, and 
distributed in pamphlet form. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


(We regret that lack of space necessitates holding some notes which have been 
received until the next issue. The notes here printed have been chosen in alphabetical 
order. Information has also been received from: Société d'Histoire Régionale de 
Québec; Société Trifluvienne d'Histoire Régionale; York Pioneer and Historical 
Society.) 


Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal. Meetings are held monthly, 
and historical exhibitions of portraits, documents, and historical objects are dis- 
played from time to time in the famous old Chateau de Ramezay, now owned by 
the society. An annual event is the recalling of French folklore and traditions, 
music, songs, and dances, in the large kitchen of the chateau. The society has, 
at various times, erected a series of marble tablets on different historic sites of the 
city of Montreal. President, Victor Morin; recording secretary, Inglis Willis; 
corresponding secretary, Donald Angus; museum curator, L. A. Renaud; custodian, 
Anna O'Dowd. 


British Columbia Historical Association: Vancouver Section. This year the 
Vancouver section has concentrated its efforts upon a membership campaign, in 
order to ensure the success of the new Quarterly, and the membership has increased 
to 165. The first speaker of the year was Dr. Robie L. Reid, who was responsible 
for the organization of the section, on “Transportation into the Cariboo in the 
early sixties’. At the February meeting Dr. G. H. Raley, former principal of 
Coqualeetza Indian school, gave an address on ‘‘The romance of Indian life’’. 
The lecture was illustrated by hand-painted slides made by a Coast Indian. 


British Columbia Historical Association: Victoria Section. The membership 
of this section is now 112. At the first meeting of the year in the Provincial 
Archives on January 8, the Hon. A. Wells Gray, minister of lands, gave an address 
on the history of New Westminster. On February 12, Mr. W. H. Bullock-Webster 
read a paper entitled ‘‘Golden days in the Yukon”, by the late David Doig. Mr. 
Doig was in charge of a party sent to the Yukon in 1898 by the Bank of British 
North America to establish a branch in Dawson. 

A third meeting, held on February 26, was addressed by Captain Alexander 
McDonald, who described the voyage made by Captain John Voss, from Victoria 
to England by way of Australia and New Zealand, in his famous Indian canoe 
Tillicum. The annual reception commemorating the landing of Richard Blanshard, 
first governor of the crown colony of Vancouver Island, was held at the home 
of the president, Dr. T. A. Rickard, on March 11. On April 2, Mr. A. N. Mowat 
spoke on ‘The North-west rebellion of 1885’, giving reminiscences of his own 
experiences in the uprising. 
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The Brome County Historical Society, Knowlton, P.Q., has published its trans- 
actions from August, 1927, to September, 1935, and the collected reports illustrate 
the excellent work which the society has been doing, particularly in connection 
with its museum at Knowlton. New contributions are continually being received 
and a new catalogue is now being prepared. Mr. H. B. Shufelt has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer in the place of the Rev. Ernest M. Taylor who has resigned 
and has been appointed honorary secretary-treasurer. A brass tablet has been 
prepared and mounted on an oak frame bearing the following inscription: ‘In 
tribute to the Rev. Ernest Manley Taylor, M.A., Preacher of the Gospel, Educa- 
tionalist, Historian Who served as Secretary-Treasurer of the Brome County 
Historical Society for 39 years From its organization in August 1897 until September 
1936. Presented by friends on his 89th birthday January 29th 1937.”" Dr. Taylor 
has recently completed the second volume of his History of Brome county and it 
will be reviewed in a later issue of this journal. President, H. A. Mitchell. 


The Canadian Political Science Association held its ninth annual meeting at 
Hamilton, Ontario, May 24and 25. The papers which were read will be published 
in the August number of the Canadian journal of economics and political science. 


Cape Breton Historical Society. From time to time the society has co-operated 
with the dominion sites and monuments board in the unveiling of cairns at St. Ann, 
St. Peters, and Kennington cove. President, Sydney Muggah, mayor of Sydney; 
secretary, Miss M. L. Mackenzie, 54 Argyle street, Sydney. 


The Graduate Historical Society of the University of British Columbia was 
organized in 1934 by Miss Helen R. Boutilier and Mr. Willard E. Ireland. There 
are now approximately sixty members. For the 1936-7 season the society made 
a special study of ‘Modern Canadian problems”. The programme included 
papers on “The economic position of British Columbia in the Canadian federation”, 
by Professor W. A. Carrothers; ‘“‘Canadian foreign policy”, by Mr. L. A. Wrinch; 
“Canadian race problems”, by Miss Beth Dow, Miss Katie Thiessen, and Miss 
Patricia Johnson; and ‘Canadian railway problems”, by Mr. Archie McKie. 
At the annual dinner on March 20, Professor F. H. Soward spoke on ‘Canada and 
the League of Nations—1919-1937". The officers for the year are: honorary 
president, Dr. R. L. Reid; faculty representative, Dr. W. N. Sage; president, 
F. H. Hardwick; vice-president, John Conway; recording secretary, Miss Helen R. 


Boutilier; corresponding secretary, Miss Eleanor B. Mercer; treasurer, Creswell 
Oates. 


The Haldimand County Historical Society has completed a history of the local 
Women’s Institute, which is being printed in book-form, and a history of Haldi- 
mand county is being prepared. President, David Duff, Cayuga; vice-presidents, 
B. S. Harrison, Hagersville, Mrs. Miller, Jarvis, J. C. Payne, Dunnville; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. K. V. Peart, Cayuga. 


The Huron Institute has recently acquired from Mrs. Charles A. Ross of 
Toronto a very interesting early photograph of Collingwood, Ontario. 


The Kelowna Museum and Archives Association, B.C., was organized recently, 
its object being the erection of a regional museum for relics and records relative 


to the Okanagan valley. Director, R. N. Atkinson; secretary, Arthur Henderson, 
Kelowna, B.C. 
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The London and Middlesex Historical Society, after several years of inactivity, 
was re-organized at a meeting held last November. The society has held six 
meetings during the season, and has done much good work in educating the public 
of London and Middlesex along historical lines. It is planning to resume the 
publication of its Transactions, the last of which appeared in 1930. An outstanding 
feature of the season was the discovery by the president, Dr. Edwin Seaborn, 
of a vast amount of documentary material relating to the early history of the 
London district. This was unearthed in a room in the county court house, and 
is at present being classified by Mr. Orlo Miller, the secretary, and stored in the 
library of the University of Western Ontario. The society has also uncovered 
new evidence with regard to Peter McGregor, the first resident of what is now 
the city of London. It has had given into its custody the original wooden marker 
which was placed over McGregor’s grave at his death in 1846 and which was later 
replaced by a stone marker. In addition, the society has had reprinted three 
hundred copies of a rare medical book, The cholera beacon, by Dr. Elam Stimson, 
a pioneer London doctor. The book deals with the history of the Asiatic cholera 
epidemics of 1832 and 1834 in Upper Canada. The copies are being distributed 
to the medical colleges and leading libraries in the United States and Canada. 
Dr. Seaborn, the president, has within the last few months published in the London 
Free press a number of articles dealing with this outbreak of cholera. 

The society participated on March 18 in the centenary observance in London 
of the birth of Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, author, scientist, hospital administrator, 
and literary executor of Walt Whitman. The centenary gathering was held in 
connection with the annual meeting, in London, of the Ontario Neuro-psychiatric 
Association. President, Dr. Edwin Seaborn; secretary, Orlo Miller, 34 Elm street, 
London, Ont. 


The Okanagan Museum and Archives Association was organized in Kelowna, 
B.C., on March 31, 1937. 


Oxford Historical Society. At a meeting in April, Mr. Kenneth Roth, of the 
University of Western Ontario, gave an interesting address on the origin and early 
operations of many oatmeal mills which flourished in Woodstock, Embro, Ingersoll, 
Harrington, Wolverton, and Tillsonburg. His paper is reported in the Woodstock 
Sentinel-review, April 17, 1937. The society’s museum has received many valuable 
additions, and the county council has given the society the use of an extra room 
in the basement of the court-house. 


Similkameen Historical Association. At the quarterly meeting on April 30, 
1937, Mr. James A. Schubert was elected honorary president in succession to 
Mrs. S. L. Allison, who died on February 1 in her 93rd year. Mr. Schubert is 
one of the few surviving members of the famous overland party who travelled 
to British Columbia in 1862 from Ontario and Quebec wi@ Fort Garry and Fort 
Edmonton. Special reference was made to the Allison memorial issue of the 
Princeton Star, February 4, which contains a good synopsis of the history of the 
Similkameen and Tulameen valleys. [JoHN GOODFELLOW, secretary] 


La Société Historique d’Ottawa has held three meetings. On January 13, Dr. 
Francis-J. Audet read an instructive paper on ‘‘Les débuts du barreau de la province 
de Québec”. On February 17, M. Léo-Paul Desrosiers gave an interesting address 
on “Essai de colonisation par Champlain”. On March 10, M. Robert Rumilly 
contributed a lecture on ‘‘Monsieur de Trongon des Messieurs de Saint-Sulpice’”’. 
These two last lectures were opened to the public and were well patronized. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN HistoricaL Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
- political science; R.S.C.—Royal Society of Canada; S.R.C.—Société royale du 

anada.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


The birth rate and- the empire (Round table, no. 106, March, 1937, 308-18). An exami- 
nation of the political and economic results of a falling population. 


Cote, D. H. Imperial military geography. Ed. 8. London: Sifton Praed. 1936. 
Pp. 448. (12s. 6d.) In this new edition the author’s treatment of Canada has 
been amended and is now in accord with informed opinion in the dominion. 


Crown, constitution and commonwealth (Round table, no. 106, March, 1937, 239-59). 
A discussion of the abdication crisis. 


Dixon, O. The Statute of Westminster, 1931 (supplement to the Australian law journal, 
X, Oct. 15, 1936, 96-112). 


The empire and the crisis (Round table, no. 106, March, 1937, 366-77). Throws light 
on the reaction of public opinion in the dominions and India to the abdication 
of Edward. 


FostER, JOHN. Abdication and commonwealth: Legal and constitutional problems 
(Nineteenth century, CXXI (720), Feb., 1937, 234-49). 


Gos.et, Y.-M. La couronne britannique, le royaume et les dominions (Revue politique 


et parlementaire, XLIV, 10 fév., 1937, 222-35). 


GriesBacH, W. A. A united empire front (Queen’s quarterly, XLIV (1), spring, 1937, 
90-9). The author is in favour of collective security within the empire. 


Gupta, D. C. Juristic conception of dominion status (Calcutta review, LXI, Nov., 
1936, 219-30; Dec., 339-52). 


Hancock, W. K. Survey of British Commonwealth affairs. Vol. 1: Problems of nation- 
ality, 1918-1936. With a supplementary legal chapter by R. T. E. Latuam. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford 
University Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 673. (25s.) To be reviewed later. 


K., B. S. British imperial preference and world trade (Bulletin of international news, 
XIII (23), May 15, 1937, 959-66). An attempt to estimate the effects of imperial 
preference on the trade of both empire and foreign countries. 


KeitH, A. BERRIEDALE. Letters and essays on current imperial and international 
problems, 1935-6. Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1936. 
Pp. xii, 233. ($2.75) To be reviewed later. 

—————_—_———_ Notes on imperial constitutional law (Journal of comparative 
legislation and international law, ser. 3, XIX, part 1, Feb., 1937, 105-20). Notes 
on the abdication and the dominions, the Statute of Westminster, the declaration 
of war and neutrality, the dominions and the non-intervention agreement, broad- 
casting, air navigation, etc. 


LaING, LionEL HassELt. Merchant shipping legislation and admiralty jurisdiction in 
Canada (Harvard University, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Summaries 
of theses, 1935, Cambridge, 1937, 203-6). A summary of a thesis which traces 
the history of shipping and admiralty jurisdiction up to the Statute of Westminster. 
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ORTMEYER, PAUL FERDINAND. Grundlagen wirtschaftlicher Zusammenarbeit Kanadas 
mit Grosbritannien und den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Fakultat der Universitat Kéln. Fulda, Germany: Theodor Sandfort. 1936. 
Pp. 98. Discusses the basis for economic co-operation between Canada, Great 
Britain, and the United States. To be reviewed later. 


eae oY G.G. Since the Statute of Westminster (Cambridge law journal, VI (2), 1937, 
82-92). An up-to-date discussion of the implications of the Statute of Westminster 
by a distinguished constitutional lawyer. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. The British Empire: A report on its structure 
and problems by a study group of members of the Royal Institute of International A ffatrs. 
Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. x, 336. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 


ScuHuiE, Hans. Die britische Handelspolittk seit Ottawa und thre weltwirtschaftlichen 
Auswirkungen. (Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, Schriften des Instituts fiir Welt wirt- 
schaft an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von ANDREAS PREDORL, Band 59.) 
Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 1937. Pp. xvi, 241. (RM 12) To be 
reviewed later. 


STOYE, JOHANNES. The British Empire: Its structure and its problems. London: 
John Lane. 1936. Pp. xiv, 344. (12s. 6d.) To be reviewed later. 


Titsy, A. Wyatt. Crown, constitution, commonwealth (Nineteenth century, CXXI 
(719), Jan., 1937, 57-65). A discussion of the constitutional points at issue in the 
abdication of Edward VIII. 


WILLeERrT, Sir ARTHUR, LonG, B. K., and Hopson, H. V. The empire in the world: 
A study in leadership and reconstruction. Edited by E. Thomas Cook. London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. x, 323. ($3.00) To 
be reviewed later. 


On questions of defence, see under Canada’s International Relations. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Canadian ae quarterly prize essay, 1935: 1. A criticism by T.S. Ewart; Il. A reply 
by E. Liste (Canadian defence quarterly, XIII (4), July, 1936, 456-63). Two 
approaches to the question of Canada’s military requirements. 


Canadian foreign policy (Army, navy and air force gazette, LX XVII, Aug. 6, 1936, 639). 


Corspett, P. E. Canada and the European situation (Addresses, Canadian Club of 
Toronto, XX XIII, 1935-6, 386-95). 


CuNLIFFE, G.S. Canada arms—for what? (Financial post, April 3, 1937, 13, 14). 


Hopson, H. V. The imperial conference and defence (Fortnightly, April, 1937, 394-404). 
A consideration of the problems involved in commonwealth co-operation for defence. 


Lower, A. R. M. This island nation (Canadian defence quarterly, XIV (3), April, 
1937, 306-10). A discussion of the attitude of Canada toward the next war. 


MANNING, WILLIAM R. (ed.). Diplomatic correspondence of the United States: Inter- 
American affairs, 1831-1860. Vol. VII: Great Britain, Documents 2672-3127. 
Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1936. Pp. xxxii, 
785. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


Power politics and the imperial conference (Round table, no. 106, March, 1937, 260-75). 
Deals with questions of foreign policy which will face the commonwealth at the 
forthcoming imperial conference. 


Reip, E. An Anglo-Canadian military alliance? (Canadian forum, XVII (197), June, 
1937, 83-5). 
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Rowan-Rosinson, H. Security?: A study of our military position. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1935. Pp. xii, 212. This book was written at the close of 1934 and 
inevitably “dates” badly. The author hasa healthy scepticism about the prospects 
of disarmament and the value of collective security. He believes that ‘‘at present 
the Empire is without security though it is spending all the money needed in its 
acquisition” (p. 156). His views on military tactics deserve careful consideration 
but he has some peculiar misconceptions of the corporate state which Professor 
Salvemini’s book may have recently corrected. [F.H.S. 


Scott, F.R. Canada and the outbreak of war (Canadian forum, XVII (197), June, 1937, 
85-7). Canada’s position in relation to imperial defence is discussed. 


Srecrriep, A. La politique extérieure du Canada (Association Belgique Canada, (11), 
mars, 1937, 181-7). A discussion of Canada’s international relations with particular 
reference to Great Britain and the United States. 


Sowarp, F. H. League of Nations (Excyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. Wattace, IV, 
Toronto, 1936, 48-53). A summary of Canada’s relations with the league. 


TROTTER, R.G. The basis of Canadian-American relations (Addresses, Canadian Club 
of Toronto, XX XIII, 1935-6, 99-107). 


UNDERHILL, FRANK H. Mr. King on Canadian foreign policy (New commonwealth, 
Oct. 16, 1936, 5). 


Way, R. L. The topographical aspect of Canadian defence (1783-1871) (Canadian 
defence quarterly, XIV (3), April, 1937, 275-87). Mr. Way shows how the develop- 
ment of roads, canals, and railways contributed to nullify the topographical factor 
in Canadian defence. 


See also bibliography on pp. 196-8. 


III. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Battie, J. L., jr. Further notes on William Couper (Canadian field-naturalist, LI (4), 
April, 1937, 56-7). A brief account of the early Canadian naturalist. 


Biro, H. K., jr. The uniform collection (Fort Ticonderoga Museum bulletin, IV (4), 
May, 1937, 109-19). A study of the development of the American uniform, 
1730-1830. 


BLANCHARD, Forest I. Fugitive slaves in Ohio (Historical Society of Northwestern 
Ohio, IX, bulletin 2, Apri, 1937 [1-14]). Has points of interest in connection with 
fugitives who reached Canada. 


CATTERALL, HELEN TUNNICLIFFE (ed.). Judicial cases concerning American slavery 
and the negro. With additions by JaMEs J. HaypEN. Vol. IV: Cases from the 
courts of New England, the middle states, and the district of Columbia. Washington, 
D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1936. Pp. xii, 586. 


Dustin, Frep. The Custer fight. Hollywood, Cal.: E. A. Brininstool, 330 North 
Poinsettia Place. 1936. Pp. 33. ($1.00) Some criticisms of G. Godfrey's 
Custer’s last battle (1892), and of Mrs. Custer’s pamphlet of 1921. 


Fiick, ALEXANDER C. (ed.). Héstory of the state of New York. Inten volumes. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the New York State Historical Association. Vol. IX: 
Mind and spirit. New York: Columbia University Press. 1937. Pp. xvi, 390. 
($5.00 per vol.; $50.00 the set). To be reviewed later. 


Frus, H. R. Greenland, a productive Arctic colony (Economic geography, XIII (1), 
Jan., 1937, 75-92). 
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Innis, M.Q. Philip Henry Gosse in Canada (Dalhousie review, XVII (1), April, 1937, 
55-60). Indicates his contribution to Canadian natural history. 


KrmpaLt, Francis P. New York—The canal state: The story of America’s great water 
route from the lakes to the sea, builder of east and west, with a discussion of the St. 
Lawrence Treaty. Introduction by the Hon. WiLtiaM W. Woo tarp. Albany, 
N.Y.: Argus Press. 1937. Pp. xx, 105. To be reviewed later. 


La Roncrére, Cu. de. Colonies et survivances francatses aux Etats-Unis (Illustration, 
no. 4910, 10 avril, 1937, [361-8]). 


Lewis, Epwarp R. A history (ane political thought from the Civil War to the 
World War. New York: Macmillan. [Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada.] 
1937. Pp. x, 561. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


McCreicut, M. I. Chief Flying Hawk's tales: The true story of Custer's last fight. 
New York: Alliance Press. 1936. Pp. 56. ($1.25) The story of Custer’s last 
fight as told by one of the participants, Chief Flying Hawk, to M. I. McCreight. 


MacpualL, Sir ANDREW. Medicine (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. WatLAcE, IV, 
Toronto, 1936, 257-67). An historical survey of medicine in Canada under the 
Indian, French, and English régimes. 


Miner, LoureE M. Our rude forefathers: American political verse, 1783-1788. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press. 1937. Pp. x, 274. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


Pierce, Bessie Louise. A history of Chicago. Vol. I: The beginning of a ctty 1673- 
1848. New York: Knopf. 1937. Pp. xxii, 455, xxxi. ($5.00) To be reviewed 
later. 


Roz, F. La France Américaine: Histotre d'un groupe de Canadiens Francais aux Etats- 
Unis (Revue des études historiques, July-Sept., 1936). 


ScHAFER, JOSEPH. The Winnebago-Horicon basin: A type study in western history. 
(Wisconsin domesday book, general studies, IV.) Madison, Wis.: State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 1937. Pp. xiv, 349. This study has a comparative interest 
for students of the history of Canada. In addition to the chapters on physical 
geography, the Indian background, aboriginal immigrants, the last of the Mohicans, 
and geographic lure to immigrants, all of which touch, directly or indirectly, on 
Canadian history, there are numerous references to Canada and considerable 
material on Canadians in Wisconsin. 


TE&TRAULT, MAXIMILIENNE. Le réle de la presse dans l'évolution du peuple franco- 
américain de la Nouvelle Angleterre avec une liste chronologique des journaux publiés 
dans les états del’ Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New-York et dela Nouvelle Angleterre. 
Marseille: Imprimerie Ferran. 1935. Pp. 145 


Wa ttace, W.S. Militia (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. WatLAcE, IV, Toronto, 
1936, 290-4). An historical outline of the militia system in Canada. 


Wituiams, M. B. Guardians of the wild. London, Toronto: Nelson. 1936. Pp. x, 
147. (75c.) On Canada’s national parks. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


CAMPBELL, GorpoN. Captain James Cook. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [Toronto: 
Musson.] 1936. Pp. 320. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


CorTESAO, ARMANDO. Cartografia e cartégrafos portugueses dos séculos XV e XVI. 
(Contribuigao para um estudo completo.) Vols. I and II. Lisboa: Edigaéo da 
‘“‘Seara Nova’’. 1935. Pp. xliv, 389; 453 and maps. A scholarly study of 
nen cartography, containing over sixty reproductions of Portuguese maps 
and charts. 
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Crone, G. R. The alleged pre-Columbian discovery of America (Geographical journal, 

LXXXIX (5), May, 1937, 455-60). A discussion of Senhor Jaime Cortesdo’s 
article in the January Journal in which he makes out a case for a Portuguese 
discovery of America prior to 1492. 












Durr, CHARLES. The truth about Columbus and the discovery of America. With an 
introduction by Pxitip GuEpaLLa. London: Grayson and Grayson. 1936. 
Pp. 330; illustrations and map. (18s.) The most valuable feature of the book is 


the living portrait of Columbus which emerges from the author’s study of his 
character and personality. 













NoRLUND, PAUL. 


Viking settlers in Greenland. New York: Macmillan. 
160. ($4.25) 


1937. Pp. 





Nunn, GEorGE E. The mappemonde of Juan de la Losa: A critical investigation of its 
date. Jenkinstown, Pa.: George H. Beans Library. ($4.00) 


Wiiuiamson, J. A. The voyages of John and Sebastian Cabot. (Historical Association 
pamphlet, no. 106.) London: G. Bell. Published for the Historical Association. 
1937. Pp. 19. (l1s.) A brief statement of the history of the Cabots based on a 
careful study of all the available evidence. 












(3) New France 


BERNARD, ANTOINE. Le drame acadien depuis 1604. Avec cartes et illustrations. 
Montréal: Les clercs de Saint-Viateur, 5199 rue Saint-Dominique. 1936. Pp. 461. 
($1.50) To be reviewed later. 










DesrRosIERS, L.-P. La connaissance des langues indiennes dans la Nouvelle- France 
(Revue de !|’Université d’Ottawa, VII (2), avril-juin, 1937, 145-59). The Jesuits 
succeeded in mastering several Indian languages by 1640. 


HANOTAUX, GABRIEL et Duc de La Force. Histotre du Cardinal de Richelieu. Tome 
IV. Paris: Plon. 1935. Pp. 610. Contains references to the colonial enter- 
prises of France in Canada under Louis XIII and Richelieu. 


L’ Hermite de l'tle Saint-Barnabe (B.R.H., XLIII (2), fév., 1937, 58-61). A number of 
accounts of Toussaint Cartier who lived alone on the Ile Saint-Barnabe around 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 


La RonciEreE, Cu. de. Le pére de la Louisiane: Cavelier de la Salle. Paris, Tours: 
Mame. 1936. Pp. 128. M. Charles de la Ronciére’s outline of the life of La 
Salle is a small volume that will serve a very useful purpose, especially in this 
centenary year. The book is illustrated with many interesting woodcuts and maps. 


Le Jeune, L. Le chevalier Pierre Le Moyne Sieur d’Iberville (Revue de |’Université 
d’Ottawa, VII (2), avril-juin, 1937, 206-32). An account of the taking of L’Ile 
de Niéves, 1705-6. 


Massicotte, E.-Z. D'on vinrent les colons au X VII le siécle? (B.R.H., XLIII (2), fév., 
1937, 53-6). 


MEEHAN, T. A. Jean Baptiste Point du Saitble, the first Chicagoan (Mid-America, XIX 
(2), April, 1937, 83-92). An account of Point du Saible’s connection with Chicago 
and an attempt to trace his ancestry. 















SAINT OLIVE, PIERRE. Les dauphinois au Canada: Essai de catalogue des dauphinois 
qui ont pris part a lV établissement du régime francais au Canada, suivi d'une étude sur 
un pre canadien: Antoine Pécody de Contreceur. Paris: Maisonneuve. 
1936. p. 127. To be reviewed later. 


SHEA, JoHN G. Chicago from 1673 to 1725: Or, what is known of the first half century 
of tts history (Bulletin of the Chicago Historical Society, II (3), March, 1937, 69-85). 
This paper was prepared for the Chicago Historical Society in 1861; it includes a 
letter from Father Marquette giving an account of his journey to Chicago and his 
wintering there in 1674-5. 
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Sorsets, J. Sur les traces du Pere Marquette (Illustration, no. 4910, 10 avril, 1937, 
371-4). 


Witson, C. (ed.). Hunting in Canada 250 years ago (Forest and outdoors, XXXII (10), 
Nov., 1936, 332, 336). Extracts from the letters of Baron de Lahontan describing 
a moose-hunting expedition which took place in 1686. 


Woopntey, E. C. The Carignan regiment, the forts on the Richelieu, and De Tracy's 
expedition against the Iroquois: A study in Canadian history (Educational record 
of the province of Quebec, X (3), July-Aug.-Sept., 1936, 137-41). 


(4) British North America before 1867 


ATKINSON, C. T. British forces in North America, 1774-1781: Their distribution and 
strength (Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, XVI (61), spring, 
1937, 3-23). An attempt to ascertain the distribution at different times of the 
British forces engaged in the effort to suppress the rebellion of the Thirteen Colonies, 
together with that of the ‘‘provincial” units raised among the loyalists, and of the 
German auxiliaries obtained from Brunswick, Hesse-Cassel, etc. See also correction 
in the summer number of the Journal (119-20). 


BopLey, TEMPLE. George Rogers Clark and historians (Illinois State Historical Society, 
Transactions for the year 1935, 73-109). Points out errors made by historians 


concerning Clark’s career and attempts to vindicate him ‘‘against damaging 
misrepresentations’”’. 


BonuaM, M.L., jr. Alexander McLeod: Bone of contention (New York history, XVIII 
(2), April, 1937, 189-217). An account of the trial of Alexander McLeod in con- 
nection with the incident of the steamer Caroline. 


Brancu, E. D. (ed.). An me Washington document from the Bouquet papers 
(Pennsylvania magazine, XI (2), April, 1937, 204-13). The document is con- 
cerned with Washington’s plan of campaign against Fort Duquesne, 1757. 


BREBNER, JOHN BARTLET. The neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia: A marginal colony 
during the revolutionary years. New York: Columbia University Press. 1937. 
Pp. xvi, 388. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


BrRowneELL, E.E. Affidavit of Captain Thomas Brownell relating to Captain J. C. Elliott's 
conduct in battle of Lake Erie against Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, September ro, 
1813 (New York genealogical and biographical record, Jan., 1937). 


Brucnési, J. Les Etats-Unis et les rébellions de 1837-38 dans le Bas-Canada (Revue 
trimestrielle canadienne, 23éme année, no. 89, mars, 1937, 1-20). A discussion 
of the influence of American revolutionary thought i in Lower Canada. 


Catver, W. L. Major General John Small, 1730-1796 (Fort Ticonderoga Museum 
bulletin, IV (4), May, 1937, 97-108). A biographical sketch of John Small, an 
officer of the British army in the American Revolutionary War and later lieutenant- 
governor of the island of Guernsey. 


Cuaussk, F. Origines de la rebellion de 1837 (Action universitaire, III (4), mars, 
1937, 64-5). 


Cuurcnitt, C. W. South of the sunset: An interpretation of Sacajawea, the Indian girl 
that accompanied Lewis and Clark. New York: Rufus Rockwell Wilson. 1936. 


Pp. 287. ($3.75) The story of the courageous Shoshone girl who led the Lewis 
and Clark expedition to the Pacific coast. 


CLouston, J.S. Orkney and the Hudson's Bay Company (Beaver, outfit 267 (4), March, 
1937, 39-43, 62). An account of the Orkney islands and their inhabitants who 
played so great a part in the story of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Commissioners for trade and plantations. Journal, from January 1764 to December 1767 
preserved in the Public Record Office. London: H.M.S.O. 1936. Pp. viii, 484. 
To be reviewed later. 
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CRANE, VERNER WINSLOW. Benjamin Franklin, Englishman and American. (Colver 
lectures, 1935, XIX.) Baltimore: Published for Brown University, Providence, 
R.I., by Williams and Wilkins. 1936. Pp. [v!, 142. ($1.50) 


Cree, M.R. Three Simpson letters: 1815-1820 (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
I (2), April, 1937, 115-21). A note on the early life of Simpson, followed by three 
letters, possibly the earliest ones which have so far appeared in print. 


DicKERSON, OLIVER Morton (comp.). Boston under military rule, 1768-1769 as 
revealed in A Journal of the Times. Boston: Chapman and Grimes. [Toronto: 
Reginald Saunders.] 1936. Pp. xiv, 137. ($4.00) 


EInsTEIN, Lewis. Divided loyalties: Americans in England during the War of Independ- 
ence. London: Cobden-Sanderson. 1933. Pp. xvi, 469. To be reviewed later. 


Ethan Allen's second wife (Fort Ticonderoga Museum bulletin, IV (3), Jan., 1937, 87-90). 
A biographical sketch of Frances Buchanan. 


Fauteux, A. Coster de St-Victor (B.R.H., XLIII (2), fév., 1937, 49-52). A brief 
biographical sketch of Coster de St-Victor who lived in Canada from 1798 to 1799. 


Les exécutés de 1838-39 en Haut-Canada (B.R.H., XLIII (3), mars, 
1937, 73-4). 


Harpy, JACK. The first American Revolution. New York: International Publishers. 
1937. Pp. 160. ($1.00) A Marxist-Leninist interpretation of the American 
Revolution. 


HeapiaM, CeciL (ed.). Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West 
Indies, 1722-1723, preserved in the Public Record Office. London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 1934. Pp. lxii, 496. To be reviewed later. 


Hit, Roscoe R. (ed.). Journals of the continental congress, 1774-1789. Vol. XXXIII: 


1787, July 21-December 19. Washington, D.C.: United States Government Print- 
ing Office. 1936. Pp. 385-789. To be reviewed later. 


Jounson, Ropert G. and SicKier, Josep S. (eds.). Strictures upon Major General 


Simcoe's military journal in the ‘American Revolution (New Jersey Historical Society 
proceedings, July, 1936). 


KELLAR, HERBERT ANTHONY (ed.). Solon Robinson, pioneer and agriculturalist. Vol. 
Il: 1846-51. (Indiana historical collections, XXII.) Indianapolis: Indiana His- 
torical Bureau. 1936. Pp. xviii, 556. The excellent index of this volume shows 
that it contains seventeen pages of Canadian interest, consisting of observations 
made by Solon Robinson on a tour through Canada, in August, 1851. It is to be 
regretted that Robinson, who was a most competent observer in agricultural 
matters, did not make, and write about, several Canadian tours. [J. J. TALMAN] 


Kerr, W.B. The American invasion of Nova Scotia 1776-7 (Canadian defence quarterly, 


XIII (4), July, 1936, 433-45). The story of Jonathan Eddy’s attack on Fort 
Cumberland. 


KIPLINGER, J. L. Four public declarations of the revolutionary period (Social studies, 
XXVIII (4), April, 1937, 158-61). A record of four ‘‘prior declarations of independ- 
ence”’ issued in 1774 and 1775. 


Letire de l'Abbé Etienne Chartier a l'Honorable Louis-Joseph Papineau, 1839 (B.R.H., 
XLIII (4), avril, 1937, 112-28). A discussion of the rebellion of 1837-8. 


MassicotteE, E.-Z. Les Canadiens et la guerre de secession (B.R.H., XLIII (3), mars, 
1937, 71-2). A further list of French Canadians who took part in the war. 


Masters, Donatp C. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854: Its history, its relation to British 
colonial and foreign policy and to the development of Canadian fiscal autonomy. 
London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 1937. Pp. xxiv, 267. ($3.50) 
To be reviewed later. 
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MM. Duvernay et Tracey a la prison de Québec (B.R.H., XLIII (3), mars, 1937, 86). 
An account of two journalists who were imprisoned at Quebec in 1832 because of 
their attack on the legislative council. 


Morton, ARTHURS. Under western skies: Being a series of pen-pictures of the Canadian 


west in early fur trade times. Toronto: Nelson. 1937. Pp. [xii], 232. ($2.00) 
To be reviewed later. 


Murpny, CHARLES (comp.). 1825—D’Arcy McGee—1925: A collection of speeches and 
addresses, together with a complete report of the centennial celebration of the birth of 
the Honourable Thomas D'Arcy McGee at Ottawa, April 13th, 1925. Toronto: 


Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1937. Pp. xvi, 366, [18]. ($2.75) To be reviewed 
later. 


Pares, RiIcHARD. War and trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1936. Pp. xii, 631. (25s.) To ‘be reviewed later. 


Le patriote John Heath (B.R.H., XLIII (3), mars, 1937, 79-80). A brief account of the 
part played by John Heath in the rebellion of 1837-8 in Lower Canada. 


Patrerson, H.S. On the trail of Palliser (Beaver, outfit 267 (4), March, 1937, 49-54, 


66). An account of Palliser’s exploration of the Canadian prairies and Rockies 
in 1857 


PEASE, THEODORE CALVIN (ed, with introd. and notes). Anglo-French boundary disputes 
in the West, 1749-1763. (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
XXVII, French series, II.) Springfield, Il].: Illinois State Historical Library. 
1936. Pp. clxxii, 607. To be reviewed later. 


PowELL, J. H. (ed.). Some unpublished correspondence of John Adams and Richard 
Rush, 1811-1816 (Pennsylvania magazine, LXI (1), Jan., 1937, 26-53; (2), April, 
137- 64). Contains references to the war in Canada. 


Roserts, T. GoopripGE. Loyalists: A compilation of histories, biographies and genealo- 
fies of United Empire Loyalists and their descendants. Toronto: Monetary Times 
rinting Co. 1937. Pp. 32. (30c.) Loyalists is published frequently in parts 
of 32 pages by T. Goodridge Roberts, 351 Sherbourne street, Toronto. This issue 
contains material on the duel which took place between George Ludlow Wetmore 
and George Frederick Street on October 2, 1821; British American regiments; 
loyalists at the head of the lake; the Queen’s Rangers; John Kennedy of Middle- 
port; etc. 


Sissons, C. B. Egerton Ryerson: His life and letters. With a foreword by E. W. 
Wa ttace. Vol. I. Toronto: Clarke Irwin. Oxford University Press. 1937. 
Pp. xii, 601. ($4.00) See p. 210. 


SULLIVAN, KatHRYN. Maryland and France, 1774-1789. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 
1936. Pp. xii, 195. ($2.00) This careful study of commercial and diplomatic 
relations has in it little bearing directly on Canada; but readers of this REVIEW 
will find some interesting references to French agents in the colonies, the problem 
of the Mississippi and the western lands, and the Carroll family which was connected 
with the mission sent to Canada in 1776. 


Suttivan, M. S. Jedediah Smith, trader and trail breaker. Foreword and notes by 
Rurus RocKWELL WiLson. New York: Press of the Pioneers. 1936. Pp. 317. 
($3.75) A biography giving in concise and readable form the facts concerning 
Smith’s life, with special emphasis upon his career as a fur-hunter. 


SUTHERLAND, STELLA H. Population distribution in colonial America. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. xxxii,353. ($4.00) Tobe reviewed later. 
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(Wattace, W. S. (ed.).] Mackenzie's narrative of the rebellion with notes critical and 
explanatory exhibiting the only true account of what took place at the memorable siege 
of Toronto in the month of December, 1837. Toronto: Rous and Mann, Ltd. [1937]. 
Pp. 30. Arepublication of William Lyon Mackenzie's pamphlet printed in Toronto 
in 1838 with notes by a loyalist journalist, Charles Fothergill. 
a What were Wolfe's last words? (School, XXV (8), April, 1937, 
4-6). 


Who took Ticonderoga (Fort Ticonderoga Museum bulletin, IV (3), Jan., 1937, 55-87). 
Documents concerning the relationship of Benedict Arnold, Ethan Allen, and 
Colonel John Brown to the taking of Ticonderoga. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


BaLpwin, Haroip. A farm for two pounds, being the odyssey of an emigrant. London: 
John Murray. [Toronto: Musson.] 1935. Pp. viii, 300. Autobiography of an 
immigrant to Canada during the years immediately preceding the Great War. 


BAXTER, BEVERLEY. Strange street. New York: Appleton-Century. 1935. Pp. ix, 
296. ($3.00) The first section of the book deals with the author’s Canadian 
background. 


Brrp, Epwarp. Canada: A young man's country at a young man’s time (Nineteenth 
century, CXXI (719), Jan., 1937, 135-44). A discussion of the views of Canadian 
youth. 


BurPee, LAWRENCE J. Peacemakers in America: The work of the international joint 
commission (reprinted from the School, XXV (6), Feb., 1937, 1-8). 


Canada, 1937: The official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Pub. by 
authority of minister of trade and commerce. Ottawa: Dominion bureau of 
statistics. 1937. Pp. 191. (25c.) 


Crowe, Harotp E. A simple plan for amending the constitution (Saturday night, 
May 15, 1937, 2). A proposal for the amendment of sections 91 and 92 of the 
B.N.A. Act, which deal with law-making powers of the dominion and the provinces. 


CrucueTt, RENEé. Au Canada, vieille terre francaise. Préface de Francois PiétrR1. 
Bordeaux: Delmas. 1936. Pp.xvi,312. (l5frs.) Professor Cruchet, a member 
of the French delegation to visit Canada for the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of Cartier in Gaspé, has made his experiences the occasion for a volume on 
French Canada and the place of the French Canadians in the life of this continent. 
He gives a brief outline of the French colonization of the St. Lawrence valley, 
with particular reference to the connection between the colony and the south of 
France, the French press in America, French-Canadian folk-songs, the medical 


profession in French Canada, and American ignorance on the subject of wine. 
{R. G. RIDDELL] 


Davis, RopertH. Canada cavalcade: The maple leaf dominion from Atlantic to Pacific. 
New York, London: Appleton-Century. [Toronto: Ryerson.] 1937. Pp. xiv, 411. 
($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


Empire Club of Canada: Addresses delivered to the members during the year 1935-1936. 
Toronto: Printers Guild. 1936. Pp. viii, 439. Includes the following addresses: 
W. A. BisHop, ‘‘What aviation means to Canada’’; CHARLES CAMSELL, ‘‘The trail 
of '35’’; FLoyp S. CHaLMeErs, ‘‘The next five years in Canada’”’; Joun M. Imrie, 
‘“‘Our national task’’; Hon. W. G. Martin, ‘‘To the top of the world with the eastern 
Arctic patrol”; Wm. GANSON RosE, ‘‘The greatness of the Great Lakes”; CHARLOTTE 
Wauitton, ‘‘Canada’s problems in relief and assistance’. 


FarguHarson, R. A. The provinces plead (Maclean's magazine, L (11), June 1, 1937, 
18, 39-40). A discussion of the British North America Act as the provinces see it. 


Goodbye dominion status (Canadian forum, XVI (194), March, 1937, 6-7). Examines 
the judgment of the privy council on Mr. Bennett’s reform measures. 
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HENEMAN, H. J. Dominion disallowance of provincial legislation in Canada (American 
politicai science review, XX XI (1), Feb., 1937, 92-6). An American comments on 
the relation of the federal government to the provinces in Canada. 


Historicus. The privy council and Canada (Fortnightly, April, 1937, 467-75). A dis- 
cussion of the issues involved in the decision of the privy council with regard to 
Mr. Bennett's social legislation, and of the necessity for amending the B.N.A. Act. 


Kennepy, W. P.M. Law, constitutional (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. WALLACE, 
IV, Toronto, 1936, 22-31). A scholarly outline of Canadian constitutional law, 


under the headings: ‘‘The executive”’, ‘‘allegiance’’, ‘‘the legislatures’’, ‘‘constituent 


powers’, ‘legislative powers”, “‘the judiciary’’, ‘“‘the Statute of Westminster’, and 
“external relations’. There is a very useful bibliography. 


KINNIBURGH, JAMES. Sidelights on Canada. London: Stockwell. 1936. Pp. 55. 
Everyday information about customs and conditions in Canada, chiefly urban 
rather than rural, designed to be of use to the prospective emigrant from Great 


Britain. It is noteworthy only as an evidence of reviving interest in England in 
emigration policy. [R. G. RIDDELL] 


MACKENZIE, KENNETH. Living rough. London: Cape. 1936. Pp. 288. ($2.50) 
A hobo’s account of his adventures, which included a trip across Canada. 


MAXwELL, J. A. Alienation of the federal domain in Canada (Journal of land and public 
utility economics, XII (4), Nov., 1936, 398-409). Discusses Canada’s policy of 
colonization of the federal domain and its alienation in favour of the Prairie Prov- 
inces over a period of sixty years. 

———————_ Federal subsidies to the provincial governments in Canada. (Harvard 


economic studies, LVI.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 
284. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


O'Leary, M.G. Our constitutional tangle (Maclean’s magazine, L (6), March 15, 1937, 
11, 63-4). An examination of the problem of the B.N.A. Act. 


PELLAND, Léo. Problémes de droit constitutionnel. 


IV: Trattés et accords internationaux 
(Revue du droit, XV (4), déc., 1936, 194-214). 


Putton, E. J. The royal Canadian mint (Canadian banker, LXIV (2), Jan., 1937, 


174-9). A brief history of the mint and an account of the production of coins. 


Ray, J. La structure fédérative du Canada et les conventions internationales du travail 
(Affaires étrangéres, VII, fév., 1937, 79-82). 


Riptey, Hitpa M. A synopsis of woman suffrage in Canada. [Toronto: The author, 
P.O. Box 224.] N.d. Pp. 21. 


Roserts, Sir CHarLeEs G. D. and TUNNELL, ARTHUR LEONARD (eds.). The Canadian 
who's who, founded 1910, with which is incorporated ‘‘Canadian men and women 
of the time’: A handbook of Canadian biography of living characters. Vol. II: 
1936-1937. Toronto: Murray Printing Co. 1936. Pp. xxxii, 1254. 


Rowe, N. W. The place and functions of the judiciary in our Canadian constitution 
(Canadian bar review, XV (2), Feb., 1937, 57-67). Mr. Rowell outlines some 


differences between the functions of the judiciary in Canada and in the United 
States. 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. Canada. Trans. from the French by H. H. HEMMING and Doris 
HeEMMING. London: Cape. 1937. Pp. 315. (10s. 6d.) See p. 195. 


STRICKER, JAKOB. Erlebnisse eines Schweizers in Kanada. Mit 24 Bildern. Ziirich, 
Leipzig: Orell Fiissli Verlag. 1935. Pp. 150. (RM 4.80) 


T., J. S.. The Canadian constitution (Dalhousie review, XVII (1), April, 1937, 93-5). 
Points out the need for a re-examination of the B.N.A. Act. 
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Toews, D. The Mennonites of Canada (Mennonite quarterly review, XI (1), Jan., 
1937, 83-91). An account of groups in various parts of Canada. 


Wa tace, W. S. Liberal-Conservative party; Liberal party (Encyclopedia of Canada 
ed. W. S. WaLLace, IV, Toronto, 1936, 73-6). 


WitHRow, OswaLp C. J. The romance of the Canadian National Exhibition. Toronto: 
Reginald Saunders. Pp. 156. ($1.00) In the first seventy pages of this volume, 
the author has traced the iecemmann of the Canadian National Exhibition from 
the first agricultural fair held in Upper Canada, through the years when an annual 
fair was held in different cities and towns, in Ontario, to 1879, when the first annual 
exhibition was established in Toronto. The remaining pages are given over to 
brief chapters, by different writers, on various aspects of the exhibition. The 
chapter on art was written by Mr. Fred S. Haines, R.C.A., principal of the Ontario 
College of Art. [J. J. TALMAN] 


(6) The Great War 


Murray, W. W. (ed.). The epic of Vimy. Ottawa: The Legionary, P.O. Box 431. 
1936. Pp. 224. ($2.50) This book, compiled and edited by Captain W. W. 
Murray, M.C., isa well-arranged and well-presented record of the Vimy pilgrimage. 


Wynne, G. C. The Vimy ridge memorial (Fighting forces, Oct., 1936). An article 
which explains why the expected German counter-attack did not develop. 


Yeates, E. P. The other side of the hill: The battle of Vimy Ridge (Army quarterly, 
XXXIII (1), Oct., 1936). An account of the battle from the German side, showing 
that the British success was due to the German reserves being kept too far back, 
contrary to Ludendorff’s instructions. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Agriculture in the Maritime Provinces: Early agriculture in New Brunswick by R. P. 
GorHaM; New Brunswick, Canada’s unspoiled province by the sea by F. LESLIE 
Woop; Nova Scotia, the Acadian land by C. Eric BOULDEN and H. K. McCuar.es; 
Prince Edward Island, the garden of the gulf by W. R. SHaw (C.S.T.A. review, (9), 
June, 1936, 3-25). 


The armorial achievement of Nova Scotia (Journal of education for Nova Scotia, VIII (3), 
April, 1937, 361-3). A brief account of the arms of Nova Scotia. 


Canan,C.H. Nova Scotia’s part in the development of constitutional government (Minutes 
of proceedings of twenty-first annual meeting of Canadian Bar Association held at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Aug. 19, 20 and 21, 1936; 1937, 88-101). A brief political 
history of Nova Scotia, with particular reference to the struggle for responsible 
government. 


Mutuiins, J. E. Liverpool privateering 1756-1815. (Edited, arranged and printed under 
the direction of FRED S. Morton.) Queen’s County Historical Society. 1936. 
Pp. 68. This attractive little book gives an excellent brief account of privateering 
and privateersmen of Liverpool, N.S. Notes on Liverpool vessels and their 
commanders during the Seven Years’ War, the War of the American Revolution, 
and the War of 1812, show the results of much careful study and research. The 
proceeds of the sale of the volume are given to the Queen’s County Historical 
Society at Liverpool. 


Nova Scotia, Province of. Report, Board of Trustees of the Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia for the year ended Nov. 30, 1936. Halifax: King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. 66. 
In addition to the report of the archivist three appendices contain: a complete list 
of donations during the year; an account of money expended by the imperial 
government in Nova Scotia for the defence of the province during the American 
Revolution; a list of sea-going craft that called at Halifax between 1778 and 1781. 





PayZANT, Harry YounG. People: A story of the people of Nova Scotia. Truro, N.S.: 
News Publishing Co. 1935. Pp. 369. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 
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RéEMOND, GABRIEL. Le parler francais en Acadie (Revue de |’Alliance Francaise, 101, 
boul. Raspail, Paris, no. 64, fév., 1936) 


Roper, J. S. Public utility regulation in Nova Scotia (Dalhousie review, XVII (1), 
April, 1937, 65-79). 


TRUEMAN, GEORGE J. New Brunswick (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. WALLACE, 
IV, Toronto, 1936, 392-7). 


WEBSTER, J.C. Founder's day address (Mount Allison record, XX (2), Jan.-Feb., 1937, 
oe Dr. Webster takes for his subject the historical renaissance in the Maritime 
rovinces. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BOIsMENU, Léo. Nos vieux manoirs. Montréal: J.-H. Desjardins. 1936. Pp. 24. 
($1.00) Ltd.ed. A charming essay on some old houses of Quebec, and a beautiful 
example of printing and illustration. 


BOISSONNAULT, CHARLES-MaRIE. Histoire politique de la province de oo (1867- 
1920). Québec: Les éditions Frontenac. [1936]. Pp. 373. ($1.10) 


Brome County Historical Society. Transactions from August, 1927 to September, 1935, 
inclusive. Vol. 1V. Knowlton, P.Q.: C. S. White Printing Co. Pp. 41. 


Caron, IvANHOE. La colonisation dans la province de Québec (Almanach de l’Action 
sociale catholique, 20e année, Québec, 1936, 23-7). An outline of the course of 
colonization in Quebec since the beginning of the English régime. 


CARREL, FRANK. Carrel's illustrated guide & map of Quebec. 44th ed. Quebec: 
Chronicle-Telegraph Publishing Co. 1936. Pp. 213. (35c.) 


CaucHoNn, ALPHONSE. Lac Megantic: La Compagnie Nantatise; Le chemin de fer 1870- 
1936. Causeries devant la Société Historique de Sherbrooke le 18 mai 1936. 
Sherbrooke: Imp. Le Messager. Pp. 29. Interesting studies in the history of the 
Lake Megantic district, P.Q. 


Civil liberties in Quebec (Canadian forum, XVII (196), May, 1937, 42-3). A discussion 
of the ‘‘Padlock Act’’. 


Dutit, Lorenzo. Le régime de l'électricité dans la province de Québec. Montréal: 
Les éditions nouvelles. 1935. Pp. 220. ($1.00) 


Forsey, E. Clerical fascism in Quebec (Canadian forum, XVII (197), June, 1937, 90-2). 
A discussion of the struggle between clerical fascism and international trade 
i 


HENDERSON, Mary GILLESPIE. Memories of my early years. With an introduction by 
A. E. and J. E. LERossiGNot. Montreal: Chartersand Charters. 1937. Pp. 58. 
This simple little story of life in the province of Quebec, at Little River and in 
Quebec city, gives an interesting picture of the nineteenth century in English- 
speaking Quebec. 


Huot, L. Crise et problemes de population dans le Québec (Etudes économiques, V1, 1936, 
179-223). An analysis of the present situation in Quebec and an attempt to find 
a solution. 


Lamy, E. De Québec aux Trois-Rivieres (Etudes économiques, VI, 1936, 141-77). A 
geographical and historical sketch of the region and the inhabitants. 


LIGHTHALL, W.D. Montreal (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. WALLACE, IV, Toronto, 
1936, 325-30). 
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Massicotte, E.-Z. Cabarets-jardins (B.R.H., XLIII (3), mars, 1937, 77-8). A brief 
account of Miche! Martin who operated a number of restaurants in Montreal 
between 1878 and 1891. 


Morin, Victor. Trois docteurs: E.-Z. Massicotte, Aegidius Fauteux, J.-B. Lagacé. 
Montréal: Edition Intime. 1936. Pp. 70. An attractively printed account of 
the work of three eminent French-Canadian scholars whose names are well known 
to all readers of the CANADIAN HisTORICAL REVIEW, and who have recently received 
honorary degrees from the University of Montreal. 


Un patriote: Armand La Vergne. (L’oeuvre des tracts, no. 190.) Montréal: L’Action 
paroissiale. 1935. Pp. 16. (10c.) A brief account of the life and work of a 
French-Canadian politician, member of parliament from Montmagny and a vice- 
president of the chamber of commerce. 


Le premier bureau de télégraphe 2 Québec (B.R.H., XLIII (4), avril, 1937, 110-1). Que- 
bec’s first telegraph line was opened between Quebec and Montreal in 1847. 


Rotuney, G. O. Disunity in the union (Canadian comment, VI (4), April, 1937, 3-4). 
Sidelights on the division in the National Union party of Que 


Roy, Prerre-GeorGces. Dates Lévisiennes, 1848-1927 et appendice. Vols. 1-X. Lévis: 
1932-5. Approximately 300 pages to the volume. A useful and scholarly com- 
pendium of dates and detailed information in connection with the city of Lévis; 
the Archives of Quebec, under the direction of M. P.-G. Roy, is to be congratulated 
on its activity in compiling material of this kind. 

Inventaire des insinuations de la prévité de Québec. (Archives 
de la province de Québec.) 2 vols. Beauceville: L’‘Eclaireur’. 1936. Pp. iv, 
298; 308. To be reviewed later. 

—————————___ Ra ort de l'archiviste de la province de Québec po 1935-1936. 
Québec: Redempti Paradis. 1936. Pp. viii, 455. To be reviewed later. 

——————_—_————_ Le Thétre du Marché a foin, a Québec (B.R.H., XLIII (2), 
fév., 1937, 33-45; (3), mars, 1937, 65-70; (4), avril, 97-101). A brief account of the 
theatre which was opened in 1790, and a list of plays produced up to 1838 


Les seigneuries du négociant Drapeau (B.R.H., XLIII (8), mars, 1937, 81-2). An account 
of the seigneuries in the region of Quebec purchased by M. Drapeau. 


Taytor, Rev. Ernest M. History of Brome county, Quebec, from the dates of the grants 
of land therein to the present time with records of some early families. Vol. 11. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Brome County Historical Society. Montreal: 
John Lovell. 1937. Pp. xvi, 297. To be reviewed later. 


The Three Rivers year book, 1935: An annual survey of industry, finance, trade, purchasing 

fees. municipal and other developments + tn the city of Three Rivers, province of Quebec. 

jith special ‘‘Economic survey”. Three Rivers: St. Maurice Valley Chronicle. 

Pp. 136. (50c.) Contains articles on, and information concerning, the industries 

and business of Three Rivers, including reports on the Canadian International 
Paper Company, the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, etc. 


Woon, WiLiiaM. ‘Je me souviens’’: The Province of Quebec, 1535-1935, historical facts 
(Quebec, X, Jan., 1936, 184-6). 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


BeamisH, Royp E. Twins (Maclean's magazine, L (8), April 15, 1937, 24, 46, 48). 
A description of the industrial development and rivalry of Port Arthur and Fort 
William. 


BROUILLETTE, B. La région mintére de Sudbury (Actualité économique, II (3), jan., 
1937, 227-52). An analysis of the geological structure of the region, together with 
a brief history of the International Nickel Company. 
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Byerty, ALPHEUS EDWARD. Janet Campbell: A tale of Upper Canada. Illustrated. 
Guelph: Guelph Publishing Co. 1935. Pp. 21. The story, based on fact, of the 
progress and vicissitudes of an immigrant family who came to Canada in- 1833, 
and settled on a farm in Esquesing township, Ontario. 


CAMPBELL, SARA L. Brooke township history, 1833-1933. Alvinston: Brooke Women’s 
Institute. 1936. Pp. 171. ($1.50) Brooke township is in Lambton county, 
Ontario. The writer of this attractively printed volume has dealt with the history 
of the early settlers; municipal affairs; industries; churches; lodges and societies; 
roads, telephone, and telegraph; villages and post offices; and women and their 
interests. Of necessity, the treatment is uneven and many details of purely local 
interest are included. Nevertheless, the work provides a useful history of a typical 
western Ontario township. The volume contains much information of local 
interest which, probably, could not be discovered in a few years. [J. J. TALMAN] 


CHANDLER, C. M. The militia in Durham County, 1812 to 1936: An outline history 
of the Durham Regiment. Toronto: The author, 61 Howland Ave. 1936. Pp. 19 
Supplements, pp. 11 (partly mimeo.). The author has compiled his information 
from official publications, regimental files, and from original documents in possession 
of former officers and residents of the county. 


Exuiott, J. H. Elliott's mills, Hampton, 1840-1936 (Reprinted from the Canadian 
statesman, Jan. 7, 14, 21, 1937, (8]). A brief history of the grist mill at Hampton, 
Ontario, which throws light on early economic conditions and development in the 
province; the information upon which this piece of local history is based has been 


derived principally from the early business records and memoranda of Henry 
Elliott, J.P. (1809-95). 


MacDonaLp, THOREAU. Some tools of the pioneers. Drawn by THOREAU MACDONALD. 
Toronto: Woodchuck Press. 1936. Pp. [12]. (60c.) A delightful little booklet 
of drawings of tools used by early pioneers of Ontario. 


The Picton gazette marked the centennial of the town of Picton by issuing a supplement 
on March 4, 1937, which throws interesting sidelights on the history and develop- 
ment of the town. 


St. Andrew's Society, Toronto. One hundred years of history, 1836-1936: The hundredth 
annual report from November 30, 1935 to November 30, 1936, also constitution and 
list of officers and members. Toronto: Murray Printing Co. 1936. Pp. 154. 


Scnott, Cart. Landnahme und Kolonisation in Canada am Beispiel Siidontarios. 
Mit 59 figuren im text und 55 Abbildungen auf Kunstdrucktafeln. (Schriften des 
Geographischen Instituts der Universitat Kiel, herausgegeben von O. SCHMIEDER, 
H. WeENzEL und H. WiLHetmy, Band VI.) Kiel: Schmidt & Klaunig. 1936. 
Pp. xvi, 330. To be reviewed later. 


York Pioneer and Historical Society, Toronto. Report for the year, 1936. [N. F. 
Caswell, secretary, 124 Spruce Hill road, Toronto.] 1937. Pp. 38. In addition 
to the annual report of the society this booklet contains a brief life of William 
Rennie of Toronto by his son, John Rennie (9-15); and a paper on ‘‘The historic 
value of street names’, with illustrations drawn from Toronto, by T. A. REED 
(16-9). 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Ancus, H. F. The portent of social credit in Alberta (Pacific affairs, IX (3), Sept., 
1936, 381-7). 


Heaty, W. J. Manitoba (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. Wa.vAce, IV, Toronto, 
1936 


, 230-6). A brief survey of the geography, history, and industries of the 
province. 


Kets, E. Hutterite commune (Maclean’s magazine, L (6), March 15, 1937, 18, 50, 
52-4). An account of the Hutterite co-operative colonies in western Canada. 
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Low, H.R. The new programme in Alberta (Scottish educational journal, Dec., 1936). 


McCook, J. Indians, sandwiches and Bow Fort (Beaver, outfit 267 (4), March, 1937, 
22-3). A brief history of Bow Fort established on the Bow river, Alberta, in 1832. 
















MaGRATH, CHARLES ALEXANDER. The Galts, father and son, pioneers in the development 
of southern Alberta; and How Alberta grew up, brief outline of development in the 
Lethbridge district. Lethbridge, Alta.: Lethbridge Herald. 1936. Pp. 64. 


MITCHELL, RossLyN BrouGH. The early doctors of Manitoba (reprinted from Canadian 
Medical Association journal, nos. 32 and 33, 1935). Winnipeg: The author, 
302 Medical Arts Building. 1935. Pp. 21. 














Rog, F.G. The ‘‘crooked field” (reprinted from Antiquity, Sept., 1936, 325-40). Links 
early methods of land-clearing and farming in Alberta with early practices in 
England. 





Tuompson, J. C. Social credit (Canadian chartered accountant, XXX (2), Feb., 1937, 
115-24; (3), March, 247-58). Discusses the theories of Douglas and Aberhart 
and the relation of Major Douglas to the Aberhart government in Alberta. 







(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 
Ex.tiott, T. C. The coming of the white women, 1836 (Oregon historical quarterly, 
XXXVIII (1), March, 1937, 44-62). Mrs. Narcissa Whitman's story of the last 
lap of their journey to the mission field where the next eleven years of her life were 
spent among the Cayuse Indians. 











FINKE, GEORGE. Winning the Pacific northwest. Columbus, Ohio: Book Concern. 
1936. Pp. 128. Brief superficial chapters on the history of Oregon. 










Foster, W. G. British Columbia Indian lands (Pacific northwest quarterly, XXVIII 
(2), April, 1937, 151-62). An historical sketch of the position of the Indians in 
British Columbia. 






Howay, F. W. Early settlement on Burrard inlet (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
I (2), April, 1937, 101-14). An outline of general development on the inlet during 
the period from 1859 to 1870. 





















McCowan, DAN. Animals of the Canadian Rockies. Ill. from photograpiis by the 
author. Frontispiece by CarRL RunGius. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 
1936. Pp. x, 302. ($3.00) 


McKe tvie, B. A. Home rule for Vancouver island? (Maclean's magazine, L (6), 
March 15, 1937, 24, 49-50). 


Rew, R. L. Early days at old Fort Langley (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
I (2), April, 1937, 71-84). An account of economic beginnings in British Columbia. 


—_-. N. Vancouver: The rise of a city (Dalhousie review, XVII (1), April, 1937, 
47-54). 


SHaw, CHARLES LuGrin. B.C.’s secession talk (Maclean’s magazine, XLIX (22), 
Nov. 15, 1936, 25-6, 50-2). A short reply by Premier Pattullo is given in the 
issue of Dec. 15. 

————————_ The oriental wants to vote (Maclean's magazine, L (7), April 1, 
1937, 24, 44, 46). A discussion of the problem of Asiatic-Canadians in British 
Columbia. 







Vancouver Exhibition Association. 1886-1936: Fifty years of progress. Vancouver: 
The Association, Hastings park. 1936. Pp. 47. 


Wiuiams, M. Y. Canada’s western province, British Columbia (Canadian geographical 
journal, XIII (8), Dec., 1936, 479-85). A geological and historical survey of the 
province. 
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WoOLFENDEN, M. The northwest bookshelf: Alexander Begg versus Alexander Begg 
(British Columbiz historical quarterly, I (2), April, 1937, 133-9). Brief biographical 
sketches of Alexander Begg, crofter commissioner to the government of British 
Columbia, and author of a History of British Columbia; and Alexander Begg, editor 
of the British Columbia mining record, and author of The history of the north-west. 


Vv. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


BLoomFIELD, A.I. The Canadian wheat pools: 1929-1936 (Canadian chartered account- 
ant, XXX (3), March, 1937, 232-47). A brief history of the pools since 1929, 
with special emphasis laid on the reorganization they have undergone, their operat- 
ing results, and their present status. 


Cuacnon, G. L’industrie a domicile (Etudes économiques, VI, 1936, 327-59). A dis- 
cussion of home industry in general, with a chapter devoted to Canada. 


Désy, A. Mercure reprend son vol (Action universitaire, III (4), mars, 1937, 62-3, 77). 
An analysis of some aspects of economic life in Canada in 1936. 


Etudes économiques: Theses présentées a la ‘‘Licence en Sciences commerciales” en mat 
19306. Vol. VI. (Publications de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de 
Montréal.) Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. 1936. Pp. 557. The historical 
papers in the volume are listed separately in this bibliography. 


Fishermen of Canada (Canadian fisherman, XXIV (2), Feb., 1937, 42-65, not con- 


secutive). A description of the life of fishermen on the inland lakes and on the 
coasts of Canada. 


Hamet, G. La politique commerciale du Canada depuis 1930 (Etudes économiques, VI 
1936 


, 7-66). A study of the growth of protectionism and imperialism in Canadian 
economic policy. 


Locan, S. H. Canada during 1936 reviewed (Canadian banker, LXIV (2), Jan., 1937, 
141-9). 


Murray, ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. Die sozialen Probleme Kanadas und Mittel und 
Wege fiir thre Lésung. (Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde 
einer Hohen Philosophischen Fakultéat der Schlesischen Friedrich-Wilhelms- 


Universitat zu Breslau.) Breslau: Buchdruckerei Sperling. 1936. Pp. 45. To 
be reviewed later. 


Perrautt, M.A. Un traité de droit commercial. 2vols. Montréal: Lévesque. 1936. 


Pp. 649; 830. An exposition of the general principles of this branch of law, together 
with rules relating to commercial practices. 


Roserts, L. Golden empire (Canadian magazine, LXX XVII (3), March, 1937, 20, 21, 
26). An account of gold-mines in Canada, with particular reference to Quebec. 


(2) Communications 


Cavin, D. D. — and the ‘seaway’ (Queen’s quarterly, XLIV (1), spring, 
1937, 66-70). iscussion of the possibilities of the St. Lawrence seaway. 


Carr-Harris, B. G. Flying operations in Hudson strait (Royal United Service Insti- 
tution journal, Nov., 1936). 


CassaP, W. H. Winnipeg to London via the Hudson bay. London: S.P.C.K. Depot, 
Northumberland ave. 1936. Pp. 48. The Rev. W. H. Cassap gives an interest- 


ing account of his trip, the greater part of which was made on the S.S. Troutpool 
from Churchill to Antwerp. 


Fitzstmumons, J. Columbia river chronicles (British Columbia historical quarterly, I (2), 


April, 1937, 87-100). An account of steamboat history on the waterways of the 
Kootenay. 
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Heyne, M. L’aviation commerciale au Canada (Bulletin commercial de Belgique, LVI, 


STEINBERG, ALBERT G. and Hopkins, JosEPH W. Evolution and economics of trans- 


SWANSON, 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, and Population 
Brown, F. C. Views of a prominent industrialist: ‘‘More immigration now’. An 


Saskatchewan Immigration and Settlement Convention Committee. 


(4) Geography 


Barrows, HaRLAN H. and PARKER, EpITH PuTNAM. United States and Canada. 


Jones, S. B. The Cordilleran section of the Canada-United States borderland (Geo- 





VI. 
Canada, Dominion bureau of statistics. Ammnual survey of education in Canada, 1935 
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18 janv., 1937, 105-11). An account of the development of aviation since 1920 











— Toronto: Pitman. 1936. Pp. xiv, 392. ($1.25) To be reviewed 
ater. 





W.W. Rail, road and river. 


Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 
Pp. viii, 121. 


1937. 
($1.50) To be reviewed later. 





address delivered before the convention of union of Canadian municipalities at 
Vancouver. Aug. 19, 1936. Pp. 10. 


BuRLEND, Epwarp. A true picture of emigration. Edited by Mito MILTON QuaIFE. 


(Lakeside classics.) Chicago: R.R. Donnelley. 1936. Pp. xxxii, 167. Acon- 
temporary pioneer account, well and informatively written, of the migration in 
1831 of a Yorkshire farmer and his family to Pike county, Illinois, and of their 
experiences in establishing themselves on the frontier. First published in London 
in 1848, it is here reprinted with notes and explanations in the Lakeside classics 
series of pioneer narratives. [R.G. R.] 


Hornsy, M. L. Canada and British immigration. (Presented to all members of the 


federal parliament of Canada, Feb., 1936.) Lethbridge, Alta. Nov., 1936. Pp. 90. 








British family 
settlement in Canada: Saskatchewan's standpoint. Four addresses delivered at the 
Saskatchewan immigration and settlement convention. Saskatoon: The Com- 
mittee. Jan., 1937. Pp. 16. Contains: W. W. Swanson, ‘Colonization and the 
economic progress of Saskatchewan’; GARNET C. NeErFF, ‘‘Canada’s population 
problem’; KENNETH D. LITTLE, “Selection of locations for settlement”; and 
MANLEY CHAMPLIN, “‘Some principles to be adhered to in family settlement”’ 


SPENCE, GEO. Co-operation in empire development. A speech delivered at the Sas- 


katchewan immigration and settlement convention. Saskatoon: The Saskatchewan 
Immigration and Settlement Convention Committee. Dec., 1936. Pp. 11. 








(Barrows-Parker geography series.) New York, etc.: Silver Burdett Co. 1936. 
Pp. viii, 296. ($1.44) A school geography produced by two members of the 
department of geography of the University of Chicago; the Canadian section is 
very brief. 


Les intéréts et les idées (Actualité économique, II (5), mars, 1937, 483-6). A discussion 


of the influence of geography and economic life on the political thought of a country, 
with particular reference to Canada and the United States. 


graphical journal, LXXXIX (5), May, 1937, 439-50). A geographical study of 
the forty-ninth parallel. 


McNauGcaton, A. G. L. The progress of air survey in Canada (Canadian defence 


quarterly, XIV (3), April, 1937, 311-6). A discussion of the importance of air 
photographs. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


(with directory and bibliography for 1936). Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. 
xIviii, 185. (50c.) 


Canadian Education Association. Proceedings of the seventeenth convention.of the 


association held at Regina October 19, 20, and 21,1936. N.p. N.d. Pp. 221. 
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Harvey, D. C. Historical research (Journal of education for Nova Scotia, VIII (2), 
March, 1937, 219-24). A discussion of the principles and technique of research. 


A history project (Journal of education for Nova Scotia, VIII (2), March, 1937, 225-9). 
A suggestion that school-children be encouraged to seek out primary and secondary 
sources of history in their own district. 


How St. F. X. University educates for action: The story of the remarkable results achieved 
by the extension department of St. Francts Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 
New York: Cooperative League, 167 West Twelfth St. [1935]. Pp. 56 


KErIRSTEAD, W. C. Taxation for school purposes (Canadian chartered accountant, 
XXX (2), Feb., 1937, 129-37). An analysis of the support and administration 
of education in the provinces of Canada. 


Kye, J. The larger educational administrative area in British Columbia (Adult learning, 
I (5), March, 1937, 2-7). A discussion of the greater efficiency and economy of 
operation which is possible under a larger unit of administration. 


La PaLME, AuGusTE. Le salaire des institutrices et le probléme de l’enseignement primaire 


rural. (Montréal: Librairie d’Action canadienne francaise.] 1935. Pp.19. (10c.) 
Cover title: Pauvre elle! 


MacponaLp, H. M. Antigonish lights a beacon (Country guide, March, 1937, 10, 60). 
An account of adult education and co-operation in the Nova Scotia community. 


Mapu, A. J. History of agricultural education in Ontario. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1937. Pp. 317. ($2.00) A revised edition of the volume 
published in 1931 and reviewed in C.H.R., XII, June, 1930, 216. 


MetHE, P. Vingt-cing années d’enseignement technique a Québec (Les affaires, IX (9), 
Oct., 1936, 205-8). A brief history of /’Ecole Technique at Québec. 


Munroe, D. The teaching of Canadian history in the elementary schools (Educational 
record of the province of Quebec, X (3), July-Aug.-Sept., 1936, 155-61). 


Le probléme de l'enseignement au Canada. Par une société de professeurs. (Comité 
international de Culture Francaise hors de France, Publication no. 1.) Sherbrooke, 
P.Q.: ‘‘La Tribune’. 1936. Pp. 16. (10c.) 


Reep, T. A. The architecture of ‘the building’ (University College bulletin, Toronto, 
1937, 49-53). A description of University College. 


Rem, H.R. Y. Frontier college (Adult learning, I (4), Feb., 1937, 4-8). An account 
of adult education in the work camps of Canada. 


Roy, CAMILLE. Le probléme universitaire du Québec: Allocution prononcée a la séance 


de cléture et de collation des diplémes, a l’ Université Laval, vendredi, le 29 mai 1936. 
Québec: 1936. Pp. 7. 


eee te H. School taxes in Ontario (Canadian messenger of the sacred heart, 
I (6), une, 1936, 257-64). A discussion of the separate-school question in 
oa with reference to the Assessment Amendment Act passed in June, 1936. 


VII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Almanach del’ Action sociale catholique, Québec, vingtiéme année, 1936. Pp.128. Includes 
the following articles: ALEXANDRE DuGrk, “Le collége des Jésuites de Québec, 
1635-1935” (79-80); RENE JOHANNET, “‘Monseigneur Baudri!lart’’ (56-7—a brief 
account of the life of the rector of the Catholic Institute at Paris since 1907); 
R. F. Jutes-Emite, ‘‘Cinquantenaire des Fréres Maristes au Canada’”’ (74-7); 
R. P. Justin, “Mgr Ignace Persico, O.M. Cap., Curé de Sillery (1873-1876)” 
(38-41); PHmLipPe PERRIER, ‘‘Etablissement religieux du Canada et son développe- 
ment” (16-8—a survey of Catholic development and organization in Canada); 
JosePH PIERRE, ‘‘Notules berrichonnes Canada et Bas-Berry” (54-5—a note on 


Méobecq Abbey in Bas-Berry which was attached to the Quebec diocese from 
1673 to 1763). 
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Carp, RAYMOND. 





Church design in Canada (Building in Canada, Jan., 1936, 11-5). 






1836-1936, Centenaire du Diocese de Montréal. (Montréal, . Corporation Archiépis- 

copale Catholique Romaine.| N.d. Pp. 205. (50c.) a interest is a 
sketch in brief of the history of Montreal. This is ees by an account of the 
diocese during the last hundred years and a number of documents and sermons in 
connection with its history and centennial celebrations. 














DonnNeELLY, W. Patrick. Father Pierre-Jean de Smet: United States ambassador to the 
Indians (United States Catholic Historical Society, Historical records and studies, 
XXIV, New York, 1934, 7-142). This monograph is a thesis presented to the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Saint Louis University in Partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of master of arts, 1934. It is an ‘‘attempt to 
study exhaustively De Smet’s work as ae between the American Govern- 
ment and the tribesmen of the Great Accordingly his missionary activity 
is treated only in so far as it has a direct ota or influence on his labors in behalf 
of peace.”” There is an extensive bibliography, and a number of important docu- 
ments pertaining to Father De Smet are printed as a supplement. 















GaRRAGHAN,G.J. La Salle’s Jesuit days (Mid-America, XIX (2), April, 1937, 93-103). 
An account of La Salle as a Jesuit, together with three newly discovered letters 
written by him to the father general of the society. 
















GLENNON, MARGARET. Canadian shrines (Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, XLVII (4), Dec., 1936, 303-19). A history of St. Anne 


de Beaupré, St. Joseph’s Oratory in Montreal, and the shrine of the Jesuit martyrs 
in Ontario. 


HuGo.in Lemay, R.P. Le pére Louis Hennepin, récollet: Son allégeance politique et 
religteuse (Nos cahiers, I (4), déc., 1936, 316-46). 

—_—_—_— pere Nicolas Viel, récollet, fut-il assassiné? Oui. (Extrait 
de la Revue franciscaine, LII, no. 11, nov., 1936.) Montréal: Imprimerie des 
Franciscains. Pp.18. Nicolas Viel was a missionary to the Hurons, who perished 
in 1625 in the rapids of the Riviére des Prairies, thus giving the name “‘Sault-au- 

Récollet” to that part of the river and to the parish on its banks. 












Lomasney, P. J. Church and state in New France (Historical bulletin, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, XIV (2), Jan., 1936, 34-5). A brief discussion of the conflict between 
Gallicanism and the authority of Rome in the seventeenth century. 





MANDEVILLE, ANTONIO. 1836-1936, Historique de la paroisse de St-Jean-Baptiste de 
VOrignal, Ont. Ottawa: Imprimerie du “Droit”. 1936. Pp. 232. (75c.) The 
first two chapters deal with the origins, the pioneers, and the general history of the 
village of L’Orignal on the Ottawa river; the remaining chapters relate principally 

the ecclesiastical history of the parish. 








Mere Marie du Sacré-Ceur (1806-1885), fondatrice du Bon-Pasteur de Québec et ses 
collaboratrices. Par une religieuse de la méme congrégation. Québec: Asile du 
Bon-Pasteur, 74, Lachevrotiere. 1935. Pp. xvi, 276 













Nécrologie de la province de Saint Joseph del’Ordre des Freres Mineurs du Canada. Mont- 
réal: Imprimerie des Franciscains. 1936. Pp. 176. 


OvitcHon, ARMAND. Les missions: Histoire de l'expansion du Catholicisme dans le monde. 
Paris: Bloud et Gay. 1936. Pp. xvi, 471. (120 frs.) Includes considerable 
material on New France and Canada. 





Orr, J. Epwin. Times of oe 10,000 miles of miracle through Canada. London, 
dinburgh: Marshall, Morgan and Scott. 1936. Pp. 128. The record of an 
evangelistic tour through Canada. 


Pouutin, P. G. L’ es historico-juridique de l'institution parotssiale au Canada 
frangais (Nos cahiers, I (4), déc., 1936, 298-315; II (1), avril, 1937, 97-122). An 
account of the development of the parish since 1760. 
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Quinsonas, Comte de. Un dauphinois, cinquiéme évéque de la Nouvelle-France, Mon- 
seigneur de Laubériviére (1711-1740), par un de ses arriére-petits-neveux. Avec une 
lettre-préface de S. E. le Cardinal BAUDRILLART. Paris: Maisonneuve. 1936. 
Pp. xviii, 205. ($1.70) See p. 205. 


Traquair, Ramsay and Nettson,G. A. The architectural history of the Ursuline 
Monastery, Quebec. (McGill University publications, ser. XIII, Art and archi- 
tecture, no. 40; reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, XLIV, ser. 3, no. 5, 1937.) London: Royal Institute of British Architects. 
1937. Pp. 15. (2s.) The story of the building and decoration of the Monastery 
of the Ursuline Nuns at Quebec, one of the most important historic buildings in 
Canada, and representative of French-Canadian architecture from the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century to the present day. 

The old church of St. Etienne de Beaumont. 
(McGill University publications, ser. XIII, Art and architecture, no. 39; reprinted 
from the Journal, Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, Oct., 1936.) Montreal: 
1937. Pp. 8. A brief history and illustrated description of the church of St. 


Etienne de Beaumont on the south bank of the St. Lawrence river, about fifteen 
miles below Quebec. 


Watiace, W. G. Methodist church (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. WaLLAceE, IV, 
Toronto, 1936, 278-82). 


Woop, W. The body, soul and spirit of the Ursuline Home Quebec (In the museum of the 
old Monastery of the emerge 1639-1936 Quebec, Action catholique, 


1936, 27-37). A brief sketch of Marie de I'Incarnation, founder of the Ursuline 
Convent at Quebec. 


VIII. GENEALOGY 


AvupeET, FRAncis-J. Andrew Porteous (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 1936, 712-3). A 
genealogical note on a Montreal post-master of the mid-nineteenth century. 


Dun Lop, BEATRICE Murray (comp.). Some notes on the history of the Dunlop family 
in Britain, Canada and the United States. Brantford, Out.: The author, 30 Rich- 
mond Street. 1935. Pp. 102. This little volume is an interesting contribution to 
genealogy. It consists chiefly of data regarding various members of the branches 
of the family which originated in Dunlop parish, Ayrshire, Scotland. It has special 
reference to the descendants of two brothers who settled in the county of Lanark, 
Ontario, in the early 1800's, and contains most of the dates of the birth, marriages, 
and deaths of those descendants. It also contains the story of the pioneering 
activities of the author’s grandparents from 1833 to 1844. 


La famille Maguire (B.R.H., XLII (12), déc., 1936, 737-8). 
LessarD, R. Notes historiques et généalogiques sur la famille Lessard. 1934. Pp. 38. 


Ma ccuHecosse, G. La famille Roupe. (Série généalogique fascicule no. 1.) Montréal. 


ae 8. Issued to the public by the author (529 rue Leclaire, Montréal) 
in 1937. 


Massicotte, E.-Z. Les Basset et l'Hétel-Dieu (B.R.H., XLIII (4), avril, 1937, 106-8). 
A brief account of the Basset family with particular reference to the donation of 
land made in 1730 to the religious order of /’Hétel-Dieu. 


- La famille du chirurgien Landriaux (B.R.H., XLIII (2), fév., 
1937, 46-8). 


The Young family (Journal of education for Nova Scotia, VIII (2), March, 1937, 230-3). 


Brief biographical sketches of John Young and his three sons who emigrated to 
Halifax in 1814. 
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(Princeton University contribution to the geology of Newfoundland, no. 14; 
Newfoundland department of natural resources, Geological section, bulletin no. 5. ) 
Princeton: Princeton University, Department of Geology. 1936. Pp. v, 35. 


Binns papers 1820-1864 (Scottish record society, Sept., 1936). Soean the papers 
described are letters and documents relating to Captain James Dal ell (1730-1763). 
Dalyell was with the English army in America as aide-de-camp to General Amherst, 
and was killed at Fort Detroit in July, 1763. The various commissions of Dalyell; 
letters to him from friends serving in Virginia, the Carolinas, and the West Indies, 
including a long account of the capture of Martinique; and letters discussing the 
situation in Newfoundland, Montreal, Niagara, and Detroit are in this collection. 
These letters contain military news and gossip of life in the army posts of the 
British colonies. 


Hoimes, M, An introduction to the bibliography of Captain James Cook, R.N. London: 
Francis Edwards. 1936. Pp. 60. (10s. 6d.) This useful guide consists of a list 
of the more prominent men who served under Captain Cook, with short notes on 
their careers; an annotated list of titles and collations of the primary printed sources 
for Cook’s voyages; and two short lists of the less important contemporary publica- 
tions and modern works on the circumnavigator. 


Lomer, G. R. Libraries (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. WALLACE, IV, Toronto, 
1936, 76-81). 


PECKHAM, Howarp H. The papers of General Josiah Harmar: A collection dealing with 
the earliest days of the Northwest Territory now in the William L. Clements Library 
(Michigan alumnus quarterly review, XLIII (11), winter, 1937, 428-32). The 
William L. Clements Library has recently acquired the little-known papers of 
Josiah Harmar, officer of the Revolutionary War and commander of the first 
United States army stationed in the Northwest Territory. The collection, which 
is described in this report, is invaluable source-material for the study of the 
military administration of the Northwest Territory as well as of the early history 
of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 


OY, PreRRE-GEorGES. Bibliographie Lévisienne. Lévis: 1932. Pp. 24. 
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BARBEAU, Marius. Folk-songs of old Quebec. Song translations by REGINA LENORE 
SHOOLMAN. Ill. by ARTHUR LISMER. Ottawa: National Museum of Canada 
(Bulletin 75, anthropological series, no. 16). 1935. Pp. 72. (25c.) This is a 
delightfully printed and illustrated book of folk-songs (and music), with essays on 
the “Origin and varieties of Canadian folk-songs’’ and ‘‘How folk-songs travelled”, 
am — a bibliography of French-Canadian folk-songs. It is also published in 

rench. 


Un biographe en gros (Les pamphlets de Valdombre, I (3), fév., 1937, 104-13). <A brief 
account of Robert Rumilly in Quebec 


BuRZLE, ANTON. Volksdeutsche Jugend in Kanada (Muttersprache, Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Sprachvereins, Leipzig, nr. 5, May, 1936). 


HuGoiin Lemay. Vieux papiers, vieilles chansons. Montréal: Imprimerie des 
Franciscains, 2010 ouest rue Dorchester. 1936. Pp. 195. (75c.) The author 
has discovered in the library of the Hétel-Dieu at Quebec some MS copies of 
eighteenth-century satirical songs, chiefly celebrating the reverses suffered by 
British arms in Canada. 


MassicoTTE, V. Chansons populaires du vieux Québec (Nos cahiers, I (4), déc., 1936, 
2' ». 


—_——_—————_ Le peintre Alfred Boisseau (B.R.H., XLIII (4), avril, 1937, 102-3). 
A brief biographical sketch. 











